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PREFACE. 




The design of the present work is to exhibit a 
complete and connected view of the successive 
voyages made to the Arctic regions. In those 
climates Nature is marked by the 'most stupen- 
dous features^ and the forms which she assumes 
differ from her appearances in our milder latitudes 
almost as widely as if they belonged to another 
planet. There the scenery is awful and dreary^ yet 
abounds in striking^ sublime^ and even beautiful 
objects. The career of the navigators^ who at vari. 
ous times have traversed the northern seas^ amid 
tempest, darkness^ and mountains of floating ice, pre- 
sents such a series of peril and vicissitude, and has 
given rise to so many extraordinary displays of in- 
trepidity and heroism, as cannot ML to render most 
interesting the story of their several adventures. 
When we consider also, that in this field of disco- 
very England laid the foundation of her maritime 
pre..eminence, and that the men who have earned 
the greatest glory in it have been chiefly British, it 
will be admitted that the History of Northern Na- 
vigation must have a peculiar clumn for the English 
reader. 

The narrative of these Voyages has been carefully 
drawn from the most authentic sources, by Mr Hugh 
Murray ; and the most distinguished men of science 
in Scotland have lent their aid to illustrate that 
wonderful order of nature which prevails within 
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the Arctic Circle. Professor Leslie has commenced 
the volume with a full examination of the Climate 
and its Phenomena, — subjects so prominent in those 
high latitudes, that, without a preliminary know- 
ledge of them, the progress of discovery would be 
but imperfectly imderstood. A general Survey of 
all that is known of the Geological Structure of the 
same interesting regions is given by Professor Jame- 
son. The chapter on Natural History, though it 
treats the subject rather in a popular than in a 
scientific manner, has received the careful revision 
of a distinguished naturalist. 

The Whale-fishery forms an essential branch of 
the present work. Of its daring operations, and its 
various perils — as they occur in the 46pth of the 
Polar seas — ^the description here introduced may be 
the more acceptable, as it is presumed to be the 
only one hitherto attempted within a moderate 
compass. 

It might, perhaps, be expected that this work 
should embrace an account of the expeditions per- 
formed, by land or in boats, to ascertain the north- 
em boundaries of America and Asia : such a narra- 
tive, however, was found quite incompatible with 
the object of the present undertaking. The rela- 
tion of these enterprises may find a place in some 
future volumes devoted expressly to the history of 
adventure on the remote shores of those two conti- 
nents. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Climate of the Polar Re^g^one. 

Ths climate and seasons within the Arctic circle 
exhilHt most peculiar and striking features^ which 
modify in a singular manner the whole aspect of 
nature. An investigation of those phenomena seems 
therefore necessary for enabling the reader to com* 
prehend the narrative^ and to follow through such 
icy regions the paths of the daring navigators. And 
the more folly to elucidate the subject^ it will be 
proper to give some explication of the principles 
that regulate generally the distribution of heat over 
the surfiice of our globe. 

Many of the hcts relating to the Polar climate 
have been collected in the course of the bold and 
arduous attempts to penetrate to India across the 
northern seas. Projects of this kind^ after being 
long suspended^ were^ in 1818^ renewed^ and em- 
braced with peculiar ardour by the English govern- 
ment. For two or three years previous to 1818^ the 
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ti.p»hik cfi fihips employed in the nofthern whaku 
^i^us^ hkd generally cencurved in represeBfing tki^ 
Ai*otie sea as of a sudden become almost open and; ad 
<^s^bie to the adveituFpus nayigator. By the moare 
speculative relators^ it had been supposed that, the 
vast icy barrier which^ for many ages^ obstructed those 
feKom regions^ was at last^ by some revolution of 
efBst globe« broken up and dispersed. The project of 
Undkig a north-west passage to Asia^ — a project so 
«iten attempted and so long abandoned^ — was by 
oortstequence again revived ; and the more daring 
scheme €f penetrating to the Pole itself had likewise 
b^n Seriously proposed. Of the complete success of 
eit^r plan^ the hopes of sober thinkers were indeed 
ektremdy slender; yet the prospect held fwth seemed 
to* be more inviting, on the whole, than at any for^ 
meit period wh^i such bold undertakings had been 
attempted. The discovery of a north- w^st passagia, 
werfe it ever attainable, could hardly, it is Jme, be 
of ally real benefit to our cmnmerce ; since, in sueh 
high latitudes, where only it must be sought: for, 
it would at all times be very precarious, and liable 
io interruption from the prevalence of ice. The 
scheme of actually reaching that northern point on 
the surface of our globe, which terminates its axis 
of rotation, however interesting in a philosophical 
view, can only be regarded as an object of pure cu- 
riosity> and not likely to lead to any useful or prac^ 
ileal results. Yet was it befitting the character 

:of a great maritime nation to embrace every chance 
oif improving geographical knowledge, and of ex- 
tending the basis of natural scienee. 
: • The books and memoirs which contain the latest 

'aocoitnts of the stat^ jof the n^hem fiiQA&, either sug- 



giSM. the entefpriae then pttnmed^ <v were brought 
lirwBffd in^ cnpsequenoe of its adoption. Mr Daines 
Bmrtingtot^ »matkoi learning and some ingenuity, 
embraaed w^th ardour the opinion of the possiMlity 
of appioaehing to the Pole. In successive papers com^ 
miBliiealied to the Boyal Society of London^ he not 
only OMidensed the information furnished by the 
dderivojag^^s^ but exhibited the results of the nu- 
merous queries relating to the same object^ which 
he had circulated among persons engaged in the 
Gre^land fishery. He thus proved, that^ in certain 
fi&vourable seAsons^ the Arctic seas are for sevend 
wedcs so open^ that intrepid navigators might safe. . 
ly penetrate to a very high latitude. In compliance 
with his sanguine representations^ the Admiralty 
in 1773 despatched Captain Fhipps to explore those 
regions; but this commander was unsuccessful in 
the attempt^ having reached only the latitude of. 
80^ degrees^ when his ship got surrounded by a 
body of ice near Spitzbergen^ and escaped with ex- 
treme difficulty^ though many of the whalers had 
in that smnmer advanced farther. Mr Barrington 
did not^ however^ despair ; and^ following out his 
views, he induced Mr Naime and Df Higgins to 
make experiments on the congelation of sea-water. 
The various facts were collected in a small volume, to 
which Colonel Beaufoy subjoined an appendix, con- 
taining the answers made to his queries by Russian 
hunters, (who are accustomed to spend the whole 
year in Spitzbergen,) relative to the probability of 
travelling Ifrom that island to the Pole during win- 
ter, in sledges drawn by rein-deer. The reports of 
tiiese hardy men were sufficiently discoxurai^^. 
Thejr pictured the winter at Spitzbergen oa ivo\. 
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only sevel'e but extremely boisterous^ the snow fall, 
ing to the depth of three or five feet, and drifting 
so much along the shores by the violence of the 
winds as often to block up all communication. The 
danger of being surprised and overwhelmed by clouds 
of snow, raised in sudden gusts, was so great, that 
they never ventured to undertake any long journeys 
over the ice. Nor did they think it at all practicable 
to have loaded sledges dragged'over a surface so rough 
and hilly, by the force of rein-deer or dogs. 

The speculations of Mr Scoresby had more than 
ordinary claims to attention, as exhibiting the con- 
elusions of a most diligent, accurate, and scientiik 
observer. Trained from infancy to the navigation of 
the frozen seas, under the direction of his father, a 
most enterprising and successful leader, he conjoined 
experience with ingenuity and judgment. For se- 
veral years, during the intervals of his Greenland 
voyages, he prosecuted a regular course of study, 
which enriched his mind with liberal attainments, 
and gave a new impulse to his native ingenuity and 
ardour. It was exceedingly to be regretted that any 
jealousies or official punctilios should have prevented 
government from intrusting the principal command 
of the Polar expedition to him who not only pro- 
posed it originally, but whose talents and science, 
joined to his activity, perseverance, and enthusiasm, 
afforded assuredly the best promise of its ultimate 
success. 

Hans Egede, a benevolent enthusiast, formed a 
plan of reclaiming the natives of Greenland from the 
errors of Paganism. After various ineffectual at- 
tempts, he at last procured, by subscription, the sum 
of £2000, with which he ptDrebA&dl ^ Teeael, and 



canned bis hmty and forty settlers to Baal's ri- 
ver^ in the 64Ui degree of north latituc^^ where he 
landed Oin the 3d of July^ 1731. He was afterwards 
aj^inted missionary^ with a small salary hy the 
DiMiish ^vemment, which occasionally granted som(d 
aid to th« colony. During his stay^ which lasted till 
1736^ he laboured with great aeal in his vocatioB. 
In 1757j the year before his deaths he printed hin 
Ve^cripHoH cf Greenland^ in the Danish langua^, 
at Copenhagen. A translation of that work^ much 
impvoved and enlarged^ with useful additions by the 
edit<Mr, contains valuable information^ tinged with a 
large portion of credulity. 

It is remarkable^ that two centuries of extreme 
activity should have added so very little to our 
luM>wledgeof the Arctic regions. The relations of 
the earlier navigators to those parts possess an inte- 
rest which has not been yet eclipsed. The voyage 
of Martens from Hamburg to Spitzbergen may 
hs cited as still the mopt instructive. But the best 
and eompletest work on the subject of the northern 
fisheries^ is a treatise in three volumes octavo^ trans- 
lated from the Dutch language into French by Ber- 
nard de Reste^ and published at Paris in 1801^ 
under the title Histaire des Peches, des D^cauver- 
tes, et des EkUdissemens des HoSandais dans les 
M^s du Nard. 

The Arctic expedition^ which in 1818 attracted the 
attention of the public^ proposed two distinct objects^ 
*r-to advance towards the Pole — and to explore 
a north-west passage to China. These were no 
doubt splendid schemes; bui^ in order to form 
a ri^t estimate of the plan and some anticipa- 
tion of itsprobabte results, it was necessary to ]^io- 
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c^^tli catttiott, and etiipldy the lights of science 

t6 gilide' our steps. The facts alleged^ respect- 

Wjg' the vast islands or continents of ice recently 

^^rated and dispersed from the Arctic regions, 

gi'^e occasion to much loose reasoning, to wild and 

random conjectures, and visionary declamation. 

Glowing anticipations were confidently formed' of 

the future amelioration of climate, which wwild 

scarcely be hazarded even in the dreams of romance. 

Every person possessing a slight tincture of physi- 

^1 science, conceived himself qualified to speci^te 

concerning the phenomena of weather, in whidi he 

feels a deep interest ; and hence a very flimsy and 

spurious kind of philosophy, however ttiflMg m* 

despicable it may appear in the eyes Of the few who 

are accustomed to think more profoundly, gained 

currency among certain classes of men, and engen- 

dered no small share of conceit. Meteorology is a 

ijohiplex science, depending on so many subordinate 

^jprinciples, that require the union of accurate theory 

"^th a range of nice and various observations, as to 

'have advanced very slowly towards perfection. 

'With regard to the natiu^ and real extent of the 

change which had taken place in the condition of 

■Hihe icy seas, the reports have no doubt been greatly 

exaggerated. To reduce them to their just amount, 

)it would be necessary to estimate the annual effects 

''j>f()duced in those regions, and likewise to compare 

'^the observations of a similar kind made 1:^ ^pe- 

rienoed navigators at former periods. From a ipd- 

tical examination of the various facts left on reoord, 

.,lt will perhaps appear, that those Arctic seas have 

been more than once^ in the course of the last half 

century, as open as they are now le^jsoaeiLted* 



||)f[d)0Mf This I ^Ml-Mtempt to perform, i^d^pi^ipi^ 
«ll*li«f{<«r«¥y hypothesis, by a dirj^tfapp^ tp ^q]f]>||^ 

hf(if//aV'a»y/plap^we dig, into, the ground^ ^V/efijjfli^ 
l^((fe#(iii«e]^i»>^« thenuometer, thal^ aa i^ .^fi^ 
40i9(dife^ di^^omii vfe q)proach constantly to ^^jgp 
dtoift^if! tempemtaiiure, which below a cert^ ^J^ 
'iQOQlimwsir^^akto^. This depth of equilibxii|p;i 
l^mi^imiiiffe^nt amiA ; bat seldom exceeds, thijip^ 
iw Sltjfffi^ttM .'If the excavation be made about rlt^ 
<qomme)iQ9m<wtof .wipter, the temperature will 9f|- 
iP(WWP;«jto/4ttf3rewe.in the lower strata; but, on t§e 
«^lf*iyw<if th^, pit be formed in the beginiji^, x;f 
j^umia^>^ lit. will be found to grow colder as we. 4fi- 
0eiimd«f><{i.jEieno8, the mass of the earth. 9iei;^y 
,lffaiiaviMt$^.i^ery slowly the impressions of Jient or^f 
4oii iK^Yj^^ at its surface. The external temper^ 
ture .DfiQday .given , day will perhaps jtaive ne^^a 
.^9tbi<tor|)e])i^rate.only one foot into the .gr9^a. 
•«By.di|^^g downwards in summer, we soon i^lf, 
4h^!>efoDe^' the impressions of the preceding s^i;}!^ 

T .4i H"H l* i } ■<<' I « ■ < ■> ), 

' ' ^- In' ^ drearf climate of Hudson'^ Bay, it is Jremarlosd 

•i^rftheTSBideota) that, even during the summer moot)^4n 

■ '^^S&^ ^^^^^y^ ^^ jZTOund for a grave, .th^ alwaysxome at 

til^^epth ^a few Ket to a stratum of m)zen earthl ^'A 

«a{Ag^alar^'^efture^bf the remoter Arctk tCEUsts'lst'tbe'-frer 

\qtieat appdialaet of red amw^ This deicepti^ni ^^qaiH)fffd 

.^jfr j^i^lM^lf^l^^wd spiu^itudes o^ minute plants, no^ teim- 

i^Protococcui, J^tWif, a species of Atgce, whlcn <peh^rm 

W af ^^^l/ttej^th tRhHigh the snoif) and veg^tAS^ {!MCL^ 
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and winter ; but the same inrogress into the ground 
brings us back to the temperatures of the autumn 
and of the summer. Still lower^ all the various 
flvctuations of heat become intermingled and con. 
founded in one common mean. 

Such observations are more easily and correctly 
made^ by having thermometers^ with long stem8> 
sunk to different depths in the ground; and 
from an extensive register we may conclude^ that 
the temperature of the ground is always the 
mean result of the impressions made at the sur. 
fiice during a series of years. The successive 
strata^ therefore^ at great depths^ may be regarded 
as permanent records of the average state of the 
weather in distant ages. Perhaps the superficial 
influence will scarcely descend fifty feet in the 
lapse of a century. Copious springs^ which percolate 
the bowels of the earthy and rapidly convey the im- 
pressions of subterranean heat to the surface^ will' 
consequently furnish the most accurate reports of 
the natural register of climate. These^ if rightly 
diosen^ differ not sensibly in their temperature at 
all seasons ; and^ whether they have their seat at a 
depth of one hundred or of five hundred feet^ they 
affect the thermometer alike.* We are hence en- 



* The celebrated fountain of Vaucluse, situate in the 
latitude of 43^ 56', and 360 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea, has been observed to acquire its high- 
est temperature about the first day of September, and to 
reach the lowest at the beg^inning of April, the former 
bdOff 56^.3, and the latter 54<'.l hy Fahrenheit's scale; 
which gives 55*^.2 for its mean heat. The waters are 
coUectea from the fissures of an extensive limestone rock, 
and seem to receive the superficial impressions in the 
space of three months. They burst forth with such a 
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titled Id eoBclade, that however the weather may 
haTe ▼aried firom jear to year, or dianged its char, 
acter at intervals of short periods of years, it has 
yet undergone no matmal alteration during the 
efflux of many ages. 

8ome philosophers attempt to ex]dain sueh fiiets 
as are now stated, &om the su]^M)sed internal heat 
of the glohe, caused by the action of central fires ; 
and pretend, in support of their favourite hypothesis, 
that the temperature always increases near the hot* 
tom of very deep mines. But this observation holds 
only in particular situations, where the warm ex. 
halations from the burning of lamps and the breath- 
ing of the workmen are collected and confined under 
the roo& of the galleries. In the case of a deep a/pen 
pit, the effect is quite reversed, the bottom being aL 
ways ccrfder than the mean temperature. This is 
owing to tiie tendency of the chill air to descend by 
its superior density. The superficial impressions of 
heat and cold are thus not sent equally downwards ; 
so that the warmth of summer is dissipated at the 
mouth q( the pit, while the rigours 6f winter are col- 
lected below. A similar modification of tempera- 
ture we shall find occurs in profound lakes, in con- 
sequence of the disposition of the colder and denser 
portions of the water always to sink down. 

The permanent heat of the ground is, therefore, 
produced by the mere accumulation of incessant ex- 
ternal impressions. These impressions are received, 
eitiier directly from the sun's rays, or circuitously, 
through the medium of atmospheric influence. But 

▼olume as to form, onlj a few yards below their source, 
the translucid Sor^£^ a river scarcely infenoi \ii its d^ft- 
cbMige to the Taj above Pditli. 
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mt' i^ifbetter fitted lor diffusing than ^ dtm*ing up 
(heatt; ' The whole mass of the atmosphere^ it may be 
leafcily ishdwn^ does liot cc^ntain miore heat than a stra*. 
dbtm of' wster only ten feet thick^ or one of earth 
(iBeasuring fifteen feet. According to their relactdve 
4einpe£atur69 the winds^ in sweeping along 'the 
ground, either abstract or commimicate warmth. 
iButitbe sun is the great and original fountaiii of 
dieatt, Ttrhich the internal motion excited in the at- 
jmd6phere only serves to distribute more equally oVer 
4he earth's surface. The heat imparted to the air, 
4)T to the ground, is always proportional to the ibL 
sigrptioa of the solar beams ; and the results ave 
henoe still the same, whether we embrace the simple 
;tlie<M^, that heat is only the subtle fluid of light, an 
^a state of combination with its substratum; or pre- 
fer the opinion, that light has always conjoined with 
^it a certain admixture of the invisible matter of heat. 
Owing to the s^^erical form of the eartli, and the 
.obliq^y of its axis, very different quantities of light 
or heat are received in the several latitudes^ The 
■same, portion of heat which would raise Uie tempera, 
tureof 135 pounds of water a degree on Fahrenheit's 
4»oale, is only capable of melting one pound of ice. 
The mleasiire of ice dissolved is, therefore, the sim- 
'fkeat and most correct standard for estimating the 
i^mantit^r of heat expended in that process. If we 
sipply eaieulation to actual experiment, we shall find 
^tiiat the entire and unimpaired light of the sun i^uM, 
%at the Equator, at the mean latitude of 45°, and at 
th^iPol^, be sufficient to melt a thickness of ice ex- 
jprdssed by da7y 25.9, and 13.4 feet. Of this enot- 
^Jiioiis taction, 'the greatest poortion is no doubt l^asted 
noKtiu raeii ahyls^ afit^ OQean;iusLd, ofotbe dfaoiaili- 



der^ m still isrger shai^ is perhaps detained and dis- 
8i{)ated in the upper atmospherey ot projectled again 
is' a soft phosphorescence. Yet the light whidi ^ after 
Dtose defalcaticMis^ finally reaches the sur&ce* of the 
earthy if left; to accumulate there^ would create sach 
inequality of temperature as must prove quite liil- 
lupportahle. 

The sbw conducting quality of the ground, if nbt 
akefed by extraneous influence, would fix the keat 
nrhere it was received, and thus perpetuate the ^feot 
of the unequal action of the sun's beams. The mcu 
UMty of the atmosphere hence performs an import- 
aoit office in the eoMiomy of nature, as a great rcgu- 
lator- of the system, dispensing moderate warmth, 
and aJitemperiil^ the extremities of climate over the 
&ee of the globe. As the heat accumulates within 
the trapics; it will occasion currents of cold air tt> 
nuk from the higher latitudes. But the activity of 
the winds thus raised, being proportional to their>ex. 
siting came, must prevent it from ever surpassing 
cettain limits. A perpetual commerce of heat be^ 
tween the Pc^ and tbe Equator is hence maintain^ 
^, by the agency of opposite currents in the atmos- 
phete. ' These currents will often have thdr diree- 
tion modified ; and they may still produce the same 
effects, by pursuing an oblique or devious coumf . 
The actual ^enomena of climate only require t^ 
ivarioiisiwinds, throughout the year, to advance soqA- 
wards or northwards at the mean rate of almost two 
miles an hour, or to perfcnm in effect Uuree journeys 
of transfer aimually from the Equator to either Pole. 
Not that these currents carry the impressions of hei^t 
^otf-^tM directly from one extremity of the globe vte 
ibe'ifilieirj bat, by^ their inceasant ptAiy^ tihej «aii>BE\.- 
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bute> ill tbe succession of ages^ to spread them gnu 
dually OTcr the intervcning'Space. 

The system of opposite aerial currents leads to the 
same law of the gradation of temperature in different 
latitudes^ as the celebrated Professor Mayer of Got- 
tingen deduced from an empirical process. It would 
appear that the variation of the mean temperature 
at the level of the sea is always proportional to the 
sine of twice the latitude. Thus^ for the parallels 
of every five degrees, the arrangement is simple :— 

tAtitade. Mean Temperature. 



0° 
IQP 

40° 
45° 



84° 

83°.8 

82°.4 

80°.? 

77°.9 

74°.9 

70°.9 

67°.0 

62°.4 

58°.0 



Latitude. 

50° 
55° 
60° 
65° 
70° 

75° 

80^ 
90° 



Mean Temperature. 

53°.5 
49°.2 
45°.0 
41°.3 
38°.l 
35°i> 
33°.6 
32°.4 
32° 



The arithmetical mean, or 58°, corresponds to the 
middle latitude of 45° ; but the real mean of the 



* Perhaps the giiidation of temperature would, in the 
higher latitudes, require a small modification. Instead of 
SSBuming 33^ as the medium at the Pole, it might be more 
exact to adopt 28^, or the melting point of the ice of sea- 
water. But the recent voyagers nave registered the cold- 
ness in advancing northwsprds as much more intense. It 
is evident, however, that their thermometrical observations 
must be a£fected by some latent and material inaccuracy. 
Were the mean temperature of the Arctic regions really be- 
low the point of saline congelation, the annual formaticm 
of ice in those seas would exceed the quantity dissolved, 
and therefore the extension of the frozen fields would, con- 
inuyr to &ct, be constantly progressWe. 



cvtiikVB. IS 

Mipi^Mlare OD«r ^e n^oh Miyfkce of the ^obe li 
67^, ^vhich should occttr on the pficrttllel of 36'' 61^, 
T%e sydtem of canr^to moiBflaitied in the atmau 
tpiiere likefwise eontrilmtes essentially^ by its nnceaai. 
'mg agency In tmnnfening nad dispersing heat^ is6 
(Mv^fnt the excesfidve inequality of seasons in ib^ 
higher latitndefi. But the motions produeed in svdi 
a ^ast mass of fluid mnst evidently follow^ at long 
intervids^ the aeenmidated causes which excite them. 
Hence probably the origin of those violent wmte 
which^ ^ucceecbng to the sultry warmth «f summer 
Mid the ^tmrp frosts Of winter^ prevail in the months 
of Septemb^ and March^ and are therefore caUed 
by seamen the Equinoctial Gales. In the Arctic 
seas nature has made a further provision for correct- 
ing the excessive irregularity of the action of the 
sun's rays. This luminary^ for several months in 
winter, is totally withdrawn from that dreary waste ; 
but, to compensate for his long absence, he continues 
during an equal period in summer to shine without 
interruption. Now, from a beautiful arrangement, 
the surface of the ocean itself, by its alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, presents a vast substratum, on 
which the excesses of heat and of cold in succession 
are mutually spent. In ordinary cases, the super- 
ficial water, as it cools and therefore contracts, sinks 
down into the abyss by its superior gravity; but 
iniien it grows warmer it expands, and consequently 
floats incumbent, communicating afterwards its sur- 
plus heat with extreme slowness to the mass below. 
But the sees within the Arctic circle being always 
near the verge of congelation, at which limit water 
scarcely undergoes any sensible alteration of \o\\sxcu^ 
even irom a considerable change of tenu^t^Vsx^) 
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the sitipef fidal stratum remains constantly stagnant^ 
aad*exposed to receive all the variable impressions 
of the sweeping winds. The piercing cold of win- 
ter> therefore^ spends its rage in freezing the salt 
wat^ to a depth proportional to its intensity and 
cotttinaance.* The prolonged warmth of summer 
again is consumed in melting those fields of ice^ 
every inch of which in thickness requiring as much 
absorption of heat as would raise the temperature 
of a body of water 10^ feet thick a whole degree. 
The summer months are hence nearly gone before 
the sun can dissolve the icy domes^ and shoot with 
entire effect his slanting rays. It may be shown, 
that under the Pole the action of the solar light is, 
at the time of the solstice, one-fourth part greater 
than at the equator, and sufficient in the course of 
a day to melt a sheet of ice an inch and a half thick. 
If horizontal winds serve to balance the unequal 
action of the solar beams over the surface of the 
globe, the rising and descending currents excited in 
the body of the atmosphere still more effectually 
maintain the equilibrium of day and night. After 
the ground has become heated by the direct illumi- 
nation of the sun, it warms the lowest portion of the 
incumbent air, which, being thus dilated, begins to 
ascend, and therefore occasions the descent of an 

• At Melville Island, in the latitude of 74*^ 45', Captain 
Parry observed ice to form, of a thickness from three to 
fi^e inches, around the ship's sides, in the space of twenty- 
four hours ; and in one instance it gained in that time the 
thickness of 7^ inches, Fahrenheit's thermometer being 
then 12** below zero. Such power of congelation, it might 
be computed, would require the full refrigerating action of 
a stratum of air at that temperature, and rather more than 
a mile in height. 



eqBidrfi9EtiM of 4lie fliud4 But these TertioileiBb) 
iiait8y^bei]^ oaee eeeatod, will cmilinartheir mot jmk 
loBg afief the primary tause has coned to io^Ki 
tbcsi^ and may protraety daring the night, the ae»i 
cHmulMkMi of chilled air on the surfiMe of the earth;. 
This eflEect is further augmimted^ in general, hy thr 
frigorific impresakms which are at all times darted' 
downwards from a dear sky.* By the operatiQii of i 
this oomlnned system^ tiierefore, the diomal vidssi;^^ 
tades of temperatore are diminished in the tempe;. 
rate and torrid eones. Another consequence resuHd* 
from such rapid and continual interchange of the; 
higher and lower sfrata, that the same ahsirfute quan*' > 
tity of heat must obtain at every altitude in the att' 
mosphere. 

lliis equal distrihution of heat at all elevatioBSi 
isimoulded, however^ by another prindple^ whicb 
dUises the regular gradation upwards of a decreaaug 
temperature. In fact> air is found to have its capa«.. 
oi^ for heat enlarged by nyre&ction ; so that any^ 
portum frf* the fluid carried to the higher regions^ 
fdiere it by omsequenoe expands^ will have its tenu 
perature prc^rtionally diminished. The decrease 
of temperature in ascending the atmosphere is not? 
fax from being uniform^ at the rate of about one deu 
gree for every hundred yards of elevation. Hence 
the limit of perpetual congelation forms a curve, 
which is nearly the same as the Companion (fthe 
Cycloid, bending gradually from the equator^ re- 
verting its inflexure at the latitude of 45P, and graz. 
ing the surfiice at the Pole. The mean heights of 

* flee Siqipleiiient to the Encydimsedia Britaimica, voL 
in. put L p. 1T7; or TiBHiactioiis of the BAfyai ^ocifiX.^ ^ 
EdtabiagA, vol vUL part iL p. 465. 
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eternal frosty under the equator^ and at the latitudes 
of 30^ and 60^, are respectively 15207, 11484, and 
3818 feet. 

It is important to remark, that the heat of large 
collections of water will seldom agree precisely with 
the mean temperature corresponding to the latitude. 
The variable impressions received at the surface 
from the atmosphere will not, as on land, penetrate 
slowly into the mass, and become mingled and 
equi^ed at a moderate depth. Heat' is conducted 
through liquids chiefly by the internal play result- 
ing from their partial expansion. In the more tem- 
perate regions of the globe, the superficial waters of 
lakes or seas, as they grow warmer, and, therefore, 
specifically lighter, still remain suspended by their 
acquired buoyancy. But whenever they come to be 
chilled, they suffer contraction, and are precipitated 
by their greater density. Hence the deep water, 
both of lakes and of seas, is always considerably 
colder than what floats at the surface. The grada- 
tion of cold is distinctly traced to the depth of twenty 
fethoms, below which the diminished temperature 
continues nearly uniform as far as the sounding- 
line can reach. In shallow seas, however, the cold 
substratum of liquid is brought nearer to the top. 
The increasing coldness of water, drawn up from 
the depth of only a few fathoms, may hence indi- 
cate to the navigator who traverses the wide ocean 
his approach to banks or land. 

These principles, however, will not apply to the 

peculiar circumstances of the Arctic seas. Water 

differs essentially, in its expansion by heat, from 

mercury, oil, or alcohol : Far from dilating uniform. 

fy, a property which fits the lattex fiKd^toiusea for the 
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constnictioii of thermometers^ it swells from the 
point of congelation^ or rather a very few degrees 
above it^ with a rapid progression^ to that of boil, 
ing. Near the limit of its greatest contraction^ the 
volume of water is scarcely affected at all by any 
alteration of heat. When the surface of the ocean 
is depressed to a temperature between 28 and 44 
degrees of Fahrenheit's scale^ it will remain almost 
stagnant^ and therefore exposed to the full impres- 
sion of external cold. Hence the Polar seas are al- 
ways ready, under the action of any frosty wind, to 
waSer congelation. The annual variations of the 
weather are in those seas expended on the superfi- 
cial waters, without disturbing the vast abyss be- 
low. Contrary to what takes place under milder 
skies, the water drawn up from a considerable depth 
is often warmer within the Arctic circle than what 
lies on the sur&ce. The floating ice accordingly be- 
gins to melt generally on the under side, from the 
slow communication of the heat sent upwards. 

These deductions are confirmed by the nice re- 
sults of astronomical observations. Any change in 
the temperature of our globe would occasion a cor- 
responding mutation of volume, and consequently 
an alteration in the momentum of the revolving 
mass. Thus, if, from the accession of heat, the earth 
had gained only a millionth part of linear expan. 
sion, it would have required an increase of five times 
proportionally more momentum to maintain the 
same rotation. On this supposition, therefore, the 
diurnal revolution would have been retarded at the 
rate of three seconds in a week. But the length of 
the day has certainly not varied one second m a ^««t 
since the age of Hipparcbua ; for we cannot *vma^<& 

VOL. I. ^ 
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that the ancient observations could ever deviate an 
hour from the truth. We may hence conclude that, 
in the lapse of three tl^ousand years, the mass of 
our globe has not acquired the ten millionth part of 
expansion, which the smallest fraction of a degree 
of heat would have communicated. 

The accumulation of ice on the surface of the 
ocean would likewise have occasioned a prolonga. 
tion of the length of the day. This eflTect would no 
doubt be diminished under the Arctic circle, from 
the proximity of the glacial protuberance to the 
axis ; but its influence would cause a notable dif. 
ference. 

After the continued action of the sun has at last 
melted away the great body of ice, a short and du- 
bious interval of warmth occurs. In the space of 
a few weeksy only visited by slanting and enfeebled 
rays, frost again resumes his tremendous sway. It 
begins to snow as early as August, and the whole 
ground is covered, to the depth of two or three feet, 
before the month of October. Along the shores and 
the bays, the fresh water, poured from rivulets, or 
drained from the thawing of former collections of 
snow, becomes quickly converted into solid ice. As 
the cold augments, the air deposits its moisture 
in the form of a fog, which freezes into a fine gossa- 
mer netting or spicular icicles, dispersed through 
the atmosphere and extremely minute, that might 
seem to pierce and excoriate the skin. The hoar 
frost settles profusely, in fantastic clusters, on every 
prominence. The whole' surface of the sea steams 
like a limekiln, — an appearance called the frost- 
smoke, caused, as in other instances of the produc 
tion of vapour, by the water's being still relatively 

6 
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warmer than the incumhent air. At length the 
dispersion of the mist^ and consequent clearness of 
the atmosphere^ announce that the upper stratum 
of the sea itself has cooled to the same standard ; 
a sheet of ice spreads quickly over the smooth ex- 
panse^ and often gains the thickness of an inch in a 
single night. The darkness of a prolonged winter 
now broods impenetrably over the frozen continent^ 
unless the moon chance at times to obtrude her faint 
rays, which only discover the horrors and wide de- 
solation of the scene. The wretched settlers, cover- 
ed with a load of bear-skins, remain crowded and 
immured in their hut, every chink of which they 
carefully stop against the piercing external cold; 
and, cowering about the stove or the lamp, they 
seek to doze away the tedious night. Their slen- 
der stock of provisions, though kept in the same 
apartment, is often frozen so hard as to require to 
be cut by a hatchet. The whole of the inside of 
their hut becomes lined with a thick crust of ice ; 
and, if they happen for an instant to open a win- 
dow, the moisture of the confined air is immediately 
precipitated in the form of a shower of snow. As 
the frost continues to penetrate deeper, the rocks are 
heard at a distance to split with loud explosions. 
The sleep of death seems to wrap up the scene in 
utter and oblivious ruin.* 



* ^ The sound of voices which, during the cold weather, 
could be heard at a much greater distance than usual, 
served now and then to hreSk the silence which reigned 
around us ; a silence &r different from that peaceable com- 
posuT* wldch characterizes the landscape of a cultivated 
country ; it was the death-like stillness of the most dreary 
desola^n, and the total absence of animated eTQaVeTici^.^'* 
Vammt. During the winter at Melville Island, ]^op\e N?cte 
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At length the sun reappears above the horizon ; 
but his languid beams rather betray the wide waste 
than brighten the prospect. By degrees, however, 
the farther progress of the frost is checked. In the 
month of May, the famished inmates venture to 
leave their hut, in quest of fish on the margin of 
the sea. As the sun acquires elevation, his power 
is greatly increased. The snow gradually wastes 
away — the ice dissolves apace — and vast fragments 
of it, detached from the cliffs, and undermined be- 
neath, precipitate themselves on the shores with the 
crash of thunder. The ocean is now unbound, and 
its icy dome broken up with tremendous rupture. 
The enormous fields of ice, thus set afloat, are, by 
the violence of winds and currents, again dissevered 
and dispersed. Sometimes, impelled in opposite di- 
rections, they approach, and strike with a mutual 
shock, like the crush of worlds, — suflGicient, if op- 
posed, to reduce to atoms, in a moment, the proud- 
est monuments of human power. It is impossible 
to picture a situation more awful than that of the 
poor crew of a whaler, who see their frail bark 
thus fatally enclosed, expecting immediate and in- 
evitable destruction. 

Before the end of June, the shoals of ice in the 
Arctic seas are commonly divided, scattered, and 
dissipated. But the atmosphere is then almost con- 
tinually damp, and loaded with vapour. At this 
season of the year, a dense fog generally covers the 



heard conversing at the distance of a mile. This was no 
doubt owing partly to the density of the frigid atmosphere ; 
but chjeflj to the absence of all obstruction in a scene of 
universal calm and darkness. 
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surface of the sea, of a milder temperature indeed 
than the frost-smoke, yet produced by the inversion 
of the same cause. The lower stratum of air^ as it 
successively touches the colder body of water, be- 
comes chilled, and thence disposed to deposit its. 
moisture. Such thick fogs, with mere gleams of 
clear weather, infesting the northern seas during the 
greater part of the summer, render their navigation 
extremely dangerous. In the course of the month 
of July, the superficial water is at last brought to an 
equilibrium of temperature with the air, and the sun 
now shines out with a bright and dazzling radiance. 
For some days before the close of the summer, such 
excessive heat is accumulated in the bays and shel- 
tered spots, that the tar and pitch are sometimes 
melted, and run down the ship's sides. 

Notwithstanding the shortness of the summer in 
the high latitudes, the air on land becomes often op- 
pressively sultry. This excessive heat, being con- 
joined with moisture, engenders clouds of mosqui- 
toes, from the stings of which the Laplanders are 
forced to seek refuge in their huts, where they enve- 
lope themselves in dense smoke. Humidity marks the 
general character of the Arctic regions, which are 
covered during the greater part of the year with chil- 
ling fogs. The sky seldom appears clear, except for 
a few weeks in winter, when the cold at the surface 
becomes most intense. Yet the rigour of that season 
is not felt so severely as the thermometer would in- 
dicate. When the temperature is lowest, the air is 
commonly calm, and, therefore, abstracts less heat 
from the body than the exposure to a strong wind of 
much inferior coldness. The providence of lh.e na- 
tives serves to mitigate the hardships tViey \i«tVft \ft 
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suffer. The Esquimaux^ on the approach of winter^ 
cut the hard ice into tall square blocks^ with which 
they construct regular spacious domes^ connected 
with other smaller ones^ for the various purposes of 
domestic economy. They shape the inside with care^ 
and give it an even glossy surface by the affusion of 
water. The snowy wall soon becomes a solid con- 
crete mass^ which^ being a slow conductor^ checks 
the access of cold^ while it admits a sufficient portion 
of light It may also be remarked^ that the exter- 
nal darkness prevails only during a part of the day. 
Since twilight obtains whenever the sun is less de- 
pressed than 18 degrees below the horizon^ the limits of 
entire obscuration occur in the latitudes of 84^^ and 
48^® ; in the former at mid-day in the winter solstice, 
and in the latter at midnight in the solstice of sum- 
mer. Between these extremes the atmosphere at 
the opposite seasons glows to a greater or a less 
extent, from the middle of the day or of the night. 
Accordingly, Captain Parry's party, during their 
detention at Melville Island, in the latitude of 
74* 40', found, that in clear weather, about noon, 
they could easily, in the depth of winter, read the 
smallest print on deck. This position corresponds 
to the alternating parallel of 58^ 20', which nearly 
reaches Orkney, where the transparency of the nights 
in the height of summer is well known. The ap- 
proach of twilight is, besides, advanced in the frozen 
regions by the superior refractive power of a very 
dense atmosphere. The horizontal refraction usually 
raises the lower limb of the sun and moon about the 
twelfth part of their diameters, and often gives it a 
wavy and fantastic outline. Hence the reappear- 
ance of those iuminaries is hastened "mtbin. the Arc-i 
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tic circle^ though the quantity of anticipation has 
been much exaggerated. 

The ice which obstructs the navigation of th6 
Arctic seas consists of two very different kinds ; the 
one produced by the congelation of fresh^ and the 
other by that of salt water. In those inhospitable 
tracts^ the snow which annually falls on the islands 
or continents^ being again dissolved by the progress 
of the summer's heat^ pours forth numerous rills and 
limpid streams^ which collect along the' indented 
shores^ and in the deep bays enclosed by precipitous 
rocks. There^ this clear and gelid water soon freezes^ 
and every successive year supplies an additional in- 
vesting crusty till^ after the lapse perhaps of several 
centuries^ the icy mass rises at last to the size and 
aspect of a mountain^ commensurate with the eleva^ 
tion of the adjoining cliffs. The melting of the snow^ 
which is afterwards deposited on such enormous 
blocks^ likewise contributes to their growth ; and, by 
filling up the accidental holes or crevices, it renders 
the whole structure compact and uniform. Mean- 
while the principle of destruction has already begun 
its operations. Th6 ceaseless agitation of the sea 
gradually wears and undermines the base of the icy 
mountain, till, at length, by the action of its own 
accumulated weight, when it has perhaps attained 
an altitude of a thousand, or even two thousand 
feet, it is torn from its frozen chains, and precipitat- 
ed, with tremendous plunge, into the abyss below. 
This mighty launch now floats like a lofty island on 
the ocean; till, driven southwards by winds and 
currents, it insensibly wastes and dissolves away in 
the wide Atlantic. 

Sud), I conceive, to be the real origiii oi t\ift \c^ 
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^pquntaiiifl or icebergs, entirely similar in their for- 
^aation to X\ie glaciers which occur on the flanks of 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. They consist of a dear, 
compact, and solid ice, which has the fine green tint 
verging to blue, which ice or water, when very pure 
and of a sufficient depth, always assumes. From 
the cavities of these icebergs, the crews of the north, 
em whalers are accustomed, by means of a Iiose, or 
flexible tube of canvass, to fill their casks easily with 
the finest and softest water. Of the same species 
of ice, the fragments which are picked up as they 
float on the surface of the ocean yield the adventur- 
ous navigator the most refreshing beverage.* 

It was long disputed among the learned, whether 
the waters of the ocean are capable of being congeal- 
ed ; and many frivolous and absurd arguments^ of 
omrse, were advanced to prove the impossibility of 
tile fact. But the question is now completely re- 
solved ; and the freezing of sea- water is established 
both by observation and experiment. The product, 
however, is an imperfect sort of ice, easily distin- 
guishable from the result of a regular crystallization : 
it is porous, incompact, and imperfectly diaphanous. 
It consists of spicular shoots, or thin flakes, which 
detain within their interstices the stronger brine; 
and its granular spongy texture has, in fact, the ap- 
pearance of congealed syrup, or what the confection- 
ers call water-ice. This saline ice can, therefore, 
never yield pure water ; yet, if the strong brine im- 
prisoned in it be first suffered to drain off slowly, 

.■^ >■>»■» ■■ ■■ ■■ II ■ I — ■■■■ MM III M »■■■ ■■■ IMIM ■■ I ■■■■■ ■■■■1^ 

• The water which flows from those Arctic glaciers, be- 
comes frozen again on the approach of winter, and forms 
along the coast a thick stratum of blue solid ice, imbedded 
in the beach, and from six to ten feet under the surface. 
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the loose mass that remains will melt into a braelL 
ish liquid^ which in some cases may be deemM 
potable.* '^* 

To congeal sea-water of the ordinary saltness^ or 
containing nearly the thirtieth part of its weight of 
saline matter^ it requires not an extreme cold ; thk 
process taking effect about the 27th degree on Fall- 
penheit's scale^ or only five degrees below the frecK. 
ing-point of fresh water. Within the Arctic circlfe, 
therefore^ the surface of the ocean being never mueh 
warmer, is, in the decline of the summer, soon cooL- 
ed down to the limit at which congelation com- 
mences. About the end of July, or the beginning 
of August, a sheet of ice, perhaps an inch thick, is 
formed in the space of a single night. The frost now 
maintains ascendency, and shoots its increasing en- 
ergy in all directions, till it has covered the whole 
extent of those seas with a solid vault to the depth . 
of several feet. But, on the return of spring, the 
penetrating rays of the sim gradually melt or soften 
that icy floor, and render its substance friable and 
easily disrupted. The first strong wind, creating a 
swell in the ocean, then breaks up the vast continent 
into large fields, which are afterwards shivered into 
fragments by their mutual collision. This generaL 
ly happens early in the month of June ; and a few 
weeks are commonly suflGicient to disperse and dis*. 

* Captain Pany remarked, that the superficial water 
near melting ice had scarcely anj trace of saltness. In 
other observations made about the end of July, he disc6» 
vered the water at the sur&ce to contain only the 550th 
part of its weight of salt ; but under ten fathoms the pro- 
portion had increased to the 39th, and at the depth of 300 
rathoms to the 37th part. The friable ice of sea-\7aXex ^«i 
found to hoM the llStb part of salt 
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solve the floating ice. The sea is at last open^ for a 
short and dubious interval^ to the pursuits of the 
adventurous mariner. 

While icebergs are thus, the slow growth of ages, 
the fields or shoals of saline ice are annually formed 
and destroyed. The ice generated from melted snow 
is hard^ pellucid, and often swells to enormous height 
and dimensions. But the concretion of salt water 
wants solidity, clearness, and strength, and never 
rises to any very considerable thickness. It seldom 
floats during more than part of the year ; though, in 
some cold seasons, the scattered fragments may be 
surprised by the early frost, and preserved till the 
following summer. 

The whale-fishers enumerate several varieties of 
the salt-water ice. A very wide expanse of it they 
call a fiddy and one of smaller dimensions a floe. 
When a field is dissevered by a subaqueous or grown 
swell, it breaks into numerous pieces, seldom ex- 
ceeding forty or fifty yards in diameter, which, taken 
collectively, are termed a pcick. This pack again, 
when of a broad shape, is called a patch ; and, when 
much elongated, a stream. The packs of ice are 
crowded and heaped together by violent winds ; but 
they agun separate and spread asunder in calm 
weather. If a ship can sail freely through the float- 
ing pieces of ice, it is called drifUice; and the ice 
itself is said to be loose or open. When, from the 
effect of abrasion, the larger blocks of ice are crum- 
bled into minute fragments, this collection is called 
bra^h-ice, A portion of ice rising above the com- 
mon level is termed a hummock, being produced by 
the squeezing of one piece over another. These hum- 
mocks or protuberances break the uniform surfiace 
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pf the ioe, and give it a most diversified and fantas- 
tie appearance. They are numerous in the heavy 
packs^ and along the edges of ice-fields^ reaching to 
the height of thirty feet. The term sludge is applied 
by the sailors to the soft and incoherent crystals 
which the frost forms wheait first attacks the ruffled 
surface of Uie ocean. As these increase^ they have 
some effect^ like oil^ to still the secondary waves; 
but they are prevented from coalescing into a con- 
tinuous sheets by the agitation which still prevails ; 
and they form small discs^ rounded by continual at- 
trition^ and scarcely three inches in diameter^ called 
pancakes. Sometimes these again unite into circu- 
lar pieces^ perhaps a foot thick^ and many yards in 
circumference. 

The fields and other collections of floating ice are 
often discovered at a great distance^ by that singu- 
lar appearance on the verge of the horizon^ which 
the Dutch seamen have termed ice-Mink, It is a 
stratum of lucid whiteness^ occasioned evidently by 
the glare of light reflected obliquely from the surface 
af the ice against the opposite atmosphere. This 
shining streaky which looks always brightest in clear 
weather^ indicates^ to the experienced navigator^ 20 
or 30 miles beyond the limit of direct vision^ not 
only the extent and figure^ but even the quality of 
the ice. The blink from packs of ice appears of a 
pure white^ while that which is occasioned by snow- 
fields has some tinge of yellow. 

The mountains of hard and perfect ice are the 
gradual production^ perhaps^ of many centuries. 
Along the western coast of Greenland^ prolonged 
into Davis's Strait^ they form an immense rampart^ 
which presents to the mariner a sublime spectacle 
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resembling, at a distance, whole groups of churches, 
mantling castles, or fleets under full sail. Every 
year, but especially in hot seasons, they are partially 
detached from their seats, and whelmed into the 
deep sea. In Davis's Strait those icebergs appear 
the most frequent ; and about Disco Bay, where the 
soundings exceed 300 fathoms, masses of such enor- 
nious dimensions are met with, that the Dutch sea- 
men compare them to cities, and often bestow on 
them the familiar names of Amsterdam or Haer- 
lem. They are carried towards the Atlantic by the 
current which generally flows from the north-east^ 
and after they reach the warmer water of the lower 
latitudes they rapidly dissolve, and finally disap- 
pear, probably in the space of a few months. 

The blocks of fresh-water ice appear black as 
they float ; but show a fine emerald or beryl 
hue when brought up on the deck. Though per- 
fectly transparent like crystal, they sometimes en- 
close threads or streamlets of air-bubbles, extricated 
in the act of congelation. This pure ice, being only 
a fifteenth part lighter than fresh water, must conse- 
quently project about one-tenth as it swims on the 
sea. An iceberg of 2000 feet in height would there- 
fore, after it floated, still rise 200 feet above the sur- 
face of the water. Such, perhaps, may be considered 
as nearly the extreme dimensions. Those moun- 
tains of ice may even acquire more elevation at a 
distance from land, both from the snow which falls 
on them, and from the copious vapours which preci- 
pitate and congeal on their surface. But in general 
they are carried forwards by the current which sets 
from the north-east into the Atlantic, where, bathed 
in a warmer ^uid, they .rapidly waste and dissolve. 
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It may be shown by experiment^ that if the water 
in which they float had only the temperature of 4SP, 
the mass of ice would lose the thickness of an inch 
every hour, or two feet in a day. Supposing the 
surface of the sea to be at 52°^ the daily diminution 
of thickness would be doubled, and would therefom 
amount to four feet. An iceberg having 600 feet 
of total elevation would hence, on this probable 
estimate, require 150 days for its dissolution. But 
the melting of the ice would be grejitly accelerated if 
the mass were impelled through the water by the 
action of winds. A velocity of only a mile in an 
hour would triple the ordinary eflTect. Hence, though 
large bodies of ice are often found near the banks of 
Newfoundland, they seldom advance ferther, ot 
pass beyond the 48th degree of latitude. Within 
the Arctic regions those stupendous blocks remain^ 
by their mere inertia, so fixed on the water, as com* 
monly to serve for the mooring of vessels employed 
in the whale-fishery. ^ In such cases, however, it is 
a necessary precaution to lengthen the cables, and 
ride at some distance from the frozen cliff; because 
the fragments of ice, which the seamen term calves, 
are frequently detached from the under part of the 
mass, and, darting upwards, acquire such a velocity 
in their ascent, that they would infallibly strike 
holes into the ship's bottom. 

The ice produced from salt water is whitish, po- 
rous, and almost opaque. It is so dense, from the 
quantityof strong brine enclosed in its substance, that, 
when floating in the sea, it projects only one-fiftieth 
part above the surface. The porous saline ice has a 
variable thickness, yet seldom exceeding six feet. 
But this saline ice which, during the greater paiX oi 
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the year^ covers the Arctic seas^ is annually formed 
and destroyed ; a small portion of it only^ and at 
certain seasons^ escaping the general wreck. The 
thaw commonly lasts about three months ; and dur. 
ing that time the heat of the solar rays^ which^ though 
oblique^ yet act with unceasing energy^ whether ap- 
plied directly or through the intervention of the air 
or the water^ is sufficient for the dissolution of all 
the ice produced in the course of the autumn^ the 
winter, and the spring. It may be proved by experi- 
ment that, under the Pole itself, the power of the 
sun at the solstice could, in the space of a week, 
melt a stratum of five inches of ice. We may hence 
fairly compute the annual effect to be sufficient for 
thawing to the depth of forty inches. It should 
likewise be observed, that, owing to the prevailing 
haziness of the atmosphere in the northern latitudes^ 
those singular cold emanations which always dart 
from an azure sky, and in the more temperate cH. 
mates diminish the calorific action of the sun often 
by one-fifth part, can scarcely exist. On this ac 
count, perhaps the estimate of the annual destrue* 
tion of Polar ice may be swelled to a thickness of 
four feet. 

As heat is absorbed in the process of thawing, so 
it is again evolved in the act of congelation. The 
annual formation and destruction of ice within the 
Arctic circle, is hence a beautiful provision of Na- 
ture for mitigating the excessive inequality of tem- 
perature. Had only dry land been there opposed 
to the sun, it would have been absolutely scorched 
by his incessant beams in summer, and pinched in 
the darkness of winter by the most intense and pe- 
netmting cold. None of the animal or vegetable 
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tribes could have at all supported such extremes. 
But^ in the actual arrangement^ the surplus heat of 
summer is spent in melting away the ice ; and its 
deficiency in winter is partly supplied by the influ. 
ence of the progress of congelation. As long as ioe 
remains to thaw^ or water to freeze^ the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere can never vary beyond cer- 
tain limits. Such is the harmony of the system ; 
and all experience and observation forbid us to be- 
lieve it to be subject to any radical change. Some 
years may chance to form more ice than others^ or 
to melt more away ; but it were idle to expect any 
thing like a general orij)ermanent disruption of the 
glacial crust which binds the regions of the north. 
Even were this ice once removed, a similar collec- 
tion would soon succeed, since it is always the ef- 
fect, and not the cause, of the disposition of the at- 
mosphere, which it really serves to temper. We 
should be guilty of the most vicious reasoning in a 
circle, if we maintained that ice first cooled the air, 
and that this cold air next increased the fields of 
ice. 

But, whatever may be the vicissitudes of the 
Polar ice, they cannot, in any sensible manner, 
affect the climates of the lower latitudes. The 
whole circumjacent space where frost holds his 
reign, bears a very small proportion to the surface 
of the northern hemisphere. Reckoning from the 
parallel of sixty degrees, it would not exceed the 
eighth part ; but, since the gelid region hardly ex- 
tends below the latitude of seventy-five degrees, it 
may be stated at the thirty-second part of the he- 
misphere. On the supposition, therefore, that the 
Arctic cold were all tranaferreA and infused into 1i\ve 
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atmosphere of the soath^ it could yet produce M. 
visible alteration of climate. • 

Even if we imagined with Mr Scoresby, thaUt, 
during the years 1816 and 181 7> two thousand 
square leagues of ice have disappeared in the Green- 
land seas between the parallels of seventy.four and 
d^ty degrees^ this extent would still scarcely ex- 
ceed half the surface of Ireland. It may be calcii- 
lated^ that the loss of heat on our globe^ occasioned 
by a total eclipse of the sun^ reckoning this only 
equivalent to a complete obscuration for the space 
of a single hour^ is as much as would be absorbed 
by. the thawing of a circle of ice 500 miles in dia^ 
meter^ and 150 feet thick. This quantity surpasses 
at least sixty times the ice-fields dispersed from 
Greenland^ allowing them the mean thickness of 
thirty feet ; and yet the temperature of the air is 
never depressed more than a degree or two during 
the continuance of any solar eclipse. 

But the idea is quite chimerical^ that any winds 
could ever transport the Polar influence to our 
shores. It may be proved, from the results of ac- 
curate experiment, that a current of air flowing 
over a warmer surface, whether of land or water, 
becomes, in the space of an hour, penetrated with 
the same temperature through a stratum of eighty 
feet ; though the limit of actual contact, or of mu- 
tual attrition, is confined to a surface ROt exceeding 
the 500th part of an inch in thickness. If we as- 
sign to it the height of a mile, which is a most ample 
allowance, it would lose all its sharpness, and ac- 
quire the standard heat in the course of sixty-six 
hours. Admitting this wind to travel at the rate 
erea of twenty miles each hour, it would conse- 
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quaitly spend all i48 Mgorifie aetion in a tract ti 
1B30 miles. The gales from the remotest novA 
must thus disdiarge their store of cold into the 
QenBMSk Sea or the Atlantic Ocean. Nor could 
audi impfcssions^ though ccmtinued through a course 
0f aLgl&h have the smallest power to chill the supar. 
fidal water ; for the moment any portion of this • 
waa cooled^ it would^ from its increased density, 
aink down into the vast abyss. The sorfEMse woidd 
not be affected till after the cooling had^ in its pro- 
gness, pervaded the whole mass from the bottom 
liptwards. According to the calculations of La- 
jj^aee, founded on a comparison of the theory of tides 
with actual observation, the mean depth of the 
oecsD exceeds ten English miles. Supposing, there- 
fore, a wind blowing from some northerly point, 
and ten degrees colder than the water, were to sweep 
over the Atlantic six months every year, at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour, it would take 220 years to 
cool that vast body of water only a single degree. 

Smne persons have imagined that the mountains 
or islands of ice, which are occasionally drifted into 
the Atlantic Ocean, must be sufficient, by their fri. 
gorific influence, to modify the character of our eli- 
mate. One of the first who advanced that opinion 
was the ingenious Richard Bradley, fellow of the , 
Royal Society, and professor of botany in the uni^ 
versity of Cambridge. In " A Survey of the An- 
cient Husbandry and Gardening, collected from the 
Greek and Roman Writers," printed in octavo at 
Londim in 1725, he introduces the following re- 
markable passage :— • 

" I the rather m^ition the case of winds becom- 
inf eoldhjr mixing with the effluvia of mow ot 
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ii/e, betetis^ I have made some remarks upon the 
tempestuous weather, which often happens about 
the end of May, or In June, which has in all my 
observations been brought in by westerly winds ; 
and again, I as surely find, that at such times large 
islands of ice and snow are passing to the south, 
ward in the Western Ocean, as I have been inform- 
ed by several captains of ships that were then com- 
ing from our plantations to England. Some of 
these islands are so large as to measure sixty miles 
in length, and yielding so great a vapour, that for 
a day's voyage on one side of them, the weather has 
been so hazy that the mariners could not discover 
what they were ; and this was accompanied with so 
much cold, that they imagined they had mistaken 
in their accounts, and got several degrees too far 
towards the north ; but a day or two explained the 
matter, and gave them an opportunity of surveying 
what they had been so much surprised at. Now, 
considering the extraordinary heat of the sun, at 
the season these appear, the vapour must be very 
considerable that rises from them, and it is no won. 
der then, that, as it expands itself, it presses the air 
with violence enough to cause tempests and carry 
cold along with it." 

But a little reflection will convince us that such 
•remote influence on our climate must be quite in- 
significant. At a very wide estimation, the surface 
of ice exposed to the winds could never exceed the 
thousandth part of the whole expanse of the At- 
lantic Ocean ; consequently the general tempera- 
ture of the air would not be altered the fortieth 
part of a degree. Nor could this minute impression 
be wafted to our shores, . being invariably spent in 



the lengtbJ^ tike voyage.:. JJie oyimoiiyfhuAi ^ 
Bindley .^atertaui^ MW. a , hundred, years, ^go 
mighi have- been tolerated in the in&noy of pliysiqi^ 
sdenoe ; but that tkesauieuotioii should be reviy/^^ 
and proclaimed with copMence at this day^ n^ 
well excite surprise. ,,!;,. 

These reasonings^ which suggested themselves. ^ 
the occasion of the sailing of the first expedition* sent 
by government to explore the Arctic seas^ have be^ 
«iingulady confirmed by the results of the jate .^ 
ringKVoyages^ Captain Parry^ by the most vigilaj^t 
extertioos indeed^ succeeded^ during the brief v^^ 
terval: of an ()pen season^ to advance from Baffini's 
Biiy^. by Lancaster Sounds above 400 miles wesX- 
wAj^y through floating masses of ice^ on the .p^ 
rallel of '7& degrees ; but this distance is probably 
lieti • the ! 'third part of the whole space betW)^^ 
Jhe lAtlantic/ and Pacific Oceans. AH the sub^^- 
quefit attelnpts of that able navigator to penetia^ 
any farther in the same direction have proved, un- 
vsuccessfttl ; and his last arduous scheme of reaching 
the Pole^ by dragging boats over an expanse of rough 
and. brokmi ice^ utterly failed. The utmost. Ifa- 
boiir land incited exertions of the crews scarcely 
enabled him to proceed, in 1827, three degrees north- 
wards fi^m Spitzbergen, and attain the latitude of 
82® 46', not far beyond the usual resort of the Green- 
land whalers. Captain Weddell, without the stijx^u- 
lant of national reward, had, four years before, the 
resolution to penetrate to a very great height in the 
opfxifiite hemisphere, which is always eonaidei:^d 
colder and less accessible than the northern^ havjiig 
advanced to the latitude of 74° 15' in an open .s^ 

Onihabypothesia that the quantitiea o£ Kt^ in\4<^ 
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encumber the Arctic seas have been accumulating 
for a long succession of years^ it is assumed as a fact^ 
that throughout Europe a milder and more genial 
dimate had formerly prevailed. A closer inspec 
tion of the details, however, will show this suppo- 
sition to be destitute of any solid support. One 
hears continual complaints, indeed, of the altered 
condition of the seasons, especially from elderly 
persons,, whose bodily frame has become more sus- 
ceptible to the impressions of cold ; but similar la. 
mentations have been repeated by the poets and the 
vulgar from the earliest times. If we listened im- 
plicitly to such querulous declaimers, we should 
believe that Nature has spent all her fires, and is 
hastening fast into decay. Immense forests, it is said, 
anciently clothed the highest tracts of this island and 
other northern countries, where scarcely a tree iCan 
now be made to grow. . The period of vintage was 
in former ages several weeks earlier in France tha^ 
at present ; vineyards were planted during the time 
of the Romans in various parts of the south of Eng- 
land, where at this day even hops are raised with 
difficulty ; and the sides of many hills in Scotland 
bear evident traces of the plough, which have been 
long since abandoned irretrievably to the dusky 
heati). 

' But, in answer to such allegations, it may be ob- 
served, that a patch of wood will not thrive in cold 
situations, merely for want of the shelter which :is 
affi)rded by extensive plantations. In Sweden and 
Nk)rway, which are mostly covered with natural fo- 
rests, it has become an object of police to prevei^t 
their indiscriminate destruction; The timber in those 
sylvan countries is cut at stated periods of its growth, 
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and in detached portions ; the vacant spaces being 
left as nurseries^ embosomed amidst an expanse of 
tall trees. Some places in Sweden/ where the fo* 
rests have been accidentally destroyed by fire, pre- 
sent the image of sterility and of wide desolation. 

It is probable that the vines grown in ancient 
times were coarser and hardier plants than those 
which are now cultivated. A similarobservation ex- 
tends to all the products of gardening. A succession 
of diligent culture softens the character of the vege^ 
table tribes, and renders them more delicate, while 
it heightens the flavour of their fruit. The Roman 
soldiers stationed in Britain would naturally prefer 
wine, their accustomed beverage, however harsh and 
poor, to the cerviaia, or unpalatable ale brewed by 
the rude arts of the natives. 

The marks of tillage left on our northern hills 
prove only the wretched state of agriculture at a 
remote period. For want of a proper system of ro- 
tation, and the due application of manure, the starv- 
ing tenantry were then tempted to tear up with the 
{^ough every virgin spot they could find, and, after 
extracting from it a pitiful crop or two of oats, to 
abandon it to a lasting sterility. The cattle in those 
days, having no sort of provender through the win- 
ter but dry straw, were quite feeble and exhausted 
in the spring. The soil, too, was very stiff, from 
want of repeated and seasonable tillage. Under 
such circumstances, it affords no proof of any great 
heat, that the slothful peasants, oppressed with a 
load of clothes, usually began their operations in the 
field before sunrise, while preparing the ground for 
the reception of the barley-seed. 

It is very difficult to ascertam the precise condi-^ 
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'^orPW lihe weather m ' distant ages. The thenhO- 
' eifei^ Was not invented till 1590, by the celebrated 
filctolrioj nor was that valuable instnimewt te^ 
^liijed to a correct standard before the year 1724, Hy 
the 'skill of Fahrenheit. We have hence no obse*- 
vatiops of temperature which go further back' tKah 
a ieritury. Prior to this period, we must glean ouf 
Information from the loose and scanty notices Which 
are scattered through the old chronicles relative tb 
me state of the harvest, the quality of the vintagfe, 
oj^.the endurance of frost and snow in the winter. 
(3;r.eat allowance, however, should be made fdr the 
spirit of exaggeration and the love of the marvellotte 
which infect all those rude historical monuments: 

, On glancing over the incidental notices of the state 
bf the weather, it is obvious that no material diangb 
1^ taken place for the last thousand year^ in ' the 
climate of Europe ; but we may conjecture that tt 
^Bi^ gradually acquired rather a milder character ; 
aV least its excessive severity appears on the whofe 
to be of rarer occurrence. The weather seenis not 
to afiect any precise course of succession, although 
two oir more years of remarkable heat or coM dften 
iollow consecutively ; yet there can be no doubt, that 
series of atmospheric changes, however complicaited 
sttid! 'perplexing, are as determinate in their nature 
as tlife revolutions of the celestial bodies. When the 
science of meteorology is more advanced, we shall, 
pefhipS;, by discovering a glimpse of those va^t cycles, 
wfeicl^ result from the varied aspects of the sun coni- 
. ►peid ydth the feebler influence of the moon', be at 
length enabled to predict, with some degree of pro- 
Tbability, the condition of future seasons. The in- 
termediate period of nine years,' or the aemi-revdlti- 



ti(H) iiOTfljt of tite [unv a^f^ »nd apogee, proposed 
hy.XoaidD, f^atf qot jtO:be altogether ileslitute of 
faiui4ft>pil> ■ Thus, o( th^ years remarkably eplj^, 
1629'wqs.8itcceeded, afUir the uiterval of four jie^ 
riocU .or 36 years, by 1658, wliose severity lasK^ 
Ibiougb, the fUlowing year. The same interval brum 
vfl to 1695, and five periods more extends ifo 17^, 
— q^V^ry bmoiu cold year ; three periods now aornp 
down to 1767> inne years more b> 1776> and eighte^ 
yeai!B more to 1794, the cold continuing througfi 
1795- Of the hot years it may be observed, tluit 
four perijods.of nine years extend from 1616 to 1653, 
and three sudi «gtun to 1679. From 1701 to 1718 
there was an interval of 17 years, or very nearly 
two periods, while three periods reach lo 1745, ^no- 
th^T p^od lo 1754, and one more &lls on 1763; 
and |p»ai 1779 to 1788 there are Just nine years^ 
The y^ic 1818 would therefore correspond to 1701, 
1719, imd 1746, and consequently very nearly to 
I7I& jlLgiun,theyear8l784, 1793, 1802, and 1811, 
at the intervals of successive periods, were all of 
themremar^bly warm. A cycle of 54 years, in- 
cludisg therefore six of these subordinate periods, 
bM lately been proposed with much confidence, b)4 
apparently on slender grounds. 

If the cUmal« had undergone any real change in 
Uie mprc temperate parts of Europe, a correspond- 
ing altepktifWt ,with very distinct features, must in- 
evitably have taken place in the Arctic regions. 
But adi'^pvssionate inquiry discovers no circnmstan- 
cea whi^ at all clearly point at such a conclusibp. 
Ofl fclds head we may readily satisfy ourselves, lay 
% s'bo'f' retiic^piect of the principal facts which hav^ 
l)eiei;i..recpnled,,bj voj^ajers. 
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-/Greenland^ in its potitioii lutd genoBl* onlline^ 
appears to resemble tiie vast promoirtoiy o# Sbi&th 
America. From Cape Farewell^ a small islaiii^ ^- 
vided fiom the shore by a narrow inlet callecl Staau I 
ten! Hoek^ in the latitude of 60°^ it stretches, in a 
north-westerly direction, about 200 miles^ to Cape 
Desolation, sjid then nearly northwards to Good . 
Ha^een, in latitude 65°, where it inclines, nearly 
a rpoint towards the east, as far as the island of 
Disco, which occupies a ^>acious bay, between the 
latitudes of 67° and 71^ in Davis's Strait. Thence 
the contin^it extends almost due north, beyond the 
latitude of 76°> till it is lost in the recesses of Baf. 
fin% Bay. On the other side, Greenland stretches 
abottt north^north^Neast 300 miles, but with a great 
sindosily, till nearly opposite to leelandj in the la- 
titude of 64°> and now advances almost north.«ast 
to ^ latitude of 7^/ when, suddenly bending to ' 
the north, it holds this direction beyond Spitaber. 
gen and the latitude of 80°. The coast is every- ' 
where bold and rocky, like that of Norway; and 
thef interior of the country consists of clustering lofty • 
mountains, covered with eternal snows. But die 
wtot^n side, which forms Davis's Strait, is indent- 
ed ^ with numerous bights, creeks, and fiords or 
firthff, which, for the iq)ace of two or three months 
eaeh year, look verdant, and yield, tolerable pastur- 
agd. -'(The eastern shore, again, which properly 
bounds the Greenland seas, can rarely be approach- 
ed ^ thewhalers, as the accumulated- stream oi 
ice^ which' in summer is constantly drifting from 
the north^east^^ creates a ibiinidaUe barrier. The 
positkm of this- icy boundary, ^H)Ugh nearly paraUel- 
to$he}and, isnoi absolutely fixed, but varies within ' 
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^fears. ' The late<'i«nldy 
bj^jA(brSbon»fagr«ma tfiereforeiHot ':9ery'9BAisfaic^otf{i> 
la Davis's ^Strait^ theivfadera geneiaHy resort ito^ 
JXae&^Bay, or |>tish farther north ; sometimes a^ ikv 
as tke latitude of 76^> to the Tfloriable margin of the> 
grspt icy oentiiieiitr. On the other side of Greetiw 
land^ about the meridian of «ight degrees east^fiom 
6i;teiwich> the ice^ in warm seascms^ retires to thd ^ 
latitttd* of 80*", beyond Hakluyt's Headland, at tiie 
extremity of Spitzbergen ; while, at other timesy iS^ 
adrancSes as &r south on the same line as the latL* 
tudfef df ^TQ^^' ^enveloping the whole of that island^ but! ' 
fioinShg' below it a wide bay, .called the Whdle^ 
fishar^s-Bight, at the parallel of Be^ Island. Th^ 
former are called open and' the latter dose seasons. 
In^opeA t aeasimsvtfae ^ships employed in these: ^fidu: 
ertes'£nd>« ehannel from 20 to 50 leagues wide^ 
through whoch they shoot forward along the shores 
of .fi^itafa^gen^ till they readi the latitude of 78^ on 
70°>''.wlie]» the whales are most abundant. The :. 
chbasof titfise animals/ in the Greenland seas at leasts h 
seUbm lasts above two months, oommendng general* \ 
ly afc the tend of April and terminating with June^tr. 
whettijttiey usually disappear, and the prevalenoei^/. 
dense fogA. renders tilie navigation very dangeiDiisJ.> . 
IikDavia's Strait, 4he fishery cofsitiAues often fur twc^- it 
or eiven,<thm».months .longer. Mr Scoiesbyi thmksi: • 
it w)ere< better if our Greenland ships, likC' theDutchu< 
andtother<fi»eigBer8y began their voyage somewhatiHi 
latfcr thane thas become the pra(^ce. > In 'Close sea. - 
som^ 'the. hardy' navigator is obliged^ with.imminent >' 
peiil knd hazflffd, lo impel his ship, by bfmng undev * 
a |nfiS8>«(f^sail, and assisted by* ropes and 8aw8^'K4 
thm^h .tfae< dFiib^ice wiueh boarders the greiltt ))tt(^ ^ 
nerj endeavouring to follow every vein of tvciter fiaaX 
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runs neariy in the required direction^ : If he. i^ 
in this attempt, he must forego the ehancie of a>pio- 
fitable voyage, and content himself Mith the hllm-^ 
bier pursuit of catching seals. . • . * 

The space over which the line of ice may be supw 
posed to oscillate in the Greenland seas, extends 1400 
miles from Cape Farewell to 200 miles beyond Jan 
Mayen's Island, which it includes, and has a mbean 
breadth of about 80 miles. Such is the^ extent of 
the mere surplus ice formed and dissolved from year 
to year,— exceeding the whole sur&ce of Great Bri^. 
tain. Hence the quantity melted or liberate during 
the years 1816 and 1817 bore no very considerabte 
proportion to the ordinary fluctuating mass. It is 
therefore evident, that whatever may be the casual 
variations of the frozen expanse, no mighty altersr^ 
tion has yet taken place in the climate and oondi-* 
tion of the Arctic seas. 

If we compare the journals of former navigatorSi 
we shall be convinced that all the changes of .the 
Pdar ice are periodical, and are again r^>eated at 
no very distant intervals of time. We may pass 
over the pretensions of some Dutch captains^ who 
alleged that they had been carried by winds or cur. 
rents as far north as the latitude of 88°, or even that 
of 89° 40^, and consequently only twenty miles from 
thet Pole ; since their estimate, at all times rude> 
from observations with the fore-staff, was then found, 
ed on mere dead reckoning after a continuation of 
foggy weather. , Davis, in 1587^ ascended, in the 
strait which deservedly bears his name, to the lati- 
tude of ^2^ 12', where he found the variation 
of the compass to be 82° west, or nearly the 
slune ias • at present. In 1616, Baffin advanced, 
in the same quarter, as high as the latitude of 7B 
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degrees. * 'HudMAi -^bad, nine' yedrs* befdi«;tp^li4$j 
titBHed Id the Greenland b^m to thd Utitad^' of 81^; 
and beeil sappoAed Ifthd ' as high as Ui$it of #Sr* 
lying to the north-east of Spitisherg^n. But it* U 
iii0riiiying to remark htm Httle progress has been 
tiUKfe-Jn 'geographical discovery since those early and * 
ititi^^d adventurers explored the Arctic regions 
K4tli their Immble Imrks^ which seldom exceeded 
the 'Bite of fifty tons. We must pass over a very 
lon^ ttttertral to obtain authentic information. In 
ITMy'-Ciai^tain'M^Callam^ whom Mr Barrington 
MltH^ci^MtificI seaman^ sailed without obstruction 
tidm Halthiyt's Headland as high as the laUtu<|d 
of S&^V^h^re he found an tapen sea ; and the wea^ 
th^'bein^ fine^ nothing hindered him from proceeds 
i!li2''fi4rther,' but his responsibility to its owners for 
tl^'Mfetyof the ship. Captain Wilson, about Uie 
end of June 1754, having traversed floating ice from 
thls'lttlitiide Of 74" to 81°, at last found the sea quite 
d^r as'fkr as he could descry ; and he advanced to 
the'laliltfide of 83°, till, not meeting with any whal^ 
sitil beginning to apprehend some danger, he shaped 
bii<^ fa^'COitirse. At this very time. Captain Gny, 
afler^ur days of foggy weather, was likewise car. 
Hed to' the same point. The Polar seas at thispe^ 
iMl'miiiisrt' indeed have been remarkably open j' for 
01^ ^f the most extraordinary and best^iauthenticated 
vidyltges wti9^ performed in 1754 by Mr Stephens, ^a 
Very skllfiil and accUrato observer, whose testimony 
iif ))Ut; bey^ttd all manner of doubt by the cool judgi 
nMt'df Hhe late asttonomer-royal, Dr Maskeiyne. 
This ^navigator informed him, that albout the endiof 
Mky lie* wus driven off Spitzbergen by a southerly 
4nndy Mrhich'bleiv for several days, tiU he had reaoir- 
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ed the latitude of 84^^ ; and that in the whole of 
this run he met with little ice and no drift-wood, 
and did not find the cold to be anywise excessive. 
In different subsequent years, the Greenland whalers 
have advanced to the latitude of 81 or 82 degrees. 
This was accomplished even in 1766 ; although, ac- 
cording to Kerguelin, the whole space between Ice- 
land and the opposite coast was then frozen over. 
The year 1773, <>r that in which Captain Phipps 
performed his voyage, was still more favourable for 
approaching towards the North Pole. In 1806, the 
elder Mr Scoresby ascended to the latitude of 81** 
SC ; but in the following year he could not proceed 
farther than the parallel of 78^°. In 1811, the 
higher latitudes were again accessible ; and, after a 
short interval, the summers of 1815, 1816, and 181 7> 
are represented as open seasons; though none of the 
whalers have now penetrated so far into the north 
as had been done in many former years, and parti- 
cularly in 1754. 

In this plain statement, one can perceive no de- 
cided symptoms of any general or progressive ten- 
dency towards a dissolution of the Polar ice. The 
frozen border alters its position from one year to 
another, and probably returns again to the same li- 
mits after certain short periods of time. Such fluc- 
tuations are analogous to the incessant changes which 
affect the state of the weather in the more tempe- 
rate regions. The complex system of winds moulds 
the climate, and varies the features of the seasons 
over the globe. Jt is a common remark of those 
who frequent the Polar seas, that they find always 
the least obstruction from ice when the preceding 
winter has been very severe in the more southern 
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latitudes. In the year 1766^ though the frost had 
proved most intense through the rest of Europe^ the 
whalers reached a high latitude ; and^ not to muL 
tiply instances^ the three seasons preceding 1818, 
reckoned very open^ succeeded to winters notori. 
ously cold and protracted. Nor is it difficult to 
discern the reason of this seeming paradox ; for our 
severe "winters are occasioned by the prevalence of 
northerly winds^ which must arrive at the Polar 
3eas from the south, and consequently transport so 
muchMwarmth to them as may check the usual ri- 
gour of the frost. 

The main argument, however, brought to prove 
t|i4» deterioration of the Arctic climate, is drawn 
fromt the supposed existence of a colony, which had 
once flourished on the eastern coast of Greenland, 
hut has, for several centuries, become extinct ; all 
access to its remains being at length completely 
banned by the accumulation of ice. This tale, 
which seems to have owed its birth to Torfaeus, the 
historian of Norway, has obtained very general cre- 
dence. Yet, a sober examination of the early Sagas, 
or -northern chronicles, so full of wonder and &ble, 
will show that there is no solid reason for entertain^, 
ing such a notion, or believing that the first settle, 
ment of Gk'eenland was made on the east side of the 
continent. The whole contexture of the originsd 
nancative indicates the very opposite conclusion. ; 

After the North had ceased to send forth her nu* 
mecoiis swarms upon the fertile provinces of the 
Rmnan empire, the Scandinavian nations, prompted 
by their peculiar situation, betook themselves to a life 
ofjaaaritime adventure. Those bold and hardy pirates 
visitad eweiy sea, and pillaged, during a eo\iXBi& ol 
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nearly three hundred years^ all the eoasts of Eurdpe^ 
from the extremity of Scotland to the slleiies of Sictt^ 
During the first half of the ninth eentury^> they <m^ 
quered the Orkney^^ the Shetland and Western IsM 
---obtained possession of Irdand^-r-plundered England 
and France^—^and extended their ravage^: to - Italy^ 
In 876^ tiie Northmen^ or Normands^ extotted from 
^e weakness of the French king the oesakn bfA^ 
fine province of Neustria^ where they quietly sell 
tied ; while another party of these fierce inyadei^ 
had occupied the fertile coast of Esthcmia/ on >tliiir 
south side of the Baltic. I . f> t » rt,^ 

But the visits of those intrepid navigatorsuweore 
not confined to the richer countries of tfae^ south. 
They carried ravens with them^ foi: the ptirpose of 
discovering distant land^ by the directi<m: of 'itiie 
fiight of those powerful and sagacious Mrdsj :tin 
861, Nadodd^ a roving pirate^ in one. of his'voya^ 
in the northern seas^ happened to be cast awtn^iof 
an island which he called Snordand, Three/ years 
afterwards^ €rardar and Flocke, two SwedeSiwited 
it; and having found a great quantity of drift-iee 
QOtUected on the north side of it^ they gave it the 
tname of Iceland, which it still bears. But in 874^ 
Xngolf and Leif^ two famous Norwegian adventur- 
jeirs, carried a colony to this inhospitable region^ the 
iatter having enriched it with the booty which he 
had ravaged from England. Other emigrants, 
yrhom the disorders of the times drove successively 
from home, resorted in crowds to the new settk^ 
went, which became very considerable in the space 
o( a few years. 

. loeland itself was able, after the progress of about 
j^eimtury,to send out likewise her colonies. Thor- 
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wald/^ proud' and Opulent Norwegian ' chiefs who 
had been lately banished tirither fi^m lihe court for 
Sine miJurder committed by him^ sbon died in exile^ 
kkv^g his ^ei^th and his^ restless spirit to his son 
Eric Maude, or the Red. This youths actuated by the 
sataie vengeful passions, killed one of his neighbours 
in a fight^ and was obliged to withdraw himself 
firdm Iceland for the space of three years. In 982, 
Eric sailed in quest of adventure and discovery. 
Instructed by the reports of former navigators, he 
directed his course towards the south-west; and, 
after a quick run, he descried two lofty mountains, 
the one covered with snow and the other cased with 
ice, which he called Huitaerken and Blaaserken, 
or the White Shirt and the Bltie Shirt, and soon 
reached a headland which he doubled ; and having 
entered a spacious creek, he spent the winter on a 
pleasant adjacent island. In the following season, 
pursuing his discoveries, he explored the continent, 
and was delighted with the freshness and verdure of 
its coast. Contrasting this new country with the 
dark rocks of Iceland, he bestowed on. it the flatter- 
ing appellation of Greenland ; and, on his return, 
invited settlers to join him, by circulating the most 
glowing and exaggerated descriptions. With twenty- 
five vessels he sailed back again ; but of these only 
fourteen reached their destination. This colony was 
soon augmented, by the arrival of other adventur- 
ers, not only from Iceland, but from the Orkneys 
and other islands planted by the Norwegians. In 
the year 999, Leif, a son of Eric Raude, having 
•visited the court of Norway, was induced, by the 
zealous and earnest solicitation of King Olaf Tryg- 
geson^ to embrace the Cbriatian faith ; and, cati^- 
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^mg witk'kim ieme monks, heibniid, tiuongii ttteir 
•ministry, no greM^ diffieolty in persuMling Mifillieir 
imd the rest of the settlers to' forsake tiie rites of ps. 
ganism. 

The first colony having extended itself akmg the 
coast to a wide firth, another settlement beyond 
that boundary was established forther towards the 
west. The former, called Oestre Bygd, or the 
Eastern Settlement, is said to have included, in its 
most flourishing state, twelve parishes and two oon- 
vents ; and the latter, termed Veatre Bygd, or the 
Western Settlement, contained four parishes. The 
colonists of Greenland were compelled to lead a Mfi^ 
iA hardship and severe privations. They dwelt in 
hovels surrounded by mountains of perpetual ice ; 
Uiey never tasted bread, but subsisted on the fish 
which they caught, joined to a little milk obtained 
fiom their starving cows ; and, with seaUkins and 
the tusks of the walrus, they purchased, from the 
traders who occasionally visited them, the wood re- 
quired for fuel and the construction of their huts. 

Combining the several circumstances together, it 
seems clear that the original colony of Gr^nland 
began about the southern promontory, near Cape 
Farewell, and stretched along the coast in a north, 
westeriy direction. Farther north, and probably^ as 
high as the latitude of 60°, the second settlement was 
formed. For some centuries both of them main^ 
tained a sort of commercial intercourse with Nor- 
way ; but this trade became afterwards very much 
reduced, in consequence of its being seized as an ex- 
clusive privilege of the Danish court. About the 
year 1376, the natives of the country, or Esquimaux 
invaders, whom the Norwegian settlers had in con- 



tempt eftlled SkraM$g9 im Dmmff, idtadbed tiM 
mitem eeAgmj, wliidi bow dainied the astistaiiee 
of ito dder bn^^ . The icuity {K^uktioii^ how« 
ever^ was enfeebled by such repeated alanas ; and 
that dreadftii pestilence^ termed the Bhek Death, 
which raged over Europe from the year 1403 to 
M04» at last extended its ravages to Greenland^ and 
nearly completed the destruction. In fertile regimis 
the VHMte of the human qpedes is always qmckly 
iqiaired ; but poor and barren countries can seld^n 
recover finmi the depression of sudi severe calami- 
te. The colonies whidi oceu;»ed Greenland ap- 
fear to teve laaguished near one hundred years i^- 
terwards, till they became finally extinct about the 
conmeiieement of the sixteenth century. 

Birt a notion has very generally prevailed^ that 
oUy the western settlement of Greenland had perish- 
ed, whye the eastern was merely secluded from oom- 
inmieation with the rest of the world by a vast bar- 
tier of ice^ at length accumulated on its shores. The 
cnly questicm lately entertained was^ whether these 
ill-fftted colonists have survived the catastrophe^ or 
have been suddenly entombed in ice and snow^ as 
the unhappy citizens of Herculaneum were anciently 
involved in a dense shower of volcanic ashes. Tre- 
mendous stories are told of the east side of Green- 
land being now tenanted by giants and stalking 
l^bosts. FcHT more than a century past the court of 
Denmark has^ at different times^ despatched ships 
to seardi after its lost colony^ which^ evidently under 
the imjHresBion of superstitious awe^ found it impos- 
sible to penetrate (m that enchanted coast &rther 
than Cape Discord^ in the latitude of 61''. But in 
fitvourable seasons small boats ean^ without rn'Oidx 
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diffiidultyi creep along the shore to 4 nradi hi^i^ 
jwtralleL If azry settlers bad ever oceupied the) nar- 
row bays> tliey might surely have escaped eitiier^ 
their eanoes or in sledges. t • »- 

The supposed existaiee of a oolony on the €!ilst 
side of Greenland is clearly a fable> originating in a 
misapprdiension of the import of the designations 
applied severally to the two settlements. The one 
first made lay no doubt to the east^ as well as to the 
south of the oth^; but the ships which resorted 
from Norway held a westerly course for them both. 
Between them a mutual intercourse appears like, 
wise to have been maintained^ which surely could 
not liave taken place had they been divided by a 
chain of lofty and impassable mountains covered with 
eternal snow. Traces of those ancient settlements 
are besides observed even at present scattered along 
the western shores of Greenland, as low down as the 
latitude of 61°, though not corresponding altogether 
with the poetical descriptions of the Icelandic Sa- 
gas. Except the very slight remains of a church, 
the only vestiges now remaining consist of low naked 
walls, which had served as pens for sheltering the 
cattle. 

It may be safely affirmed that the settlements 
which, during the last hundred years, the Danes 
have been forming at various points on the west 
side of Greenland, are more numerous and thriving 
than those which existed at any former period. They 
consist of twenty-one colonies, stretching over an ex- 
tent of 800 miles. The first establishment is only a 
idngle family, occupying Bear Island, a little to the 
east of Cape Farewell. Ten other hamlets, com- 
posed chiefly of Moravians, are planted at different 
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ipdihtb, from tiielati«uae^^?ft(^i;M<>^68°- 3:10)^ 
4ettleiiieht» are dislnbtited round Datsco Bay^ inbo^t 
tiie Ifertitikde of 69°; and Aeveniinore h^ave been exh 
tended thence as far as the latitude of 73*?. So; fyf, 
therefbre, from tiie popidattion having been extir- 
pated by the inaieased severity of the climate^ Uie 
truth 'appears to be^ tiiat the present establishmenAs 
on tfa^ icoast of Oreenlsuid extend ten degrees fie^r«- 
thermNrth than the ancient settlements at their mt^ 
flourahihg period. This advance of the colonies has 
l)eeli<owing> nadoubt^ to the increased activity df 
the* whale iisheries^ and to the circumstance of th^ 
ilwringbeen lately carried with success into Davis'3 
^iSti^.'^' Bi^ tiieve is nothing certainly in their his- 
ifory which betrays any radical: or permanent change 
^ in the) dimale of the Arctic regions. The same con- 
utirieni'of i^ still remains during the far greater part 
*6i tiie^yeair^ to bar the access of the navigator to the 
•'Pblei' • i ' f .. ■ 1 ■ • • ' . 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Animal and Vegetable Life in the Polar Regiona. 

When we contemplate the aspect of the northern 
world, — ^bleak, naked, dreary, beaten by the raging 
tempest, and subject to an extremity of cold which, 
with US, is fatal to life and to all by which life is sup- 
ported, — ^we naturally imagine that animal nature 
must exist there on a small scale, and under diminu. 
tive forms. It might be expected, that only a few 
dwarf and stunted species would be scattered along 
its melancholy shores, and that life, as it attempted 
to penetrate these realms of desolation, would grow 
faint and expire. But the mighty Architect of nature, 
whose ways and power far surpass human compre- 
hension, makes here a full display of his inexhaust* 
ible resources. He has filled these naked rocks and 
wintry seas with a swarming profusion of life, such 
as he scarcely brings forth under the most genial 
glow of tropical suns. He has stored them with the 
mightiest of living beings, compared to whose enor- 
mous bulk, the elephant and hippopotamus, which 
rear their immense shapes amid the marshy plains 
of the tropics, seem almost diminutive. Even the 
smaller species, as that of the herring, issue forth 
from the frozen depths of the Arctic zone in shoals 
which astonish by their immensvly . Moving in close 
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and countless columns^ they fill all the southern seas, 
and minister food to nations. The air too is dark- 
ened by innumerable flocks of sea-fowl, while, even 
upon the frozen surface of the land, animals of pecu- 
liar structure find food suited to their wants. 

By what means, or by what resources, does Nature 
support, amid the frozen world, this immensity of 
life? Wonderful as are her operations, they are 
always arranged agreeably to the general laws im- 
posed upon the universe ; and we shall find, in the 
structure and condition of the animal world, the 
powers by which it is enabled to defy this fright- 
fid rigour of the elements. Some of the provisions 
by which animal frames are adapted to the varying 
extremes of the climate have almost the appearance 
of direct interposition ; yet a more profound inves. 
tigation always discovers the causes of them to be 
deeply lodged in their physical organization. 

It is on the seas and shores of the Arctic zone 
that we chiefly observe this boundless profusion of 
life ; and in conformity with that arrangement by 
which Nature supports the inhabitants of the seas, 
by making them the food of each other, so here alsp 
we observe a continued gradation of animals, rising 
one above another, the higher preying upon the lower, 
till fqod is at last found for those of largest bulk and 
most devouring appetite. 

The basis of subsistence for the numerous tribes 
of the Arctic world is foujid in the genus medusa, 
which the sailors graphically describe as sea-blubber. 
The medusa is a soft, elastic, gelatinous substance, 
specimens of which may be seen lying on our own 
shores, eidiibiting no signs of life except lYi^t Q»l 
shrinking when touched. Beyond the Arctic cvxde Vc 
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Mcreafees in an extraordinary degree, and ii ettgerly» 
aevbured by the ^ndy tribes of all shapes and si^e^^ 
By far the most numerous, however, of the medtilsfettt 
races are of dimensions too small to b^ discJemed' 
without the aid of the microscope, — ^the application 
of which instrument shows them to be the cause of a 
peculiar colour, which tinges a great extent of the 
Greenland Sea. This colour is olive-green, and the 
water is dark and opaque compared to that which 
bears the common cerulean hue. These olive Wtti 
ters occupy about a fourth of the Greenland Sea, (tt 
above twenty thousand square miles; and hence thi 
number of medusan animalcules which they contain n 
far beyond calculation. Mr Scoresby estimated that 
two square miles contain 23,888,000,000,000,000 ; 
and as this number is beyond the range of human 
words and conceptions, he illustrates it by observ- 
ing, that 80,000 persons would have been employ- 
ed since the creation in counting it. This green 
sea may be considered as the Polar pasture-ground, 
where whales are always seen in the greatest num. 
bers. These prodigious animals cannot derive any 
direct subsistence from such small invisible par- 
itides ; but these form the food of other minute crea- 
tures, which then support others, till at length ani. 
mals are produced of such size as to afford a morsel 
for their mighty devourers. The genus cancer, larger 
in size than the medusa, appears to rank second 
in number and importance. It presents itself under 
the various species of the crab, and, above all, of the 
shrimp, whose multitudes rival those of the medu- 
sa, and which in all quarters feed and are fed upon. 
, So carnivorous are the propensities of the northern 
shrimpe, thai joints hung oul \jj Co^iVaSflL ^wtrj'^ 



erew &om the sides of the ship were in a few nights . 
pick^ to the very bone ; and nothing could be place^ 
wlthoi, their reach except bodies of which it wa^ 
desired \9 obtain the skeleton. Many of the zooph y- 
tieal. and molluscous orders^ particularly actinia, 
sepia,. ani several. species of marine worms^ are also 
ejiaployed in devouring and in affording food to va- 
iJHHis other animals. 

• .Among the numberless tribes of living things 
which people the northern seas^ one class stands 
highl,]^ oonspicuous. These are the cetacea, compre- 
hending the largest of existing animals^ and having 
a sti^icture wholly distinct from every other species. 
4ybthaugh thefr home be entirely in the depth of the 
watei^ .they. have several features in common with 
the larger quadrupeds. They belong to the Lin- 
QflBaa class of mammalia, or suck-giving animals ; 
they produce their young alive ; their skin is smooth 
and without scales ; their blood warm ; and the flesh 
tastea somewhat like coarse beef. They have a heart 
with two ventricles^ and lungs through which they 
respire; and being unable to separate the air from 
the water^ as fishes do by means of their gills^ they 
must come to the surface in order to breathe. It is 
thus by no means strictly scientific to call the whale 
a fish i yet he is entirely an inhabitant of the sea^ 
having a tail^ though placed in a different position 
from that of ordinary fishes^ while his front limbs 
much more resemble fins than legs^ and are solely 
useful for pawing the deep. Hence the vulgar^ fol- 
lowing a natural and descriptive classification^ ob- 
^l^inately continue to give the name oif fish to these 
..waliery monsters. But the most characteristic and 
l»yp0rtant feature ^ of the cetacea eonsiats vu a \\!a<^ 
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deep layer of fatty substance^ called blubber^ lodged 
beneath the skin and surrounding the body^ which 
yields^ on expression^ nearly its own bulk of thick^ 
coarse^ viscid oil. It is by this covering that Pro- 
vidence enables them to defy the most dreadful ex- 
. tremities of cold^ and to preserve a strong animal heat 
even under the eternal ice of the Pole. Yet this sub- 
stance^ being subservient to the uses of man^ has 
roused a dreadful and deadly enemy, who employs 
against them the resources of art, — a power which the 
mightiest brutal force seeks in vain to oppose. He 
pursues them through ice and tempest, and dyes all 
the northern seas with their blood. They themselves 
are meek, peaceful, sluggish ; and man, in the dread, 
fill contests which he wages with them, is almost al. 
ways the aggressor ; yet the resistance which he then 
encounters is sometimes terrible, and his life is not 
unfrequently the forfeit. 

Among the cetaceous tribes the chief place is due to 
the whaler of all animals ^^ mightiest that swim the 
ocean stream." Enormous as his bulk is, rumour and 
the love of the marvellous have represented it as being 
at one time much greater, and the existing race as only 
the degenerate remnant of mightier ancestors. Mr 
Scoresby, however, by collecting various good autho. 
rities, has proved that sixty feet was always near, 
ly the utmost length of the myaticetus, or great 
Greenland whale. Of 322 individuals, in the cap. 
ture of which that gentleman was concerned, none 
occurred of a length exceeding 58 feet; and he 
gives no credence to any rumour of a specimen 
which exceeded 70 feet. Even 60 feet implies a 
weight of 70 tons, being nearly that of three hun. 
dred &t oxen. Oi this vast inaaa, tke oVL m ^ rich 
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wlude composes about thirty tons^ and when . as was 
the case some years ago^ that article brought £55 olt 
M) per ton^ we may form some idea of the great 
value of the capture ; the bones of the head^ fins^ and 
tail^ weigh 8 or 10 ; the carcass^ 30 or 32 tons. The 
oleaginous substance or blubber^ the most valu- 
able part of the animal^ forms a complete wrapper 
round the whole body^ of the thickness of froih 
8 to 20 inches. The head is disproportionally 
large^ forming about a third of the entire bulk. 
The basis consists of the crown-bone^ from each 
side of whidi descend those immense jaw-bones 
which ore sometimes presented to our wondering 
eyes^ and which the whalers place on deck as trophies 
of their success^ and in order that the fine oil con- 
tained in them may ooze from their lower extremities. 
These jaw-bones are from 16 to 20 feet in lengthy and 
extend along the mouth in a curved line^ till they 
meet and form a species of crescent. The lips, nearly 
20 feet long, display, when open, a cavity capable 
of receiving a ship's jolly-boat with her crew. The 
whale has no external ear; but, when the skin is 
removed, a small aperture is discerned for the admis- 
sion of sound. This sense accordingly is very im- 
perfect ; yet the animal, by a quick perception of all 
movements made on the water, discovers danger at a 
great distance. The eyes are proportionally small, 
though the sense of seeing is acute ; more so, however, 
through clear water than through an aerial medium. 
But the most unique feature in the structure of this 
animal consists in the spiracles or blow-holes placed 
nearly on the crown of the head. These have been 
compared to natural^to d'eau throwing up waleT t() 
the height of ^ or 50 feet ; but the more cateSvA 
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scmtinj of Mr Seoresby aac^ained, Umt they emii 
only a moist vaponr^ and are neither more boot less 
than huge nostrils. Whai^ however^ . thia vehement 
breathing or blowing is performed under the siuv 
face^ a cmisiderable quantity of water is thrown up 
into the air. The sound thus oocasioned is the only 
thing like a voice emitted by the animal^ and, in the 
case of a violent respiraticm^ it resembles : the dis- 
charge of a cannon. > 

The tail is the most active limb of this mighty 
animal^ and the chief instrument of his motion* 
It does not rise vertically like that of most fishes^ 
being flat and horizontal^ only four or five feet 
long^ but more than twenty feet broad. It con. 
sists of two beds of muscles ccumected with an 
extensive layer surrounding the body, and enclosed 
by a thin covering of blubber. Its powser is tc^ 
mendous. A single stroke throws a large boat with 
all its crew into the air. Sometimes the whale 
places himself in a perpendicular position with the 
head downwards, and, rearing his tail on high, beats 
the water with awful violence. On these occasions 
the sea foams, and vapours darken the air ; the lash, 
ing is heard several miles off, like the roar of a dis- 
tant tempest. Sometimes he makes an immense 
spring, and rears his whole body above the waves, 
to the admiration of the experienced whaler, but to 
the terror of those who see for the first time this aston- 
ishing spectacle. Other motions, equally expressive 
of his boundless strength, attract the attention of the 
navigator at the distance of miles. 

The fins, called by the French nageoires, and by 
Dr Fleming " swimming paws," are placed imme- 
diately behind the eyes. They are nine feet long. 
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ebdosed liy rery elastic meiaibimiiefl;, and provided 
with bones mmiiar in foim aad number to those <Mt 
the»lHiiiiaa hand. Such is the spring and vitality 
ofltheptols^ that^ if we may believe De Reste^ they 
flfrntinne- to move for some time after being separated 
from the bodyj According to Mr Soocesby, hovrever, 
idnile the whale swims^ these organs lie flat on the 
sonfetoe of the water^ and are not at all instrumental in 
producing his motion^ which arises entirely from the 
ttjiL. > The fins merely direct and steady the move- 
menft^iand thus serve rather as a helm than as oars* 
.^ 'The period of gelstation in the whale is nine or ten 
fDonths^^and the female brings forth in February or 
Marcb.! She is viviparous ; that is^ the young come 
fbrthtaiive> not enclosed in an egg ; and there is usu« 
Uly (only oone at a time. These delicate nurselings^ 
sriy about'foorteen feet longhand weighing little more 
thaa a toh, are watched over by the mother with the 
IM^ tender care. The whalers strike these muckers, 
IB they am called^ not on account of their own value^ 
b«t tinder the assurance that the mother will start 
forth in their defence. Then ensues a contest hard and 
periloua^ but commonly attended with a prosperous 
issuey for she never seeks safety in flight She rushes 
upon the boat^ drags the line with extraordinary force, 
tosses to and fro with extreme agony^ and suffers her- 
self to be struck by repeated harpoons without at- 
tempting to escape ; while the good-natured captain 
has hia triumphant feelings damped by the considera* 
tSon^ that his prize has fallen the victim to such an ajr*- 
dour of maternal tenderness. — ^According to indica^ 
ifoAS affi>rded by notches in the whalebone^ which 
seem not> however^ v«ry fully established, the whale 
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does not attain his full growth under twenty-five 
years^ and is said to reach a very great age. 

There is a considerable variety of whales. The 
bcUcenaphysalis, (^balcencpterag^fbar of La Ceipede,) 
called by the sailors razorbaek, is considerably longer 
than the mysticetus ; and though his circumference 
be smaller^ he is on the whole a still larger and more 
powerful animal. He is also swifter^ swimming at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour ; and Mr Scoresby 
has seen him^ when struck with a harpoon^ run off 
480 fathoms of line in a minute. An individual of 
this species^ found dead in Davis's Straits^ measured 
105 feet in length ; he is, however, a dangerous spei 
cies to attack, as, by the extreme rapidity of his 
motion, he often breaks the line, or obliges the sailors 
to cut it in order to escape destruction. Martens 
mentions a whale of this kind, which dragged a boat 
with its crew among loose ice, where they all perish^ 
ed. As this fish contains only ten or twelve tons of 
oil, of an inferior quality, the whalers generally shun 
his encounter, unless when they are disposed for 
a daring adventure, or mistake him, as they fi*e. 
quently do, for a mysticetus. Besides the two pec- 
toral fins, he has a horny protuberance (m* fin at 
the extremity of the back, which part of the body, 
instead of being round as in the mysticetus, rises 
into a narrow ridge. The hcdcena myscvhis or 
broad-nosed whale, the bdkena rostrata or beaked 
whale, and the bakena hoops or finner, may be con- 
sidered as razorbacks on a smaller scale, with certain 
Specific distinctions. It is usually these smaller 
whales that frequent the coasts of Norway and Shet- 
land, and sometimes make their appearance in the 
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British firths; but neither they nor the physalis 
ever attract the attention of an experienced fisher. 

The only species, besides the mysticetus, which is 
the object of regular whaling operations, is the caches 
lot {physeter microps) or spermaceti whale. This va- 
riety occurs occasionally in the northern seas, espe- 
cially on the American coast, but abounds chiefly in 
the waters bordering on the Antarctic zone, and is the 
main object of pursuit in the southern fishery. The 
cachalot does not seem to have met Mr Scoresby's 
observation, although a male was thrown ashore at 
Limekilns on the Forth, as described by Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald ; but, according to the description of 
De Reste and others, this species is distinguished by 
along row of teeth on the lower and none on the upper 
jaw; the back has a peculiar form, with a small 
bunch behind : the tail is of extraordinary breadth. 
The cachalot appears in large herds, while the mys- 
ticetus, called by our fishers the n^A^ whale, is found 
usually single. These bands very often amount to 
two . hundred, which are said to be mostly female, 
under the guidance usually of a male of very large 
dimensions. To attack them is a formidable under- 
taking ; but success is very advantageous, since ten 
or twelve sometimes fall in one encounter. The 
perils and adventures of this fishery are described as 
almost exceeding belief; for which reason, it is to be 
regretted that Captain Day's modesty makes him de- 
cline recounting any of those which he witnessed. 
The quantity of oil is much smaller than in the mys- 
ticetus, not usually exceeding three tons ; but, from 
its being mixed with the substance called spermaceti, 
is far superior in value. The latter kind of oil, while 
warm, is fluid ; but on being poured into hot wa- 



- '^- it (j(^^Ift into iBi^e ^«k^. ' ^% ' wM^ 3^1^18 
alflo th^ peculiar Arosmtic finEAMta)M»'<»tldl -IM^ 
pi6, formed under peculiar eircttmstanc^ isi t\i&im- 
turn, and voided as fteces. . . ; i? 

Another species^ called the narwal, about sbct^ii 
feet long and eight in circnmferenoe^ a|ypears to dMSk 
little firom a small \diale^ except in a tusk pHrojedlUg 
' from his upper jaw, three to ten ^t in lengthy whl^, 
suggesting to the sailors the idea of a horn, has ^ptL 
cured for him the appellation of the sea-unioom.' ' 'He 
Is swift, yet is taken without much difficulty, aild 
yields two or three t(ms of very fine oil. The dolphin, 
another cetaceous animal of poetic fame, occamonaily 
occurs ; and the grampus appears often in nunlet€i)s 
h»ds, guided by some of larger 8ii«. The b^ug&, 
or white whale, is also a small species, distinguished 
chiefly by its colour. • '• ^ 

All the shores and borders of the Arctic zobe^fe 
crowded with huge amphibious races, which appekr 
to form an intermediate link between whal^ aiMl 
quadrupeds, — ^the mammalia of the sea and tlnise-i^f 
the land. Among these is to be distinguished' tlite 
Inorse or walrus, {trichecua rosmarus,) which be«tfs 
such a resemblance to our domestic quadriqpedb, 
that sailors^ according to their various impreiu 
sions, have given it the title of sea-horse or «ea^ 
cow. It is a large, shapeless, imwieMy creature, 12 
to 15 fe^t in length, and from 8 to 10 in circumf- 
ference ; the head small, the limbs short, of an in- 
termediate character between fins and legs. As a 
defence against the extreme cold, these animals' noit 
only have skins an inch thick, covered with dose 
hair, but enjoy like the other cetacea a coating of oily 
fatj with which their bodies are completely enveloped. 



libxui etm^ tikej^ lie steetcbed on the k» la the depth 
e£.wwt€ir:,)?fVJthoiijt; suffering ^oiyiBconvenience. The 
il^Qstteoiiarki^Uf^ figure of the wahnis^ howeva*j, con- 
sists in two teeth or tusks> which project in a curved 
line, frcHO the upper jaw^ and are nearly two feet in 
Imgfii* They are of beautiful white bone, almost 
j^qff^ to lyory, and much used in the fjBtbrication of 
l^ificiali teeth. The front face, when seen at a 
little distaoee, bears a striking resemblance to the 
human.; and its appearai)ce is suspected to have 
aometimes given rise to the fanciful reports of mer- 
maids seen in the northern seas. Like all the ceta- 
ceous tribes, to which the walrus is allied, he is dis- 
posed to be peaceful and harmless. Captain Parry 
describes the supine security with which a num- 
ber of them lay on the ice, piled over each other, 
without discomposing themselves at the approach of 
a party armed for their destruction. But they were 
doubtless not aware of the deadly weapons with 
which man is armed, while his physical aspect dis- 
plays nothing with which they might not deem 
themselves fully qualified to cope. In Spitzbergen, 
where they have been long the object of chase to the 
Russian hunters, they are reported to keep very strict 
watch ; it being said that one stands guard while the 
others sleep. Even when sensible of danger, they 
are not forward to face it, but rather shun the at- 
tack by rushing beneath the ice, wheto those be- 
hind, with their tusks, urge forward their compa- 
nions. Yet when at length compelled to combat, they 
give battle with the utmost coolness and courage ; 
they then stand firm by each other, rush in one 
united body against the boats, and, striking with 
their tusks, endeavour to ovenset them. "WYveu t^- 
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pulsed too^ they repeatedly rally^ and pel4 
only to the ftre-ams of Enropeaiu^ or'tb the 
gems of the Esquimaux. Maternal tenderness^ a^ 
the determination with which the female defengi 
her young, are equally conspicuous in them as. ia 
members of the whale species. 

The seal^ an animal well known on all the %hoi^ 
of Europe^ need not be particularly described. Tbe 
Arctic species are distinguished by their very gr^ 
numbers^ and by the various^ or rather uniyerjj^ii} 
purposes to which they are applied by the Esquil 
maux. They furnish food for his table^ oil for ~tus 
lamp^ clothing for his person ; even their bones aiiid 
skin supply materials for his light portable boats and 
his summer tents. 

Before quitting the Polar seas^ we must naj^ 
another inhabitant^ whose migrations render it £|. 
miliar to all the coasts of Europe. These waten, 
as already observed^ apparently so chill and ung9^ 
nial^ contain not only an ample store of anfiw 
life^ but a vast superabundance^ with which they 
supply all the seas of the temperate climates. From 
them in particular^ if we may believe the Dutch 
writers^ are derived the extensive and valuable 
tribes of the herring. Their immense bands brei^ 
up from their frozen depths about January^ and 
in March appear on the coasts of Iceland. Their 
column at this time^ confined between Greenland 
and the North Cape^ is of comparatively smalt 
breadth^ but so dense that the water is darkened 
by them ; any wooden vessel let down brings up 
several : they may even be taken by the stroke of 
a lance. They follow certain of theur number larger 
than the rest^ called kings. These kings are held 
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icqpect hf the Iluldi, who ttndioiftily wpan 
nnjertieiy and even liberate them when found 
ll Ibe net^ lest, deprived of this royal guidance^ 
ifte mtkn dioald not find the way to their aceos. 
toned haunts. After emerging from the Greenland 
n^ thli great army divides into two wings, of 
iriUch tile right and largest bears down directly 
■pon Seodand ; at the north-eastern extremity of 
wUeh it forms that inmiense fields in which the 
Dotdi for so many years carried on their great na. 
HoBal lUiery. They are now rivalled by the boat- 
■oi of Widk and Thurso. A detachment smalls 
in number, bat smne of which attain to superior 
csedlenee, fills the western bays of Scotland^ and^ 
pairing akmg Ireland^ reaches the neighbouring coast 
if Fnmee. Meantime the left, or smaller wing, after 
»— g^"g the Norwegian shore, has entered the Bal- 
tic: in Jnly all these advancing divisions halt, and 
tf an imknown impulse begin to retrace their course 
tovmdi their northern home. De Reste considers it 
eotein, that the herrings, in returning, have a gene- 
ral point of rendezvous not yet discovered ; but it 
ihwild seem that only the actual discovery of this 
randexYous can ascertain its existence. However, 
alNNit the end of September they reach their resi- 
dmee beneath the ices of thef Pole, where they re- 
main three months ; all the rest of the year being 
tpent in wandering over the face of the ocean. 

Altlumi^ the object of Providence in leading the 
herring this immense annual round is doubtless that 
of Ikmushing food to numerous animals, and espe- 
cially to man, yet the immediate impulse by which 
tliej are urged to so extensive and regular a move- 
flMDt liaf hem the sabject ot much contcoNetsj. 
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Anderson supposes that they fly before the numer. 
ous large fishes which fill the Arctic seas^ and by 
which they are pursued and devoured, and that they 
form themselves into close bands with a view to 
self-defence. But the regular course which they 
follow, year after year, and their constant return at 
a fixed period, suggests nothing of that tumultuous 
flight which such a panic would have prompted. It 
seems more probable, that they are led by those in- 
stincts which guide fishes to deposit their spawn in 
places remote and dissimilar to their usual abode. 
The female herring, when taken on the coasts of 
Britain, is found commonly to contain a roe, and as 
this roe comprises the embryo of ten thousand future 
herrings, such a prodigious fecundity easily repairs 
all the havock committed upon the species, not only 
by its brethren of the deep, but also by the inge- 
nuity of man constantly exerted for its capture and 
destruction. 

The other animals which frequent the Polar re- 
gions belong chiefly or wholly to the land. 

In the caves of the rocks, or in the hollows of the 
ice, dwells the most formidable of Arctic quadrupeds, 
the Greenland or Polar bear. This fierce tyrant of 
the cliffs and snows of the north unites the strength 
of the lion with the untameable fierceness of the 
hyena. A lon^ shaggy covering of white soft hair 
and a copious supply of fat enable him to defy the 
winter of this rigorous climate. Under the heat of 
Britain he suffers the most painful sensations ; Pen- 
nant saw one, over whom it was necessary fi-om 
time to time to pour large pailfuls of w;ater. Another, 
kept for some years by Professor Jameson, evidently 
suffered severely from the \ieal of an Edinburgh 
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fiUmmer. The haunt of: the bear is on th« dreary 
Arctic shores^ or on mountains of ice^ sometimes two 
hundred mUes from land; yet he is not^ strictly speak. 
ingy amphibious* He cannot remain under water 
above a iew moments^ and he reaches his maritime 
stations only by swimming from one icy fragment to 
another. Mr Scoresby limits the swimming reach to 
three or four miles ; yet Parry found one in the centre 
of Barrow's Strait^ where it was forty miles across. 
This bear prowls continually for his prey^ which con^ 
sists chieflyx)f the smaller cetaceaand of seals^ which, 
unable to contend with him^ shun their fate by keep- 
ing strict watdi^ and plunging into the depths of the 
waters. With the walrus he holds dreadful and 
doubtful encounters; and that powerful animal^ with 
his enormous tusks^ frequently beats him off with 
great damage. The whale he dares not attack, but 
watches anxiously for the huge carcass in a dead state> 
which affords him a prolonged and delicious feast: 
he scents it at the distance of miles. All these sour* 
ces of supply being precarious, he is sometimes left 
fbr wedcs without food^ and the fury of his hunger 
then becomes tremendous. At such periods, man, 
viewed by him always as his prey, is attacked with 
peculiar fierceness. 

The annals of the north are filled with accounts 
of the most perilous and fatal conflicts with the 
Polar bear. The firsts and one of the most tra- 
gical^ was sustained by Barentz and Heemskerke, 
in 1596, during their voyage for the discovery of 
the north-east passage. Having anchored at an 
island near the strait of Waygatz, two of the sai- 
lors landed, and were walking on shore, -wlveiv oixft 
ctf them felt himself closely hugged from \i^\xv\. 




1^ A^b^At' LI^'^. 

^hinking this a frolic of one of his coinpaii!6iik»''hy 

called out in a corresponding tone, " Who's tfiewy 

pray stand offl" His comrade looked^ and isdre^- 

^ out, '^ A bear ! a bear !" then running to the shi^,' 

alarmed the crew with loud cries. The sai!6i« rim 

to the spot, armed with pikes and mudkets. 'iSii 

their approach the bear very coolly quitted tH^ 

mangled corpse, sprang upon another sailor, cai¥!^ 

him off, and, plunging his teeth into his body, be^* 

drinking his blood at long draughts. Hereupdh'ih^ 

whole of that stout crew, struck with terror, tiiriTdfl 

their backs, and fled precipitately to the ship. tMi 

arriving there they began to look at each oth^^ iitL 

able to feel much satisfaction with their own pix>#ess. 

Three then stood forth, undertaking to avenge 

f^te of their countrymen, and to secure for them I 

rites of burial. They advanced, and fired at first tio^ 

so respectful a distance that all missed. The pdMi 

ser then courageously proceeded in front of his coioS^ 

panions, and, taking a close aim, pierced the monst^^ 

skull immediately below the eye. The bear, how^ver[ 

i^erely lifted his head, and advanced upon them> hoi6U 

ing siill in his mouth the victim whom he wad de-^ 

ypuring ; but seeing hini soon stagger, the three rushi 

cK^i on with sabre and bayonet, and soon despatchea 

mm,. They collected and bestowed decent sepultiiril 

o^ the mangled limbs of their comrades, while the 

sl^m of the animal, thirteen feet long, became th^ 

prvee of the sailor who had fired the successful shoti 

. The history of the whale-fishers records a num,- 

Q^r b£ remarkable escapes from the bear. A Ihit(ib 

(^j)taln, Jonge Kees, in 1668, undertook, with tW 

can/o^s^. to attack one, and with a lance gave' huii 

BO dreadful a wound in the\)e\\y , l\iftX\i\a\xssm!^d&^ 

6 



injure the stin, Keea merely foUaweiJ the aniinal 
cipse, till he should drop down depd. The bear, how- 
ever, having climbed a little rock, made 9 ^riitg from 
()ie distaneo of twenty-four f<xt upon the eaptain, 
icjio, taken completely by surprise, lost hold of (he 
lanee, and fell beneath the assailant, who, pl&cing 
both pawa on his breast, opened two rows' of tremen- 
it)Us tocth, and paused for a moment, aa if to sliow 
hiiii all the horrors of his situation. At this critical 
instant, a sailor rushing forward with only a scoop, 
succeeded iu alarming the monater, who made off, 
leaving the captain without the slightest injury. 

In 1788, Captain Cook of the Archangel, when 
near the coast of Spitzbergeii, found himaelf sudden- 
Iji between the paws of a bear. He instantly called 
<H1 ibe surgeon who accompanied him to fire, which 
the latter did with such admirable promptitude and 
precision, that he shot the beast through the head, 
and delivered the captain. Mr Hawkins of the 
Ererthorpe, in July 1818, having pursued and 
tvnce struck a large bear, had raised his lance for a 
third blow, when the animal sprang forward, seized 
him by the thigh, and threw him over its head into 
the water. Fortunately it used this advantage only 
to effect its own escape. Captain Scoresby mentions 
a boat's crew which attacked a bear in the Spitzber- 
gen sea; but the animal having succeeded in climb- 
ing the sides of the boat, all the sailors threw them- 
selves for safety into the water, where they hung by 
the gunwale. The victor entered triumphantly, and 
took possession of the barge, where it sat quietly till 
it was shot by another party. The same writer 
mentions thaJD^eoJoiu contrivance of & aaAloi,^^, 
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being pursued by one of these creatures^ threw down 
successively his hat, jacket, handkerchief, and every 
other article in his possession, wiien the brute paus- 
ing at each, gave the sailor always a certain advim- 
tage, and enabled him finally to regain the vessel. 

Though the voracity of the bear is such, that he has 
been known to feed on his own species, yet maternal 
tenderness is as conspicuous in the female as in other 
inhabitants of the frozen regions. There is no exer- 
tion which she will not make for the supply of her 
progeny. A she-bear, with her two cubs, being pur- 
9ued by some sailors across a field of ice, and finding 
that, neither by example, nor by a peculiar voice and 
action, she could urge them to the requisite speed, ap- 
plied her paws and pitched them alternately forward* 
The little creatures themselves, as she came up, 
threw themselves before her to receive the impulse, 
and thus both she and they effected their escape. 

Bears are by no means devoid of intelligenee. 
Their schemes for entrapping seals, and other ani- 
mals on which they feed, often display considerable 
ingenuity. The maimer in which the Polar bear 
surprises his victim, is thus described by Captain 
Lyon : — ^On seeing his intended prey, he gets quietly 
into the water, and swims to a leeward position, 
from whence, by frequent short dives, he silently 
makes his approaches, and so arranges his distance, 
that at the last dive he comes to the spot where the 
seal is lying. If the poor animal attempts to escape 
by rolling into the water, he falls into the paws of 
the bear ; if, on the contrary, he lies still, his de- 
stroyer makes a powerful spring, kills him on the 
ice, and devours him at leisure. Some sailors, en- 
deavounng to catch a bear, placed the noose of a rope 
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imder the snow^ baited with a piece of whale's flesh. 
The bear, however, contrived, three successive times, 
to push the noose aside, and to carry off the bait un- 
hurt. Captain Scoresby had half-tamed two cubs, 
which used even to walk the deck ; but they showed 
themselves always restless under this confinement^ 
and finally effected their escape. 

According to Pennant and other writers, the bear 
forms chambers in the great ice-mountains, where 
he sleeps the long winter night, imdisturbed by the 
roar of the northern tempest ; but this regular hiber- 
nation is doubted by many recent observers. The 
fiict seems to be, that the males roam about all win- 
ter in search of prey, not being imder the same ne- 
cessity of submitting to the torpid state as the black 
bear of America, which feeds chiefly on vegetable 
food; but the females, who are usually pregnant 
during the more rigorous season of the year, seclude 
themselves for nearly the entire winter in their dens. 

The . animals which belong entirely to the land, 
and feed on herbage, are, in a climate covered deep 
with snow for nine months in the year, necessarily 
lew both in number and species. The rein-deer, a 
most patient and useful creature, the standing inha- 
bitant of all the northern lands, reaches nearly as far 
as animal life can subsist. To the Laplander he is 
all in all ; and in that climate he can always dig 
£x)m under the snow the moss or lichen, his fa- 
vourite food. Even in the severer Arctic climates 
he carries his summer excursions as far as men 
have yet penetrated ; but at the end of October the 
deeply-frozen earth allows him no longer to reach 
even the simple food in which he delights. They 
then assemble in Jar^e herds, and migrate \o W^ 
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aiJttilder dimiite mrthBiMaifrkannhbre^ T^ 
nrfUhhn (th^ I Aroiic sone do^ not' tame th« <feiiiJek^;^ 
ytfkejiii' in the sledge; ii n not even t6f iMetk^iHi^ 
si^of (liferbutit tfoNba fJEivonrite objisci ^tsilttfii^ 
iier<ehas^ gives an agreeable variety 16 the^r lOiMkf* 
aaA yields tbeir warmest and most valuable iji^^^ 
ter tob^. ■• The to-ddn becomes always ridber ^^lif^ 
iBore copious in proportion to the intensity >€tf tiil^l 
cOMf against w'hich it fbrras the only^ butasafflciJ^^^ 
d^fencei In the chase the de^ieill easy victims^ eti^isf 
toftho rade archery of the Esquimaux^ bein^86>irilfiiX^ 
pleand carious, that/ if a man merely wali^'awl^^ 
foim theni, they follow. Some of ^ese anlmali^ «0rtld^ 
jqiiiod Captain Parry's crews on MdviMe lilkdd play^*" 
ederoohd them like lapdogs, and at setting out in^h^ 
mining used to gambol by rearing on their hind^gi.< ^ 
The mmkjox, the only member of the boviae«^M^^ 
which penetrates the Arctic eone, though in samUkUff^ 
nutiibers> affords a wholesome and agreeable varldty^ 
ofifiMw • Its unwieldy form is protected from the ^soM^^ 
by an^immense profusion of hair, which envelopes it^^ 
iduilediiiilie andfigiffe, and also' by an interior lajFe^''' 
of wool, which appeared to Pennant the finest be hWil^ ^ 
ev€Di0BMfy and made, he was told, stockings ^uperiiir 
to-thf^orajdie&t Efilk. This last> we suspect. Is a teiiju^'<| 
pdNn^^wdatter cldthing^ u::? 

T3nB.'i<teniiie; race affords several species whkhr. 
br{me>;th6:|ii<i8it eictreme severity of the Arctic- cold^iu 
and;itemaiiir afler every other land.quadnipedy'ex^->> 
cepinthe bear/ has taken its flight to the southward. // 
VMyes^ in: coaaida*able packs, continue still to seekiJ 
/Zrdi'.jpnjy iniihecUtiiiost deaths of the Polar/Wint^. [o 



tk9kfifiam>V^^z^ab ift<regNtof)«6k altendedi ^^MrEngaa 
]j^o*^s$tf^]7>«Uf%cr^iiatdimgi for wfaat^erl bflUa 
qig]ii^Jbe(fimnd{espMed> ABd scvenading th^midfii/ 
iyghtJOF^^likip# / A>if by asortdf tadteonventioli^V: 
tli^irjiilU iiot({iregiiiQe toiattaek the sailors^ bnttltegrf 
^BfilMe^^iltjUie^siostdarlBgJiianiier toth&ddes^itfi 
tbfijGijMptf>i«odbM>i]ietiine8 even ^nteredthehutsof tte> 
JfajpiijiiliH^^awhete do^ the j esteemed the eboicest^ 
Pi^^imi^t2«i7 fipeedily devoured them. The;native«i 
eitf#>ffoeB])ib}r< Icapa formed < of little sheds of ice/at'^ 
^^^^3i9^,^ttMiee/ka'porteullis of the sune matenifljb 
0Q{g|§c|i^rilL46ueh>a^ihan0)er with the bait withinyi 
t}^f^mhtti^\ latter: is seized by the animaly thd(j 
p^fftauUJAfidffftpsi and the wolf is taken^ Their te^ni 
na^ilm tfiiift iA -amh as^ (^n^ after apparent deatkv)( 
tCbiMllQiSUirprises and even dangers. The Aroti^^^ 
fo^dL^NttflU! beautiful white ailimal> with wooil^icn 
h«if >}ifB&>* JitUe* fihockulog^ occurs in still gi«atef f 
niMbeflS- ii rAJboul a hiindred were caught in Captaiilrv 
P^jQFfi >sett)nd) Toyage, some of which were^hbJfun 
ta|^|#datidri&ade pets of ; while others, by a havd)^(' 
&J^ gw^ dressed: for table ; and their flesh> some^/i 
wba^tjsl'efl^inbling kid> afforded an agrseable drelief^ 
£rto»j tli^ )eoodtant use of salted meat. . ' . > > /^ to 

iTh!tii^og,hiovfeY&r,.iB the most important quadnu:/'* 
pediof (tlie^AjKtic worlds and the most valuable possdd-oj 
sion of its people, who have succeeded in isamngmdoq 
reUdfiHng it equally valuable ibr draught and huni- 
ing>; o The dogs of the Greenlander, the Esquimaui^K) 
andthi^'Kjamtchiulale, are large, and of a somewhatnrv 
wilda^i^ot* Captain Lyon describes them ar residniqvo 
blib^iB fdhn theishiepherd'^ dog> rising to the heighf// 
of itei (NenefotbuiJand,. hulk > biead likfiL. tha i^«(cA^\\n 
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having short pricked ears^ a furry coat^ and a bushy 
tail. In general^ they are observed to bear a strong re- 
semblance to the wolf^ and the opinion is even pre- 
Yal^nt that they are neither more nor less than tamed 
wolves. Parry and Richardson both mention in- 
stances in which domestic dogs were seduced away 
by the attractions of female wolves ; yet the avidity 
with which the wolf devours these^ his supposed tame 
brethren, does not seem very indicative of so close an 
affinity. Nature, with provident care, defends them 
against the cold, not only by a profusion of long 
hair, but by a soft downy covering, formed beneath 
it at the commencement of winter, and shed at the 
approach of a milder season. The Esquimaux are 
much reproached for their harsh treatment of these 
valuable servants ; yet in infancy they are used with 
tenderness, the women often taking the young pup- 
pies into bed, and feeding them from their own 
mouths. As soon as they can walk they are yoked 
to a small sledge ; in endeavouring to shake off which 
encumbrance they learn to draw it. Severe and 
frequent beatings, however, are necessary to train 
them for acting as a regular team. But their most 
severe privation is in food ; of which, during the 
season. of scarcity, they obtain a portion barely suf. 
ficient to maintain life, and not at all to prevent 
them from falling into a state the most meagre and 
debilitated. Their hunger is manifested by the na-^ 
ture of the substances with which they sometimes 
seek to assuage it. Captain Parry saw one which 
ate a large piece of canvass, a cotton handkerchief 
laid out to dry, and a piece of a linen shirt. The 
Esquimaux, we must recollect, are subject to severe 
^e&rcitieSj and the food of the dogs being the same 
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with their own, the animals^ on such nnergencies^ 
can scarcely expect to be placed on a footing of equa- 
lity. This rough usage does not seem incompatible 
with a measure of solid attachment to these valuable 
servants. The natives refused to sell them to the 
£!nglish^ till assured that they would not be killed. 
Iliey rejoiced greatly to see a house built for them ; 
and at every visit a friendly recognition took place 
between the dog and his old master. When the ani. 
mab are yoked in the sledge^ a whip of twenty feet 
long enforces obedience^ while peculiar cries indicate 
the right or left^ to turn or ta stop. Three dogd 
could draw a sledge weighing 100 Ibs.^ at the rate 
of a mile in six minutes^ and one leader has drawii 
196 lbs. the same distance in eight minutes. A full 
team^ however, comprises eight or ten dogs ; though 
seven have drawn a full sledge at the rate of a 
mile in four minutes and a half; while nine, em* 
l^oyed in conveying stores from the Hecla to the 
Fmy, drew 1611 lbs. in nine minutes. Captain 
Lyon reports most favourably of the team which he 
hbnself f(»rmed, who used to draw him from ship 
to ship, a mile distant, in the deepest darkness and 
amid clouds of snow-drift, with the most perfect {»*&. 
cision, when he could not have found his own way 
for a hundred steps. Their services in hunting are 
also of great value ; they can snuff the seal in his 
hde, or the deer on the mountains, from a surpris- 
ing distance. Assembled in packs, they face even 
tiie Polar bear, keeping him at least at bay till their 
masters come up with spears to the attack. 

The air in those dreary regions is, almost as much as 
the waters, peopled with its appropriate inhabitants, 
who fill it eontinuaUy with sound sJid life, l^^t^, 



yp,. jtjt^ species are nearly all idiffereft from4fa^ 
]f^idiwjjig.tb€dr flight tliroi]|[h the texBpjBJoaD&^kkt. 
^ey (ip not shine with the bright hueer of^theihKipiw 
ining-hird, nor breathe the soft notes of the^^gbtai^ 
ffie^ nop do they charm the air with the, rich smieloK^ 
of our woodland choirs ; but the auk> tiie petrel/. aoA 
(he gull> clustering in myriads^ cause all the.;t(|ekB 
9fxd shores of the north to echo with their wild ohili^ 
They are almost all rapacious and camivoious ;;>the 
vast collections of shell.fish and marine inseetsrwitb 
which those seas abound^ and the carcasses of the hiige 
animals which are killed either in conflicts witb^^adl 
other or with man^ affcnrding them ah inezhauitibte 
supply of nutriment. . . » 

The fulmar^ or petrel (procellartagiaciali8)yktke 
dose attendant of the whale^hips in every stage 
of their progress. Termed emphatically the bird of 
storm^ it faces the northern tempest when raving 
with its utmost fury^ and seats itself on the agitated 
crest of the mountain-wave as calmly as if resting 
on the surface of an untroubled lake ! It follows 
with one uniform object^ — that of snatching and 
feasting on portions of blubber. As soon as a whale 
is fastened to the side of the ship^ and begins to be 
cut up, an immense muster takes pla^, sometimes 
exceeding a thousand, all stationed in the rear, 
watching for the fragments which are wafted to lee* 
ward. The peculiar chuckling noise by which they 
express their eager expectation, the voracity with 
which they seize on the fat, and the huge morsek 
which they swallow, — ^the envy shown to those who 
have obtained the largest of these delicate morsels, 
and often the violent measures taken to wrest it from 
tiie/D^*— ^ord to the sailors curious and amusing 
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(»^^i«cr'WHli'theii]f, tlittt a stdH^'cfiOilloiBe'th'roM 
iftOtf^trtidiie being fiUfiidL WfaenanAlahttisjgiV^^ 
limiBi^nible wingB are infllantly m moveiheM^ ittiS 
tte liincb; Atrikinj^ their feet against the M^tei' to aM 
beir'fiight>'Gau8e a knid and thundering plash. ' '*^ 
'^ii'llie'i^etoel, howev'er, diaes not enjoy ald»6 thl^ 
di^lkiioti^ o<5ean-fedtival. It is sought with 'eq^tml 
inHdit^'by the varioiis species of the ktrus or gnllii. 
th^'Ai^egiidl^ the Mttiwake^ and the snow-bM 
^mii^a^^Sume^)^ which last excites admiration hf 
liii''piM'Md bei^tifiil white; but the elegance it 
lisiiiaMeiidoes itot'ooire^nd fo that of its appearl 
ance, fat blubber being its choicest luxury, while If 
ttMemaibtidanddi^greeable scream. Butallfhese 
itMaim^' tribes of the northern' sky have a terrfble 
i^vkl'tn'Uh^ glauootis gall {lartis glcmcus), Wh6 
iffti^ M 'tapadty and surptasses them all hi powek" 
Jboft^lNMngih. In consideration- of this, the DiltcB 
|#i^ inWsted him with the title of Imrgonmsterf 
iwl^t'sage magistrate uses, we trust, his pciwet 
if'h r^ ^^erent manner fiiom his winged reprei: 
il^tnitiTe, who employs it solely in wresting fitted 
^ "fresiker species whatever he sees them p<)^l^,^ 
aMtt ^Meems desirable. He is usually hoverinj^'hi^ 
iA'^'the idr, or seated on the loftiest icy pinnftd^;' 
i^ienoe, having fixed his eye <m a dellci0U£^'ril!ii^^ 
Wf'iMB down on the possessor, which, whether' flHi^f 
likiV sBOW-bi^, or kittiwake, must instantly i^i|rfi:' 
fll^eoveted prize. Happily for these ra!ces,ttieT>tiitf 
^^diibstef 'Species is very small in ntunber,.<ioihthll4tf 
td'th^ tiiuliftudes over whom he tyrannized. ' '^''^ 
'I'lie g^tte a?uu, comprehending the-'^Wdil,' thV' 
0»^^d^l!b^ diteM!; Iktge, meM', and t^ftk^^^^ 
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ful birds^ traverse in vast flights all the iu»diaii 
seas and waters. Like the rest <^ the atueres, they 
have all webbed feet^ consisting of branching toes 
connected by a memlH»ne^ which enable them to 
move with equal facility in the wmter as on land. 
The swan^ with its stately plumage^ frequents chief- 
ly the inland seas and lakes^ of which it has been 
called the peaceful mcmarch. The goose^ a less ele^ 
gant but more usefiil species^ migrates in vast num. 
hers every spring to breed on the Arctic shcnres and 
islands^ and affords a valuable supply of food to all Uie 
northern settlements. The Hudson's Bay Company 
salt three or four thousand annually for winter. The 
Indians celebrate the month of their arrival under 
the title of the goose-moon. Migration during the 
rigorous season^ resorted to even by quadrupeds^ be- 
comes the still more natural resource of the feather- 
ed creation. Even in September the flocks of geese^ 
winging their way to the southward^ supplied a 
warning to Captain Franklin of the winter that was 
closing in upon him. 

The duck reaches a still higher latitude than the 
goose^ and endures still severer cold. Great flocks 
of that species called the eider arrive in spring on 
the most northern shores of Greenland. All the 
birds that fly over the frozen seas are provided by 
nature with a rich and ample plumage^ and a lin- 
ing of soft down beneath ; and the people of these 
countries find the skins of birds^ with the feathers 
inside^ to be one of their most comfortable articles of 
clothing. But the down of all the known species of 
birds is surpassed in fineness by that of the eider^ 
the delicious softness of which fits it for the couch of 
kis^ A pound of eider-doNvu, according to Sir 
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Charles Giesedke^ is usually sold for a pound ster. 
ling. The finest is that which the birds pluck from 
tiieir breast to line the interior of the nest. The 
Gre^ander^ watching his time^ removes this pre^ 
cious lining as soon as it is completed^ whereupon 
the poor animals form a second^ destined to share 
the same fate. 

Among other Arctic birds are the tems^ which on 
the American eoast are so very numerous^ that an 
island has been named from the immense flocks with 
which it is annually filled. They produce the most 
delicate eggs of any water-bird. We may add the 
eolymbus (guillemot)^ whose skin affords a pecu. 
liarly comfortable clothings — ^the tringa (sandpiper), 
— the charadrius (plover), — ^the tetrao (grouse, and 
ptarmigan), of which a species, much valued on 
account of the delicacy of its flesh, occupies the inte- 
rior of Greenland. All ptarmigans change their 
colour from mottled gray or brown in summer, to 
pure white during the winter months. According 
to De Reste, the dark summer covering is shed at 
the end of autumn, and a new plumage shoots out, 
which is white, till darkened by the warmth of the 
following spring — or, to speak more accurately, a 
partial moult takes place in autumn, during which 
all the coloured feathers are thrown out, and their 
places supplied by white ones, while in spring most 
of these white plumes are again cast, to make room 
for others, adorned by the richer and more varied 
hues of summer. Captain Parry saw this last change 
go on so rapidly among the grouse on Melville Island, 
as to be perceptible from day to day. 

The vegetable world does not, in this dark and 
PUter boundary of the. e&rth, fxyssess such an \mipOT\* 
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ant and commanding charaeter as the animal. Na- 
ture^ without departing wholly from her system and 
laws^ could not clothe with verdure and vegetation 
a soil which for nine months of the year is frozen . 
as hard as rock^ and covered with snow many feet 
deep. The plants of more genial climates^ indeed^ 
when inserted during the short and bright summer^ 
spring up and wear for some time a promising ap- 
pearance; but they are all nipt by the untimely 
tnnter. Stilly Nature^ in the northern regions^ ea. 
pedally in those approaching the Arctic zone^ does 
employ resources similar to those by which she 
cherishes animal life. The fir^ the pine^ and other 
trees of these climates^ on being pierced^ distil^ not 
the balmy and fragrant gums of Arabia and India, 
but rich, thick^ coarse juices, by which their inte- 
nor heat has been preserved, and which, in the 
shape of pitch, tar, and turpentine, serve many 
valuable purposes of commerce. Through the cher- 
ishing influences of these juices, the lakes of North 
America are bordered with tall dark forests, which 
afford to the agricultural countries an inexhausti- 
ble supply of valuable timber. Even their gloomy 
foliage, while the forests of the south are every 
autumn strewing the ground with their faded leaves, 
brave through the winter all the fury of the north, 
em tempest. Before reaching, however, the inde. 
ment sky of the Arctic boundary, this magnificent 
growth decays. Trees that had been the pride of 
the forest dwindle into meagre and stunted shrubs. 
.Beyond the Polar circle, these monarchs of the wood, 
if they appear, rise only to the height of a few feet, 
throwing out lateral branches. On Melville penin- 
sula, dwarf- willow and the andromeda tetragana 
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almost akme afforded to the Esquimaux a scanty 
supply of wood for their arms and utensils. Con- 
siderable quantities of drift-timber are^ however^ fire, 
quently found along many of the barren shores of 
the Arctic regions^ supposed to have floated original, 
ly from the mouths of the Siberian and other north- 
em rivers. 

The plants which abound most in these dreary 
climates belong to the tribes of mosses and lichens^ 
the crypUigamta of Linnaeus^ the acotyledones of 
Jussieu. The meagre vegetation with which the 
Arctic surface is covered thus appears rather as if 
it were an exudation from the rocks than the pro- 
duce of the soiL Yet the moss and lichen^ which 
form the prevailing features^ are not only copiously 
produced^ but possess a nutritious and salutary qua- 
lity^ not displayed in more fortunate regions. One 
species of lichen (L. rangiferinus) iorms, as it were^ 
the main staff of life to the Laplander ; it sup- 
ports the rein-deer^ and the rein-deer supports him. 
The lichen of Iceland^ boiled in soup^ or even con- 
verted into breads is to the natives a substantial part 
of their subsistence. Farther norths where the depth 
of the snow^ and the continuance of frosty drive the 
inhabitants to the shore and to animal food^ these 
vegetables still afford support to the deer and to the 
other quadrupeds which they use as food. It is even 
with a peculiar species of moss that they trim their 
lamps. T\ief%mgU8 or mushroom^ which draws nour- 
ishment without the aid of a proper root^ and the 
fiUces or fems> which consist only of one spreading 
leaf^ the middle rib of which forms all their stalky 
while their slender roots spread under the ground,—- 
these find the means ofesdatence even in Greeii\«iv3L. 
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The order alga, and especially its genus fueus, 
comprehending nearly all the variety of marine 
botany, grows in vast abundance on the northern 
shores. These rude plants, which have little or no 
distinction of stem, root, or leaves, and whose fruc- 
tification is often included within the substance of 
the frond, cover the Greenland coast with submarine 
meadows. The confervcBy too, with their numerous 
filaments, spring up in profusion. 

A few plants, not belonging to this imperfect order 
of vegetation, embellish, during the short summer 
gleam, the northern fields. Under the bright in- 
fluence of the sun at this season, indeed, some of the 
most beautiful among the floral tribe expand their 
petals. The ranunculus and anemone display their 
rich and varied tints ; several species of saxifrage put 
forth their flowers ; and the yellow poppy has even a 
gaudy appearance — so that the genus papaver, which 
enriches the plains of Indostan, is among the last 
to expire under the snows of the Pole. The nobler 
fruits do not ripen under this ungenial sky; yet 
shrubs producing delicious berries appear on the 
borders, at least, of the Arctic zone in matchless pro- 
fusion. The northern Indians consider the fruit of 
a bush called the aronia ovcUis as the most deli- 
cious food ; besides which they have the strawberry, 
raspberry, red whortleberry, and various others. Se- 
veral of these are covered beneath the first snows of 
winter, which are supposed to mellow them, and 
which, when dissolved by spring, show the berries 
still hanging on the branches, while the buds of all 
the others are bursting, — ^the whole producing a de- 
licious impression unknown to those who have not 
witnessed the desolationwMc\i\xaBaed\attely preceded. 



' These bleak climates enjoy a precious boon in 
the plants which act as an antidote to scurry^ and 
which defy the most severe cold of the Arctic zone. 
The coehlearia, a thick tufted juicy plants of ex- 
treme fecundity^ is emphatically OEdled scurvy grcus ; 
and the different species of sorrel^ especially the rti. 
mex digynus, were found by Captain Parry flourish, 
ing under the snow at the very farthest limit of ve- 
getation. 

The extraordinary phenomenon of red snow, ob. 
served by Captain Ross and our other Arctic voy- 
gers^ naturally excited the greatest interest both at 
home and abroad. This singular aspect of a sub- 
stance; with which we never fail to associate an idea 
of the purest and most radiant whiteness^ has been 
ascertained to result from an assemblage of very mi- 
nute vegetable bodies^ belonging to the class of cryp. 
togamic plants and the natural order called (tlgce. 
They form the species named protococcus nivaHs 
by-Agardhj which is synonymous with the uredo 
MWcUis of Mr Bauer. This plant seems by no means 
peculiar to the Arctic snows^ but occurs on limestone 
roeks in the island of Lismore in Scotland^ as well 
as among the Alpine and other countries of Europe. 
Saussure observed it so long ago as in the year 
1760 on Mount Breven in Switzerland^ and so fre- 
quently after that period that he expresses his sur- 
prise at its having escaped the notice of Scheuchzer 
and other learned travellers. Ramond^ whose ob- 
servations so beautifully combine the precision of 
science virith the perception of the picturesque^ found 
red snow on the mountains of the Pyrenees^ as did 
Semmerfeldt^ the botanist^ on those of Norway. In 
the year 18)8 vast massea of the same au\M^uej(i 
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over^Nread both the Apennines and the Italian Alps ; 
and it is recorded^ that ten years prior to that period 
the vicinity of Bellono and Feltri were covered to 
the depth of twenty centimetres with rose-coloured 
snow. 

According to Captain Ross^ the Arctic mountains 
on which he observed the red snow are about 600 
feet high, and extend eight miles in length. The 
depth to which the colour penetrated has been va- 
riously stated by different observers. Some found 
that it descended many feet beneath the surface, 
while others never ascertained that it spread beyond 
one or two inches. There is no reason to suppose 
that the colouring matter itself, as well as the snow, 
is a meteorological product, although Humboldt cer- 
tainly mentions a shower of red hail which fell at 
Paramo de Guanacos, in South America. Moisture 
is no doubt essential to the production of this plant, 
as it is to that of all the other algoe ; but when once 
formed, it seems to possess the power of continued and 
increasing vegetation, even over rocks and stones, 
with only an occasional supply of fluid. The pro- 
' pagation of minute vegetable forms, like the increase 
of animalcules, is effected, under fiavourable circum- 
stances, with a rapidity of development truly as- 
tonishing; and the most probable conjecture seems to 
be, that snow is not the natural situation of the proto- 
eoccus nivalis, but that, from its great tenacity of 
life, it not only preserves its vitality on that chilly 
and ungenial sur£Bu;e, but, during the partial thaw- 
ing of the snow, continues to increase and multiply. 
If such be the case, it is easy to suppose how a wide 
expanse may be covered with this red suffusion, dur- 
ing the diowlving and occaaiowal ^ovrin^ of the 
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snowy waters. When once established among the 
eternal snows of the norths it becomes more nume- 
rous than the sands of the ocean ; and^ increasing in 
density from year to year, at last presents to the as- 
tonished and admiring navigator a sight more sur- 
prising in its reality than any of the fabled wonders 
of an Arabian tale. 

A singular coincidence has been observed by bo- 
tanists to exist between a white groimd and a red 
flower. Thus the rich and brilliant variety of an- 
thyUis vtdnaria is only found on a chalky surface ; 
and many of the higher orders of flowering plants 
show a decided tendency to produce red-coloured 
petals when they happen to spring up on white 
limestone. " How much more forcibly then/' says 
Agardh, ^^ must this law operate upon plants like the 
algse, in which colour is an essential part/' That excess 
of light produces the peculiar, or at least prevailing 
colour of the snow-plant, may be said to be demon- 
strated by this singular fact, tiiat the red colour gra- 
dually changes to green as it occurs more or less se^ 
eluded from the action of light among the fissures of 
rocks, or beneath the hdUiows or under surfaces of 
stones. This being the case, it will appear the less 
incomprehensible that the same plant which is pro- 
duced amid the snows of the Arctic regions, or the 
highly-elevated Alps of more southern countries, 
should be occasionally detected, even during the 
heats of summer, covering the brilliant white lime- 
stone of the plains. In the last-named locality it 
was discovered by the Baron Wrangler in the pro- 
vince of Nerike, and named by him Upraria ker~ 
mesina ; and the two supposed species have been 
since ascertained to be one and the same. 
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In concluding our notice of thij singular subject, 
we may observe, that when the warmth of the re- 
turning sun has partiallj' dissolved the sorfoce of the 
snow, and thus contributed to the formation and 
development of these microscopical plants, the vivi- 
fying power of the solar light, aided by some pecu- 
liar and as yet unknown property belonging to the 
natural wbiteneas of the snow itself, is highly influ- 
ential in the production of the beautiM colour by 
which tbey are distinguished. 
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CHAPTER III. ^<4^^3,^^ 

Ancient Va^ges to the North. 

The voyages to the norths undertaken prior to the 
great era of maritime enterprise and the invention 
of the compass^ were few in number, and scarcely 
extended into those circumpolar regions which form 
the special subject of the present volume. It will 
be enough, therefore, to take a rapid sketch of the 
steps by which discovery proceeded towards these 
remote and almost inaccessible quarters. 

The Mediterranean, the shores of which consti- 
tuted the first civilized portion of th^ west, was the 
quarter where European navigation originated. As 
Tyre, situated in the depth of that sea, was the 
earliest seat of conunerce, Carthage, the daughter of 
Tyre, was doubtless the first state which undertook 
any extensive discoveries upon the ocean. These, 
however, were shrouded in deep mystery, prompted 
by the jealous and monopolizing temper of this 
people, once so powerful and opulent. The classic 
writers give only some slight and detached notices 
of the voyage of Himilco, who appears to have sailed' 
along the exterior coasts of Spain and France, and 
to have reached the southern extremity of Britain. 
This was probably only the first of a series of voy- 
ages carried on with the view of procurmg Ivn, «w 
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metal rare and valued in those days. The Cassi- 
terides^ or islands of tin^ which appear to be Corn- 
wall and the Scilly isles combined together, are a 
mysterious and celebrated name amcmg the primi- 
tive authors of Europe. 

The most distinguished of the Greek navigators to 
the north was Pytheas^ a citizen of Marseilles^ a com- 
mercial Greek colony, which, favoured by its situa- 
tion, had become the chief emporium of the commerce 
of Britain, already of some importance. This com- 
merce, however, was carried on, not by the ocean, but 
by a land-carriage through Gaul. Pytheas se^ns 
the first who, inspired by motives of intelligent curio- 
sity, endeavoured by a maritime route to reach the 
British coast, and to penetrate to the remotest extre- 
mities of the north. Our knowledge of this voyage 
is indeed imperfect, since it is almost entirely due to 
Strabo, who, while he relates it, derides the whole 
as a palpable forgery ; yet the very particulars on 
which he founds this charge go far to establish the 
contnury. Pytheas appears to have passed the Straits, 
and sailed along the western coasts of France and 
Spain, which, from previous misconception, he con- 
founds together. Thence he seems to have directed 
his course through the English Channel, and along the 
eastern coastsof England and Scotland, till he reached 
the northern extremity of the island. Not content 
with this achievement, he continued to sail onwards 
into the depths of ocean, till in six days he arrived at 
Thule, an island, where it appeared to him that per- 
petual light reigned at midsummer through the day 
and night. Immediately beyond, his progress was 
arrested by a barrier of a peculiar nature, by some- 
thing which was neither eaith, «a, liw ^k^, but a 
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ccunpound of all the three^ forming a thick viscid sub» 
stance^ throagh which it was impossible to penetrate. 
These statements have aff(»^ed much advantage to 
the sceptical adversaries of Pytheas ; yet the summer 
days of Shetland are really very long, and the thick 
and §^oomy mists, with which the northern sea is 
often loaded, might make a peculiar impression on 
one who had ventured into this unknown ocean, so 
fieur beyond the limit of former navigation : they might 
make him prone to believe that he had arrived at 
the fiEurthest boundaries of nature. It seems difficult, 
however, to suj^xjse, with Bougainville, that the 
voyage of Pytheas should ever have extended as far 
as Iceland ; but in another direction he appears to 
have penetrated to the Baltic, and also to have 
brought home some correct accoimts of its shores, then 
known to the people on the Mediterranean almost 
solely by the qualities of the amber which was im- 
ported from thence. 

The voyage of Pytheas, though apparently quite 
authentic, did not lead to any change in the channels 
of Massylian trade. It was found probably both 
cheaper and more conunodious to transport the pro- 
ductions of Britain through Craul, than to convey 
them by means of such a lengthened and perilous voy- 
age. The only further additions to ancient knowledge 
respecting the Northern Seas were made by the Ro- 
mans, who, in order to conquer, were obliged to ex- 
plore the earth. Agricola, before undertaking the 
campaign which was to reduce Scotland into a pro- 
vince, sent fleets to explore its most northern shores 
and bays. The Romans, however, never appear to 
have sent naval expeditions, having discovery alone 
in view, to the north, oar perhaps to any other qaaixWt. 
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Their delineation of Scotland itseff is excessively 
rude; and though they had traced the shores of 
Europe eastward as far as Russia^ Scandinavia i^ 
peared to them only as a cluster of large islands in 
the North Sea. 

In the decline of the Roman empire^ that country^ 
formerly almost unknown^ became the seat of a most 
formidable and extensive naval power. Norway, 
under the terrible dominion of Harold the Fair-hair- 
ed, Denmark under Grorm and Canute, sent forth . 
fleets which pillaged all the maritime territories of 
Europe, and reduced many of them to temporary or 
even final subjection. Their expeditions, however, 
were/r<w» the north, not to the north. Their objects 
were not science, but ravage and conquest. The 
Runic tribes, indeed, were not without some tincture 
of letters and poetry; but their sagas, or poetiaU 
chronicles, celebrate only the exploits of their mighty 
sea-kings and rovers, not any theme connected with 
commerce and the arts of peace. Yet a conmiuni- 
cation with these tribes enabled Alfred, an illuatri- 
ous monarch, who shone so bright in that dark age, 
to collect information respecting those extremities 
of the earth which had remained unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans. Ohthere, a. chief who had 
come from the upper tracts of Norway, afforded 
some intelligence even respecting a voyage under*' 
taken along the Arctic shores of Europe. 

Ohthere was considered a rich man in his own 
country, being owner of twenty oxen, twenty sheep, 
and six hundred tame rein-deer. Fired by a spirit of 
liberal research, he undertook a voyage to discover 
the regions which lay to the north of the high lati- 
tude in which his domain v^aa s\l\x«X^. R^ sailed 
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six days in that directicm^ which appears to have 
brought him to the North Cape^ the &rthest point of 
Europe; he then turned three days towards the 
east^ and afterwards five days to the south. All this 
while the land on his right was desolate^ traversed 
only by a few wandering shepherds and hunters^ of 
Finnish race. Then, however, he reached a large 
river, the opposite side of which was somewhat dense- 
ly inhabited by the Biarmians, or people of northern 
Russia, who showed such a hostile disposition as 
obliged him to return. The fishery of the horse. 
whale (walrus) was found to be carried on here with 
sudi advantage, that many were afterwards induced 
to fi^ow the same course. Forster delineates the na- 
vigation of Ohthere as reaching to the interior of the 
White Sea ; but we do not think the period of eight 
days from the North Cape could have carried him 
farther than the river Kola, which agrees also with 
the supposition of his having been arrested on the 
frontier of Russian Lapland. 

The direction in which the Northmen sought 
ridi kingdoms to plunder and to conquer was always 
the south. To quit their bleak regions in search 
of others still more bleak, would have been wholly 
foreign to their views ; yet, as the sea was covered 
With their sails, chance and tempest sometimes drove 
them in that other direction. In 861, Nadodd, dur- 
ing a piratical excursion, unexpectedly discover^ 
leeland. This country had little to tempt a nation 
of freebooters ; yet so it chanced, that there existed 
materials for its colonization. Harold, in making 
himself master of all Norway, had crushed the rights 
and sway of numerous petty chieftains, and had thus* 
created a large body of malcontenU, He was vdWViv^^ 
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-to grants and they to accept^ a pennanent refuge in 
this frozen clime. Numerous bodies of emigrants pro- 
ceeded successively to Iceland, where they were orga^ 
nized into a free and independent community. They 
even crossed to the opposite coast of Greenland, and 
formed settlements, which for some time were toler- 
ably flourishing, though they have since either per- 
ished or lost all communication with Iceland. Dur- 
ing the eleventh century, however, chance or enter- 
prise led Greenland navigators southward to another 
eoast, which they called Vinland, and which has 
been very generally believed to be America, though, 
after a careful examination of the authorities on 
which this opinion rests, we have been led to suppose 
that the new coimtry was merely a more southern 
point of Greenland. The limits of the present work, 
however, will not admit any detailed account of 
these settlements. 

The republican cities of Italy, during the middle 
ages, rekindled the extinct spirit of commerce and 
navigation, which they raised to a degree of prospe- 
rity equalling probably that attained by Tyre and 
Carthage during the height of their ancient glory. 
These cities reached a measure of power and opu- 
lence "which enabled them to rank with the greatest 
kingdoms. Their trade, however, lay chiefly within 
the Mediterranean, especially its eastern border, 
whither were brought overland or by the Red Sea 
the commodities of India. Few were disposed to 
quit this bright and golden track to face the tern- 
pests of the ocean and of the north ; yet were there 
not wanting a few adventurous spirits who under- 
took and were able to* penetrate into these remote 
seas. . 
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Nicolo Zeno^ an, eminent and noble merchant of 
Venice^ undertook^ in 1380^ a voyage to Flanders^ 
during which a tempest drove him upon a coast 
which he calls Friesland. The position of this un- 
known shore has been a subject of controversy ; and 
some have even had recourse to the hypothesis of its 
having been since swallowed up by the ocean. When, 
however, we find that Friesland was in fact a cluster 
of islands, to which are applied the names, Talas, 
Broas, Bres, Iscant, easily converted into Zeal, 
Brassa, Unst, we may conclude with Forster that it 
is probacy one and the same with the Shetland 
Isles. Zeno being cast ashore in a state completely 
destitute, was received with great kindness by the 
Prince Zichmni, whose name seems to be a corrup- 
tion of Sinclair. Finding Zeno eminently skilled 
in naval affain^, he reposed the highest confidence 
in him, and placed under his command various naval 
expeditions. So pleased was the Venetian with 
the favour of this northern potentate, that he in- 
vited his brother Antonio to join him. The only 
voyage, however, which seems to have carried him 
far to the north was one to Greenland, and he gives 
a somewhat romantic account of a religious estab- 
lishment formed in that country. The convent was 
built on the side of a hill, whence burst a copious 
boiling spring, whose waters enabled the monks to 
vanquish all the evils of the climate ; when spread 
on the frozen soil, they applied it for the production 
of the most useful herbs and cU^ary plants ; when 
introduced into the houses, they warmed with it the 
apartments, and cooked the victuals. They were like- 
wise supplied from the country with abimdance of 
fish, rein-deer, and wiid (avA ; and vessels from 'Not- 
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way lHt)Ught to them the luxuries of life. Zeno un- 
dertook other voyages in a different direction^ which 
. have even heen supposed to reach as far as America ; 
but we incline to think that the passages which have 
suggested this conclusion are either misunderstood or 
interpolated. 

Quirini, another Italian nobleman^ in 1431^ un- 
dertook a similar voyage^ and was driven by a si- 
milar tempest on the coast of Norway. TIk south- 
ern mariners arrived in the most miserable i^ight, 
having lost the ship and been obliged to take to their 
boats, after the greater part of the crew had perished 
of hunger^ cold^ and especially thirsk They were 
thrown first on a small uninhabited island^ where^ 
having erected two tents^ and found a large fish^ 
they contrived to support life. After some days^ a 
fisherman and two boys came in a boat to the island, 
and were at first terrified by the sight of the stran. 
gers ; but, by courteous address, were soon prevailed 
upon to take with them two of the sailors^ Gerard of 
Lyons and Cola of Otranto. They rowed to a village 
on the neighbouring island of Rost, where they met 
the kindest reception. As it chanced to be Sunday, 
the priests exhorted the congregation to afford all the 
assistance in their power to these unfortunate stran- 
gers. Six boats were fitted out^ the appearance of 
which dispelled all the fears of Quirini^ and filled him 
with joy. The chief native now gave a cordial wel- 
come, and having set before him some rye bread and 
beer, invited him to the habitations on the island. 
The Italians were there received and treated with 
uninterrupted kindness during a stay of three 
months, in which time they completely recovered 
^m all their distress and fati^e. The natives of 
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this little island^ about 120 in number^ subsisted on 
stock-fish^ which they dried and carried to the 
market of Bergen, where purchasers arrived from 
Germany and other countries; also on sea-fowl, 
which in vast flocks covered all the surrounding 
rocks, and even built on the sides of the houses. 
Many of these birds were so tame/that when the na. 
tives walked up to their nests, they were wont to step 
off^ allow two or three eggs to be taken, and then re- 
some their seat. The people were most strict in their 
attendance on religious duties, and carried their re- 
fignation to the will of Providence so .very far, that 
they rejoiced and sometimes even held a festival at 
the' death of near relations. The Italians, accus- 
tomed to the feelings of southern jealousy, were ex. 
tremely surprised to see all the members of a family 
sleeping together in one apartment, which they 
themselves were admitted to share without the re- 
motest feeling of impropriety. In summer, both sexes 
walked naked to the nearest pool, and bathed pro- 
miscuously, all in perfect innocence, and without 
awakening any suspicion, — a practice indeed which 
pretty generally prevails in the northern countries 
of Europe at the present day. 

The summer having arrived, Quirini took occa- 
sion to go with the annual ship to Drontheim, and, 
travelling thence by land to Sweden, he found a 
vessel bound for Rostock, in which he finally re- 
tamed to Italy by way of England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Voyages in Search of a North-East Passage. 
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The latter part of the fifteenth century may be fixed^ 
upon as that period in the history of the woiid 
when maritime discovery proceeded on the greatesif 
scale^ with the most splendid results^ and the mcMlt' 
extensive influence on the condition of mankhidr 
Travellers and navigators of the present day have' 
displayed an enterprise which nothing could exceed^' 
but there remained for their efforts only the dark and 
distant boimdaries of ocean^ or the interim of barbar« 
ous continents. On the contrary^ vast kingdoms^ 
worlds^ regions teeming with unbounded wealthy 
warded the daring career of Grama and C<^umbas.- 
A new direction was given to human ambition and 
industry ; and the discovery of distant regions foe^' 
came not only a commercial speculation with indivi- 
duals^ but a grand object of national policy. 

England, one of the most powerful kingdoms of 
Europe, had always shown herself ready to em^' 
bark in every scheme of utility : yet she was not id. 
together ripe for these extensive undertakings. The 
nations of southern Europe were then nearly a cen. 
tury in advance of those ruder states which lay 
beyond the Alps and the Pyrenees. Venice, Genoa, 
Seville, Lisbon^ not London oi Amsterdam, were 



the great schools of ocmimerce and navigation. The 
habits and ideas of the feudal system^ its proud in- 
dolence and contempt of mechanical pursuits^ were 
<Hily in the course of being gradually superseded ; 
and the mercantile interest possessed as yet only a 
small share of that pre-eminent importance to which 
it has since attained. 

Henry VII., amid these unfavourable circumstan- 
ces^ and witii nothing of the heroic or adventurous 
in Ills composition, possessed yet qualities which en- 
abled him to appreciate the importance of mari- 
tfane undertakings. Every thing which afforded 
any juromise of filling his coffers was congenial to- 
Ike taste of that monarch ; and for this reason he 
dKywed bimself ready to meet the aspiring views of 
Cohimbus with greater promptitude than any other 
Wipafdi of the age. That great navigator, after 
▼ain aolicitation at the courts of Spain and Portugal, 
sent his brother Barthdomew to make propositions 
t9 Henry, which were very readily accepted ; but be- 
iMQB bis messenger returned to Spain, Columbus, un- 
dor the auspices of Isabella, was already crossing the 
AHantic. It was afterwards with the full sanction 
aid fikYOur of Henry, though not at his expense, 
ibtit John Cabot made that important voyage, in 
wMch he discovered Newfoundland, an island which, 
though not fitted for culture, has become the well- 
known seat of the greatest fishery in the world. He 
was also the first European who came into contact 
Willi any part of the mainland of America. That 
prince afterwards granted to John Elliot and Tho- 
mas Ashurst of Bristol, with several natives of Por- 
tugal^ letters patent, to undertake the discovery of 
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lands and regions unknown ; but the result of their 
expedition is not recorded. 

Notwithstanding these proceedings^ England had 
not yet thoroughly imbibed the true spirit of ma- 
ritime enterprise. It had been kindled at a foreign 
shrine^ and^ when deprived of external support^ gra- 
dually languished. This flame became nearly ex- 
tinct during the long reign of Henry VIII. That 
prince^ full of bustle^ needy of money^ and not de- 
void of intelligence, might have been supposed rather 
prompt to embark in such enterprises ; but, involved 
in so many disputes, domestic and theological, and 
studying, though with little skill, to hold the balance 
between the two great continental rivals, Charles 
and Francis, he was insensible to the glory and ad^ 
vantages to be derived from maritime expeditions. 
Sebastian Cabot, the son of the navigator just named, 
in order to obtain employment, was obliged to quit 
England and repair to Spain, where he was received 
with much favour, and spent the greater part of his 
life, either in attempts at discovery, or in a quiet re- 
sidence at Seville, where he was consulted and re- 
vered as a nautical oracle. 

After a long slumber, the maritime genius of 
England was suddenly roused. It burst forth un*- 
der a young prince of high hope and promise. In 
1553, the sixth year of the reign of Edward VL, 
the merchants of London, among whom are said to 
have been « men of great wisdom and gravity," 
felt a sudden and extreme ardour in the cause of 
discovery. There chanced at that critical moment 
to be in London no less a person than the younger 
Cabot, who had aided his father in the discovery of 
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01 America^ and who^ as already mentioned^, had 
"wards^ while residing abroad^ become an oracle 
very thing connected with navigation. With 
the merchants entered into deep consultation^ 
in conjunction with him formed the general 
of a voyage, having in view to reach, by way of 
lorth and north-east, the opulent and celebrat- 
^ons of India and Cathay. The obstacles to 
an undertaking could not yet be fully appre. 
d. No just idea could at that time be formed 
le immense breadth of Asia, its extension to- 
te the north, and the enormous masses of ice 
I which its shores are encumbered. 
he youthful monarch, whether he had any influ- 
in inspiring this general ardour, or whether he 
^t the flame from his people, showed certainly 
nost eager interest in the cause. He had already 
ed Sebastian Cabot grand pilot of England, with 
Biy, considerable in that age, of L.166. It was not 
yjvA munificence, however, that the funds were 
lied for prosecuting this arduous enterprise. An 
dation, or senate, as it is called, was formed, 
judged it most advisable to divide the concern 
shares of L.25, by which means the sum of 
housand pounds was easily raised, and employ- 
1 the construction and equipment of three ves- 
Itted for northern navigation. The preparations, 
[ a due regard to the formidable character and 
th of the voyage, were made on a scale, of which 
e had been no previous example ; Cabot says, 
e like was never in any realm seen, used, or 
wn" The timbers were made of extraordinary 
igth, by the best shipwrights ; the keel was co- 
d with thin sheets of lead, a oontrivaaoe tY\fi:Ti 
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practised for the first time^ and sinc^ found most 
important ; provisions for eighteen months were put 
on board. Cabot^ though unable^ probably from hia 
age^ to accompany the expedition^, drew out a series 
of instructions^ in which the whole conduct to be ob- 
served by the officers and crew is minutely laid down. 
He enjoins strict attention to private conduct and 
morals ; that morning and evening prayers be re^ 
on board each ship^ either by the chaplain or master ; 
that there be no ^' ribaldry or ungodly talk, dicing, 
carding, tabling, nor other devilish games." HTe 
prohibits all acts tending to the breach of discipline^ 
^^ conspiracies, part-takings, factions, false tal^^ 
which be the very seeds and fruits of contention*" 
Naval subordination beiog in. that age only imperr 
fectly established, and the tendency to mutiny ^i^ 
tremely strong, these exhortations were most nec^f- 
sary and important. All questions respecting Jjje 
steering of the ship were to be decided by a coujQ.|qjl 
of twelve, the captain having only a doubly yot^. 
Persons skilled in writing were, in each 9hip, i^ 
keep a daily record of the course of navigation^ uie 
celestial observations, the aspect of the land^ ^t^% 
which they sailed, with every other interest ii]iff\|^ 
currence. The masters of the different ships w^re ijo 
meet weekly, compare these records, and, after conj- 
bining them with each other, enter them ii^.^.cop^- 
mon ledger. Directions are even given for kejepmg 
weekly accounts, maintaining the cook-room and 
other parts of the ship clean, and preventing anv jff- 
. quor from being spilled upon them. The nativesjpf 
tlaue countries which they visited were " to be co^- 
; flidered advisedly, and treated with gentlenesp^ipd 
/fjpuHesy, without any disdam, laughing, ! pr ; <^ 
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feiiij)t.'* * ' ' l|aWi6tilar end^tivouii)' were to be made by 
&|l- means i6 iilltire' doine one on boards where he 
iKras to h^ Well clothied and treated/ so as to allure 
iiiers; but we cannot so much applaud the hint^ 
that " if he be made drunk with your wine or beer, 
^oii shiall know the secrets of his heart." The mari- 
iiiits ar56 exhorted, however, to use the utmost cir- 
iiiiimspection in their dealings with these strangers, 
tttid if invited to dine with any lord or ruler, to 
0)' well armed, and in a posture of defe^ce. The 
Uveries famished to the sailors were to be carefully 
kept by the mercantile agents, and to be worn only 
#h'en tbei^ captain considered it an object to show 
them ^^ in good array for the advancement and 
honour of the voyage." He warns the mariners not 
to be too much alarmed when they saw the natives 
dressed in lions' and bears' skins, with long bows and 
toows, as this formidable appearance was often as- 
suited merely to inspire terror. However, he seems 
to suggest a still more chimerical fear, when he tells 
them, that there are persons armed with bows, who 
swim naked, in various seas, havens, and rivers, 
^ desirous of the bodies of men, which they covet 
for meat," and against whom diligent watch must 
be kept night and day. We know not whether 
some confused rumour of the shark and alligator had 
an influence in suggesting this strange precaution. 

The question was now to elect a fitting command. 
er, and many oflbrs were made both by persons qua- 
lified and unqualified. The choice for the supreme 
direction fell finally on Sir Hugh Willoughby. His 
reeonmiendations,as mentioned by Adams, were high 
birth, tall and handsome person, valiant conduct 
and skil] in war^ — merits probably enhaacedi \>^ ^- 
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miration of the heroism which impelled him to ad- 
venture himself in this new and daring career. No 
mention being made of nautical experience^ it may 
be suspected that^ amid so many brilliant qualities^ 
this most essential requisite was not duly taken into 
account. The command of the next vessel was given 
to Richard Chancelor, an Sieve of Henry Sidney, 
father of Sir Philip, and who first gave lustre to 
that great name. Sidney stood high in the favour 
of the king, and was inspired with the most ardent 
zeal for the promotion of the voyage. Chanoelor is 
specially commended for ^' the many good parts oi 
wit in him," tending to inspire the most sanguine 
hopes of his success. 

All preparations being thus completed. King Ed. 
ward drew up a letter addressed to all '^ kings, 
princes, rulers, judges, and governors of the earth ;" 
which, if composed by himself, certainly reflects very 
considerable credit upon his spirit and judgment. 
H^ observes to these unknown potentates, that *^ the 
great and Almighty Grod hath given unto mankind^ 
above all other living creatures, such a heart aiid 
desire, that every man desireth to join friendship 
with other, to love and to be loved, also to give and 
receive mutual benefits." He represents, therefore, 
the duty of showing kindness to strangers, and espe- 
cially to " merchants who wander about the world, 
search both the land and the sea, to carry such good 
and profitable things as are found in their countries 
to remote regions and kingdoms." With this view, 
it is stated that a valiant knight. Sir Hugh Willough. 
by, and other trusty and faithful servants, had de- 
parted from England. " We therefore desire you, 
kings and princes^ and all oXlieT V> v^I^qtol there is 
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any power on the earthy to permit unto these our ser- 
vants free passage by your regions and dominions^ 
for they shall not touch any thing of yours unwilling 
unto you." If such kindness were shown, he con- 
dudes, — " We f»romise by the God of all things that 
are contained in heaven, earth, and the sea, and by 
the life and tranquillity of our kingdoms, that we 
will with like humanity accept your servants, if at 
any time they shall come to our kingdoms." 

It was judged inexpedient to delay the de- 
parture of the vessels beyond the 10th of May, lest 
they should be overtaken by winter in the north* 
em latitudes. All the members of the expedition 
took a solemn and tender leave of their relations, 
kindred, and ^^ friends dearer than kindred," and 
were at their station on the appointed day. The 
vessels early in the morning dropped down from Rat- 
cHffe to Greenwich, where the court, and, as it were, 
the nation, were assembled to witness and hail their 
departure. The king himself was confined by illness, 
bat the principal courtiers stood at the palace win- 
dows, the rest of the household mounted the towers, 
while the people in crowds lined the shore. The ships 
fired their guns, causing the hills and valleys to re- 
sound ; and ^^ the mariners shouted in such sort, that 
the sky rung with the noise thereof. In short, it was 
a very triumph." The thought of the distant and un- 
known seas, into which they were so perilously plun- 
ging, was either forgotten in this moment of exulta- 
tion or served only to heighten its enthusiasm. 

The expedition, after stopping a few days at Black- 
wall, sailed down to Woolwich and Gravesend, and 
thence to the coast of Essex, where contrary winds 
imfortuzial^eijrde^aiDed them till the 2M. TTa!enL,mV)fcL 



a favouring gale, they quitted England^ mi diapefl 
their course into the open expanse of the (z^rmai) 
sea. The sailors^ however^ fixed their e^es on theiR 
native land as it gradually receded^ and many^ un*^ 
accustomed to these distant voyages^ dropped a fetiv^ 
natural tears at the thought that they saw it perhapa 
for the last time. j. 

Sir Hugh was desirous of touching at the coast of 
Scotland^ but this was rendered impossible by con* 
trary winds^ which obliged him also to make fre^ 
quent changes of course^ ^^ traversing and tracingi 
the seas." On the 14th July he found himseif in^ 
volved in that labyrinth of isles which stud tbi 
coast of Norway between the 66th and 68th do, 
grees of latitude. The ships then stood . eastward- 
and out to sea^ till they came to the larger range 
of the Lofoot (Loffoden) Isles. The. people^ sut^f 
ject to Denmark^ were gentle and courteous; bo^ 
itte English^ evidently ignorant of this ooast^ sougjlit; 
in vain to learn how these islands were situated; , 
with regard to the Norwegian shore. They pro?<) 
(seeded onward to the large island of Seynam .Cf j 
Senjan, where they endeavomred without suooesa jtf^> 
procure a pilot. They were now approaching thf^, 
northern cape of Europe^ and saw before them th^j 
abyss of the Arctic ocean stretching onwards to tbi^ 
Pole^ and soon to be filled with snows and temp^l^A 
In this critical conjuncture^ Sir Hugh assemble4l 
the commanders^ and exhorted them to keep cloi^; 
together; but^ in case of separation^ appointed their/t 
rendezvous at Wardhuys^ understood to be the priivtj; 
cipal port of Finmark. The wisdom of this precaUn t 
tifo^ ^opn appeared. Before the English couM enter 9ti 



MttlWikAs/^thaithiBy wejfei obliged to stand out to 
ii^kiptt ^i^^' and ietllow the vessels to drift at the 
itteitey of the waVesr. Amid the thick mists of the 
niiit gttwttiy night the vessels of Willoughby and 
Oh^meeloir separated; and never again met. Cle* 
flMOit'AdamfS) wh6 Mras with Chancelor^ says^ that 
as they were driving before the gale, the admiral 
Sokidly and eaniestly called upon them to keep close 
td'hiin; bat that he himself carried so much sail> 
and his* vessel was so superior, that Chancelor could 
aot poissibly obey this order. Willoughby's pinnace 
iprt« 'dftiffaed to pieces amid the tempest ; and next 
iMdraln^, when light dawned, he could see neither 
of ^id C(Hn|^anions ; but, discovering at length the 
Miill^r vessel called the Confidence, he continued his 
Wfi^. He now sailed nearly two hundred milee 
n6Mft-ea:dta!iid by north, but was astonished and be- 
iHMered' At not discovering any symptom of land ; 
iKkebee it appeared that '' the land lay not as the 
^ote l^ade mention." The imperfect maps of those 
d^^ a|)pear not to have shown that rapid southerly 
btod'Which the coast takes towards the great opening 
cf^ft^Waratiger Fiord, on which Wardhuys is situat-T 
^^- Ilistiead, therefore, of sailing along or towards 
th^Wttst of Norway, he was plunging always deeper' 
aftrfP dee|iler into the abysses of the northern oceatif; 
At^^^gth the soundings, indicating a depth of IW 
fituktetts/proved the navigators to be far out at sea, in- 
v^rttfed in some great and perilous error. They then 
M ^hiaie time took a direction to the south-east, yet 
affi^^areb again turned to the north, and con-< 
tiiiiied idiffting theii* courses amid doubt and unceft^ 
tfilkty*.'' 'Thus, as they groped their vray tbiou^^ 
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but high, desolate, and covered with snow, while no 
sound could be wafted over the waves except the 
crash of its falling ice, and the hungry roar of its 
monsters. This coast was evidently that of Nova 
Zembla ; but there was no point at which a landing 
could be made. After another attempt to push to the 
northward, the mariners became sensible that the 
coast of Norway was to be found only by an entire 
change of direction. They turned to the south-west, 
and having followed that course for a number of days 
saw the coast of Russian Lapland. Here they must 
have been very near the opening into the White Sea, 
into which had fortune guided their sails, they would 
have reached Archangel, have had a joyful meeting 
with their comrades, and spent the winter in com- 
fort and security. An evil destiny led them west- 
ward, in the hope probably of reaching Wardhuys, 
the only point in those immense seas of which they 
had any distinct knowledge. The coast was naked, 
uninhabited, and destitute of shelter, except at one 
point, where they found a shore bold and rocky, but 
with one or two good harbours. Here, though it was 
only the middle of September, they felt already all 
the premature rigours of a northern season ; intenst' 
frost, snow, and ice driving through the air, as though 
it had been the depth of winter. The officers con- 
ceived it therefore most expedient to search no longer 
along these desolate shores, but to take up their quar- 
ters in this haven till the ensuing spring. They were 
surprised by the appearances of Arctic zoology, rein- 
deer, foxes, polar bears, and " divers beasts to them 
unknown, and therefore wonderful." . 

The narrative here closes, and the darkest gloom 
mvolves the &te of thia &»t ^u%\S&\i ^x^ition. 
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Neither the commander nor any of his brave com- 
panions ever returned to their native shores. After 
long suspense and anxiety^ tidings reached Eng- 
land that some Russian sailors^ as they wandered 
along these dreary boundaries^ had been astonish^ 
ed by the view of two large ships, which they en- 
tered^ and found the gallant crews all lifeless. There 
was only the journal of the voyage, with a note writ- 
ten in January, showing that at that date the crews 
were still alive. What was the immediate cause of 
a catastrophe so dismal and so complete, whether 
the extremity of cold, famine, or disease, or whether 
all these ills united at once assailed them, can now 
only be matter of sad conjecture. Thomson thus 
pathetically laments their fate :— . <''v?n?T^'v 

Miserable they, /( -x. 
Who, here entangled in the gathering ice, 
Take their last look of the descending sun ;fir -i :•- . :... j-*^ 
While, ftdl of death, and fierce with tenfol^ifrpst, .» ; , . ; J',. 
The long long night, incumbent o'er their h^^.\ * ' » • • I ^ j 
Falls horrible. Such was the Briton's fate, x •-•''■"?•, j- 
As wither*/ prow (what have not Britons dared !y<*;^/'^^ 
He for the passage sought, attempted since 
So much in vain. 

We must now follow the career of Chancelor, 
with whom we parted amid the tempest which over- 
took the ships at the extremity of Norway. This 
(XHumander pressed on, and, by keeping close to the 
shore, or by obtaining better information, succeeds 
ed without any difficulty in reaching Wardhuys. 
There he waited for his companion seven days, 
after which, disregarding the alarming reports of 
perils which would beset his farther progress, he 
pushed on gallantly towards his mysterious destina- 
tiMi. " He held on bis course towards AkaA. \>si- 
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kno\ni part of the world, tod sailed ^ fh^^ tlifat'U^ 
came at last to the place where he fbtind nb'nijglif sit 
all, but a continual light and brightness of the siin^ 
shining clearly upon the great and mighty s^.'' As 
this was August, it seems mysterious how the per- 
petual light of the northern midsmnmer should hare 
been perceived for the first time, and have been asi 
cribed to the progress eastward. Probably a course of 
gloomy weather had preceded and rendered it for the 
first time sensible. Thus, however, ttie adventurers 
were guided to the entrance of an immense bay, which 
was no other than the White Sea, — a grand featute 
yet unknown to Western Europe. They e^ied a 
little fiishing-boat, the crew of which, having never 
seen a vessel of similar magnitude, were as mudi 
astonished as the native Americans had been at the 
Spaniards, and, taking the alarm, fled at full speed. 
Chancelor, with his party, pursued and overtook 
them ; whereupon they fell flat on the ground, half- 
dead, crying for mercy. He immediately raised 
them most courteously, and by looks, gestures, and 
gifts, expressed the most kind intentions. Being 
then allowed to depart, they spread everywhere the 
report of the arrival " of a strange nation, of singu- 
lar gentleness and courtesy." The natives came in 
crowds, and the sailors were copiously supplied with 
provisions and every thing they wanted. 

Chancelor now, inquiring on what part of the 
world he had been thrown, learned that he was at the 
extremity of a vast country, then obscurely known 
to western Europe under the title of Russia or Mus- 
covy, and which was under the absolute rule of a 
sovereign named Ivan Vasilovitch. Although the 
court at Moscow was immenaeV^ distant, and could 
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Qi|Iy}^ rewihed by sledges oyer the snow, Chancelor 
^DJO^ediat^Jy beg^n to negotiate for permission to 
yi$^t the capital of this great potentate ; which he 
p)>tained after the delay of sending to Moscow. His 
jpmmey to that city carrying him out of the sphere 
of Ajr^^i^ discovery, it will suffice to say, that he 
i^as received in the most satisfactory manner, and 
p^tiimed with a letter from the Czar, expressing a 
cardial desire to open an intercourse with Eng- 
ird, and to grant to the Company of Merchant* 
Adventurers every privilege necessary to enable 
them to carry on traffic in his kingdom. The traders 
now assmned the title of the Muscovy Company ; 
and the same officer was again sent out with cre«- 
4axtials from Philip and Mary, who, in consequence 
^.the premature death of Edward, then filled the 
f^ne. The original object of an eastern passage 
jf^. not lost sight of; the captain being instructed 
(p,];aake every possible inquiry on the subject, Thp 
f^^udt of discovery at home was too ardent, however, 
^ jwajt his return. A small vessel, called the Search^ 
.(ji^rift, was fitted out in 1556, and placed under the 
"jj^inipand of Stephen Burroughs, who, on the finsit 
JfiJ[^S% ^^ acted as master of Richard Chancelor's 
^y^S^^ Enthusiasm and hope seem to have risen as 
fiffgjjx as at the departure of the first expedition. Se- 
bastian Cabot came down to Gravesend with a large 
jip^y of ladies and gentlemen, and, having first gone 
fM board, and partaken of such cheer as the vessel 
ji^orded, invited Burroughs and his company to a 
iplendid banquet at the sign of the Christopher. 
jAfter dinner, a dance being proposed, the venerable 
.ff^ot started up and tripped it along with the,];nQ|t 
\jQ}lthfal of the party. -. .vvv 
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Under these cheerful auspices^ Burroughs^ on the 
29th Aprilj sailed from Gravesend. Various cir- 
cumstances delayed till the middle of July his ar:l 
rival at the islands and straits of Waygatz^ between 
Nova Zembla and the continent. On the Sflst the 
crew saw what they imagined to be hnd, but it 
proved to be " a monstrous heap of ice, which was a 
fearful sight to see." They were soon entangled in 
it, and for six hours could with difficulty avoid one 
mass without striking upon another. Soon after 
an immense whale came so close, that they might 
have thrust a sword into him ; but, alarmed lest he 
should overset the vessel. Burroughs called together 
his men, and caused them to shout with all their 
might; upon which this mighty animal, which is 
neither ferocious nor very courageous, plunged into 
the depths with a terrible noise. 

Among the islands of Waygatz, the English des- 
cried a Russian sail. The master, named Loshak, 
stated himself to be in extreme haste ; but, on re- 
ceiving a glass, two pewter spoons, and two knives, 
he presented seventeen wild geese, and gave much 
information. He stated this to be the country of 
the wild Samoiedes, who owned no subjection to 
Russia, but " will shoot at all men to the uttermost 
of their power that cannot speak their speech ;" it 
was even said that they ate the Russians. Loshak 
led the captain to a place left by these people, where 
there were still three hundred of their idols, the 
rudest workmanship Burroughs ever saw. They 
consisted of figures of men, women, and children, 
*^ very grossly wrought ; the eyes, mouths, and other 
parts, stained with blood." We may here mention 
that Johnson, one of the party, when at the Pechora, 
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had been present at a mighty scene of magic incanta- 
tion, performed by one of the great northern wizards. 
This personage first took a great sieve, somewhat re- 
sembling a drum, then he began to sing ^^ as we use 
in England to halloo, whoop, and shout at hounds," 
to which the company responded with — igha, igha, 
igha I At length the magician fell into convulsions, 
and dropped down as if dead, though he could still 
be heard breathing. Johnson, having asked the 
meaning of all this, was told — '^ Now doth our God 
tell hini what we shall do V* Having thus allowed him 
to remain for a short time, the people began to cry 
aghaOy ag/uw ! whereupon he rose and again began 
to sing. He next took a sword and thrust it through 
his body, causing it to enter at the breast and issue at 
the back. Johnson saw it go into the shirt before and 
oome out at the shirt behind, but does not seem to 
have scrutinized with any diligence its actual pass- 
age through the person. The sword, probably only 
(rf iron, had been heated, which would favour great- 
ly a circuitous track. The magician then sat down 
with a vessel of hot water before him, and a line 
or rope of deer-skin passed round his body, over all 
which, as well as himself, a spacious cloth mantle was 
q>read. The ends of the line, being left without the 
mantle, were drawn tight by two men on opposite 
sides, till something was heard falling into the dish. 
Johnson, asking what this was, learned with horror 
that it was the magician's head, shoulder, and left 
arm, severed from the body by the violent pulling 
of the rope. Johnson besought that he might be 
allowed to lift the cloak and view this awful spec- 
tacle, but was assured that no one could do so and 
live. After the multitude had sung and haLIooed 
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far some time^ the cloak was lifted^ when the wizard 
came forth perfectly entire^ all the parts cut asunder 
having it seems been miraculously replaced. The im- 
posture^ however gross and obvious^ appears to have 
completely succeeded with the ignorant natives. 

Burroughs had passed fifteen leagues beyond the 
mouth of th^ Pechora^ and the soundings indicated 
an approach to Nova Zambia^ when he came to the 
conclusion^ that all attempts to penetrate fieurther 
this year would be abortive. Among other causes, 
he mentions the untoward horth and north-easterly 
winds, which were more powerful than in any other 
place he ever knew ; the great and terrible abun- 
dance of ice, of which he had reason always to expect 
greater store ; the nights waxing dark, and Winter 
with his storms beginning to draw on. Under these 
considerations he determined to return and winter 
at Colmogro, stating his intention to resume next 
summer his attempts to penetrate eastward; but 
this, in consequence of other employment, was never 
duried into effect. 

There occurred now a tragical incident connected 
with northern discovery. The Czar, Ivan Vasilivitch, 
sent back with Richard Chancelor his ambassador 
and orator, as he is termed, OsepNepea Gregorowitdi, 
with four ships heavily laden with furs, wax, train.r 
oil, and other Russian commodities, to the value of 
upwards of L.20,000, which belonged partly to the 
merchants and partly to the orator. On this home- 
ward voyage, two of the vessels were wrecked on the 
coast of Norway, a third reached the Thames, but 
the Edward Bonaventure, in which were the chiefs 
of the expedition, was driven by the tempest into 
the bay of Pittisligo (Pitsligo). in the north of Scot- 
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hhd, where it went entirely to pieces. Chancelor 
end^voured^ in a very dark nighty to convey him- 
si^and the amhassador ashore in a boat. The skiff 
was overwhehned by the tempest^ and the captain 
drowned^ though the ambassador^ by great good 
finrtune^ succeeded in reaching the land. He thence 
pft>ceeded to London^ where Philip and Mary gave 
him a splendid and pompous reception. 

A disastrous character upon the whole was thus 
g^ven to these voyages along the northern boundary 
o^ Europe and Asia. This would not probably 
have damped the high spirit of enterprise by which 
^e British were then animated ; but the Muscovy 
>mpany had their attention diverted by the pro- 
^ct of opening a communication with Persia and 
USSOia^ across the Caspian^ and by ascending the 
Okiis to Bochara. This scheme they prosecuted at 
g:^t cost^ and by a series of bold adventures^ in 
^ich Jenkinson^ Johnson^ Alcocke^ and other of 
tlfeir agents^ penetrated deep into the interior re. 
gkns of Asia. An unusual degree of courage was in- 
de^ necessary to undertake this expedition^ which 
was to be begun by passing round the North Cape 
to' the White Sea, then by a land-joumey and 
voyage down the Volga^ across the whole breadth of 
the Russian empire to Astrakhan^ before they could 
even embark on the Caspian. The truth is^ such a 
sdieme was marked by the ignorance not less than by 
the boldness of early mercantile enterprise. It was 
soon ascertained^ that no goods could bear the cost 
of foch an immense and dangerous conveyance by sea 
and land ; that the goods of India could be brought^ 
and those of Europe returned, much cheaper and 
more oonunodi^^u^i/, by the way of Aleppo axvdi \\v<et 
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Mediterranean^ than by this vaist circuit round the 
stormy north. If the former conveyance, therefore, 
could not stand a competition with the water carriage 
by the Cape of Good Hope, how could the latter ? 
It was abandoned, and no attempt for a long time 
was made to revive it. 

This channel of intercourse with India having fail- 
ed, the attention of commercial and nautical adven- 
turers was again attracted to the possibility of effect, 
ing a passage by the north and east of Asia. Intel- 
ligence had just been received respecting the river 
Obi, which was reported to enter the ocean by seven- 
ty mouths, and which therefore seemed likely to 
conmiunicate with the most important countries in 
the interior of Asia. John Balak, who had taken 
up his residence at Duisburg on the river Osella, 
wrote to Gerard Mercator, the famous cosmographer, 
a particular account of this river, and of the efforts 
made by Assenius, a native of the Netherlands, to 
penetrate eastward along the Asiatic coast. He 
aientions in particular another river called a tribu- 
tary of the Obi, but which, from the details, ap- 
pears rather to have been the Yenisei, down which 
came '^ great vessels laden with rich and precious 
merchandize, brought by black or swart people." 
In ascending this river, men came to the great lake 
of Kittay, (Baikal.?) on whose banks were the Kara 
Kalmucs, who, he asserts, were the very people of 
Cathay. It was added, that on the shores of this 
lake had been heard sweet harmony of bells, and 
that stately and large buildings had been seen there- 
in. Hence Mercator, in a letter to Hakluyt, infers 
that a very small progress beyond the limit already 
reached by navigators v^oxA^i eatxty them to the 
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p^eat eastern realms of Japan and China. He 
maintamed that the cape bounding the Gulf of 
Obi was no other than the great promontory of 
Twins, which^ according to Pliny^ formed the north. 
eHtern boundary of Asia ; which being turned^ the 
finrtonate navigator would bear down direct upon 
Serica, Cathay^ Cambalu^— ^those regions with which 
ancient and modem rumour had identified the posi- 
tkm of the Chinese empire. This was underrating 
the Inreadth of Asia by a hundred degrees of longitude^ 
or more than a fourth of the circumference of the 
^obe at this parallel; yet so imperfect were the 
loiiioes of knowledge in those days^ that the error^ 
however immense^ cannot be considered as fatal to 
the reputation of this great geographer. 

To realize these views^ Arthur Pet and Charles 
Jadanan were supplied in 1580 with two vessels^ 
the George and the William. On the 23d June they 
arrived at Wardhuys ; firom which they sailed on 
tlie 1st July. Approaching Nova Zembla they found 
tiieiiiselves enclosed in a bay of ice^ whence they 
were obliged to come out as they entered^ and had 
mudi trouble before they were able to round the 
large field to which it belonged. On the 19th of 
July they saw Waygatz^ and endeavoured to make 
tlieir way along its southern coast ; but found it so 
diallow that they were compelled to turn and make 
a circuit by the north. Passing onwards they came 
lo a fidr low island^ and found a passage between the 
ice and the shore; which however at length closed^ 
and they could advance no farther. At the same 
time the ships were separated by large fields of ice^ 
and could communicate only by beating drums and 
firing mmketSj tiU they were able to warp Toxxndiuvdi 
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rejoin each other. They enjoyed now tiie Boost &» 
vourable breeze ; but all was rendered vain by. the 
state of the ice. '^ Winds we have had at will^ but 
ice and fogs too much against our wills if it had 
pleased the Lord God otherwise." The obtains de- 
termined to return to Waygate^ where they might 
confer together^ and endeavour to find a more open 
passage. They were now obliged to warp frcmi one 
piece of ice to another^ some of them so large that 
they could not see beyond them from the topmast. 
They were repeatedly enclosed by these masses^ en- 
veloped with dark fogs^ and obliged to make fitft 
their vessel to icebergs, where, " abiding the Jj&rd's 
leisure, they continued with patience." On the 13th 
August the vessels were involved among pieces of 
loose ice, one of which broke the stock of their anchor, 
'^ and many other great blows we had against the 
same, that it was marvellous the ship was able to 
abide them." The boat, being between the floeaad 
the brig, was struck, its side driven in, and the ves- 
sel itself was made to recoil backward. Pet and 
Jackman did not reach Waygtaz till the 16th Au^ 
gust, by which time, it being found impractioable 
to attempt penetrating again to the eastward, they 
sought only to repass the North Cape. They appear 
to have been zealous, well-intentioned men ; but, not 
duly acquainted with the history of ice, they adhered 
too closely to the land, whence large masses are con- 
tinually detached or carried down by the rivers, while 
the open sea might have afforded better hopes of a 
prosperous navigation. 

The United Provinces, when roused to resistance 
by the ferocious bigotry of Philip, and by the cruel- 
ties of the remorseless Aivcv, Skftet a long, hard, and 
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^orious Straggle^ succeeded in establishing their little 
territory as an indq)endent republic. Thenceforth 
they began to look to the sea as the source of their 
greatness and prosperity. This element surrounded 
and penetrated their country on all sides^ — ^it tower. 
ed^ as it were^ above them ; and they had employed 
its inundations to defend their small domain against 
immensely superior forces. Commerce-— « commerce 
embracing the globe— was necessary to compensate 
for the narrow limits within which they were hem- 
med^ and to raise them to the first rank among the 
states of £urope. The East was the most promising 
quarter; but its approaches were strictly guarded, 
and they had not yet a fleet which could cope with 
the mighty armadas of Spain in the Atlantic and 
Indian seas. The North alone was open to their en- 
terpriae ; and by passing its frozen boundaries, they 
hoped to arrive at the rich and celebrated empires 
whence so ample a tide of wealth had flowed into - 
Europe. 

The first expedition was undertaken by a private 
society of merchants, upon asking permission only 
of the States and of their high admiral. Prince 
Maurice. Three vessels, with a small yacht, were 
equipped at Amsterdam, Enchuysen, and Zealand. 
The pilot of the Amsterdam ship, to whose guidance 
the expedition was generally intrusted, was William 
Barentz^ who approved himself as one of the most 
expert nautical men of the age. 

The squadron sailed from the Texel on the 5th 
June 1594, and on the 23d arrived at the island of 
Kilduin in Muscovy. Approaching Nova Zembla 
it was formed into two divisions, one of which at- 
tempted to pass by the old route of the SVreaX. o^ 
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Waygatz; but Barentz himself^ taking a bolder 
course^ endeavoured to pass round to the northward 
of Nova Zembla^ that great insular mass whidi op- 
posed^ like a barrier^ his eastward progress.* H^^ 
he coasted the Bay of Loms^ so called firom the nu- 
merous flocks of the bird of that name^ probably the 
penguin^ with wings so small compared to its ample 
body^ that it seemed astonishing how they could sup- 
port the creature's motion in the air. Passing the 
Black Cape and William's Isle^ the Dutch saw various 
features characteristic of the Arctic world ; among 
others the wabus^ in large herds^ that huge amphi- 
bious animal called variously sea-horse or sea-cow^ 
of which they give a very good description. Subse- 
quently, at the Orange Isles, they came upon two 
or three hundred lying in heaps upon the sand, and 
basking in the sun. Having formed the erroneous 
idea that these animals are helpless on shore, the 
sailors marched against them as to an assured vic- 
tory, congratulating themselves on the multitude 
of valuable teeth which would become an easy prize. 
So completely were they mistaken, that these gal- 
lant amphibia not only encountered, but beat them 
off with loss and dishonour, breaking in pieces the 
pikes, hatchets, and sabres employed in this fi^uit- 
less assault. The crews sustained also the fierce en- 
coimter of the Polar bear. Having seen one on the 
shore they entered their shallop, and discharged seve- 
ral balls at him, but without inflicting any deadly 
wound. They were then happy when they succeed- 
ed in throwing a noose about his neck, hoping to lead 
him like a lapdog, and carry him as a trophy into 
Holland. They were not a little alarmed by his 
mighty and tremendous stiw^-^les ; but what was 
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their consternation^ when he fastened his paws on 
the stem and entered the hoat ! The whole crew 
hastily clung to the poop^ expecting instant deaths 
either from the sea or from his jaws. Providentially 
at this moment the noose got entangled with the 
iron work of the rudder, and the creature struggled 
in vain to extricate himself. Seeing him thus fixed^ 
they at length summoned courage to advance and 
despatch him with their spears. 

Barentz, by the 1st August, reached the northern 
eixtremity of Nova Zembla, in lat. 77° ; but the 
wind blew so strong, separating the ice into large 
flakes, that he and his crew, rather early it should 
seem, gave up hope and resolved to return. 

The two other vessels meantime pushed on along 
the coast, and in due time arrived at Waygatz. This 
island had a very agreeable aspect, being covered with 
verdure and abundance of flowers, herbs, plants, and 
particularly a great store of leeks. Large trees were 
lying piled in heaps over each other, which appeared 
very surprising, when neither on this nor the opposite 
coast was there a single one found growing; but it was 
rightly judged that they werebrought down the ri- 
..ffera of Tartary, and drifted hither by winds and cur- 
rents. On turning a point the Dutch observed one of 
.those great collections of rudely-carved images which 
had been formerly remarked by Burroughs. These 
goDsisted of men,, women, and children, sometimes 
{{laving from four to eight heads, all with their faces 
f turned eastward, and many horns of rein-deer lying 
,at their feet : it was called, therefore, the Cape of 
; Idols. Forster alleges that the Samoiedes have been 
wisely charged with this idolatry, and that it were 
, more charitable to conclude these to havebe^w\£c^%^% 
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of departed friends whom they charished with pious 
veneration ; but it does not very exactly appear how 
the Samoiedes should have had friends with six or 
eight faces. 

The expedition had some difficulty in working 
their way through the Strait of Waygatz^ — after pass, 
ing which^ and sailing for some space along the coast 
of Nova Zembla, they were repelled by the icy bar- 
riers; but having by perseverance rounded these^ 
they arrived at a wide^ blue^ open sea^ with the coast 
bending rapidly southward; and though this was 
only the shore of the Gulf of Obi, they doubted not 
that it was the eastern boundary of Asia^ and would 
afford an easy passage down upon China. Instead^ 
however, of prosecuting this voyage, they determined 
to hasten back and communicate to their countrymen 
this joyful intelligence. The two divisions met oi 
the coast of Russian Lapland, and arrived in the 
Texel on the 16th September. 

The intelligence conveyed in regard to the latter 
part of this expedition kindled the most sanguine 
hopes in the government and people of Holland* 
Prince Maurice and the States-Greneral no longer con. 
fined themselves to empty praise andsanction, but sup. 
plied funds to aid in a fresh voyage. Six vessels were 
fitted out, not as for adventure and discovery, but as 
for assured success, and for carrying on an extensive 
traffic in the golden regions of the East They wera 
lad^i with merchandise, and well supplied with 
money; while a seventh, a light yacht, waa in. 
structed to follow them till they had passed Tabis, 
the supposed bounding promontory of Asia ; when> 
having finally extricated themselves firom the Polar 
2ce$^ and directed. their. course to China, it was to 
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retom . to Holland vnth the joyful tidings. Peter 
Plancius^ the most celebrated cosmographer of that 
a^, drew up a map for their guidance^ — doubt- 
less in our eyes a very crude performance, but which 
combined all the geographical lights of that ignorant 
period. 

The wmaments, which at that early epoch were 
set forth with the greatest pomp and the most ample 
eqiiipment, usually issued in the most lame and 
abortive results. These large and heavily-laden ves- 
sds were peculiarly ill fitted for winding their way 
through narrow seas and channels encumbered with 
lee. Of all the northern expeditions, accordingly, 
mme answered less than the present Che great cost 
and magnificent expectations with which it had been 
equipped. 

The squadron sailed fi*om the Texel on the 2d of 
June, (1595,) a period of the season decidedly too late. 
Nothing great occurred till the 4th August, when 
they reached the strait between Waygatz and the con- 
tinent, to which they had given the appellation of the 
Strait of Nassau. They came to the Cape of Idols ; 
but though these were still drawn up in full array, no 
trace WBS found of the habitations which they might 
haveseemed to indicate. A Russian vessel, however, 
eoBstmcted of pieces of bark sewed together, was met 
on its way from the Pechora to the Obi in search of 
the teeth of the sea-horse, whale-oil, and geese. 
The sailors accosted the Dutch in a very friendly 
maimer, presented eight fat birds, and on going on 
board one of the vessels, were struck with astonish- 
ment at its magnitude, its equipments, and the high 
order with which every thing was arranged. This 
being a fast-day, they refused meat, bwtl^T, ^lA 
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cheese ; but^ on being offered a raw herring, eagerly 
swallowed it entire, head and tail inclusive. 

The navigators, after considerable search, fell in 
with a party of Samoiedes, who are described as a 
people of small stature, broad and flat face, little eyes, 
short legs, and wrapt entirely in rein-deer skins, ex- 
cept a few who wore coloured cloth lined with fur. 
They manifested considerable jealousy of strangers, 
and on the approach of the interpreter^ had drawn 
their arrows to shoot him ; but he called aloud, 
" We are friends ;" upon which they laid down their 
weapons, and saluted him in the Russian style, by 
bending their heads to the ground. The intercourse 
which followed was conducted on their part with 
considerable courtesy and good sense, mingled with a 
feeling of precaution and even alarm. On hearing a 
gun fired, they ran away and leapt 4ike madmen, 
till assured that no harm was intended ; and they 
were then amused by seeing a little stone placed on 
an eminence struck and shattered to pieces by a mus- 
ket-ball. A sailor boldly went up to the chiefs dig- 
nified in the narrative with the title of king, and 
presented him with some biscuit, which the monarch 
graciously accepted and ate, though looking round 
somewhat suspiciously. At length the parties took a 
friendly leave ; but a native ran after the foreigners 
with signs of great anger, on account of one of their 
rude statues which a sailor had carried offl These 
figures were now judged to be divinities, and the 
bones found lying before them the remains of sacri- 
fices offered to them in that capacity. The Dutch 
seem to have formed a still lower estimate than Bur- 
roughs of Samoiede sculpture. These images are de- 
scribed as little better than lo^, somewhat rounded at 
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the top to represent a head^ with a slight projection 
for the nose, two little holes for eyes, and one larger 
aperture to represent the mouth. 

The discoverers had been informed, in answer to 
diligent inquiries, that beyond a point which might 
be reached in about five days' sail, there extended 
a large open sea to the south-east. They made re- 
peated attempts to reach this point ; but, after emer. 
ging from the Strait of Waygatz, were always driven 
back by large bodies of floating ice. They persever- 
ed till the end of September, when these masses enter- 
ed the Waygatz in such force that they were obliged 
^th all speed to quit it by the western opening, 
and bend their sails towards Holland, without hav- 
ing accomplished any one of the brilliant objects 
for which this expedition had been undertaken. 

A very considerable disappointment was felt in 
that country at the failure of an expedition, from 
which such sanguine hopes had been cherished. The 
8tates-G^eral declined supplying funds for a fresh 
armament ; but they proclaimed a reward to any in- 
dividual or body of men by whom the object might 
be successfully accomplished. The town-council of 
Amsterdam, with great spirit, determined to fit out 
another squadron, on a smaller scale, and equipped 
only for discovery. They prepared two vessels, 
which were respectively intrusted, one to Barentz, 
Bnd the other to John Comeliz Ryp, with seeming- 
ly an equal division of power. Suspecting apparent- 
ty a prevalence of home-sickness, they admitted on 
board none but unmarried persons, who, it was 
hoped, would be animated with a bolder spirit of 
enterprise, and less inclined to long for return. 

The vessels set sail, still rather too \aXfc, otl^^ 
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10th of May^ 1596. Their object seems to have been 
to avoid the coast of Russia and the Straits^ to ^un 
even Nova Zembla^ and to push on direct through 
the wide expanse of the Northern Ocean. They 
even stood inadvertently somewhat to the west^ 
and on the 22d came in view of the Shetland 
islands. Barentz urged that they should turn due 
east^ in order to compensate this deviation ; but 
Comeliz insisted that this would carry them at once 
into the Strait of Waygatz^ the scene of so many 
abortive efforts^ and insisted upon steering towards 
the' north-north-east. After passing the Shetlands^ 
they saw the most brilliant celestial phenomena 
they had ever witnessed. The sun was attended 
by two parhelia or mock suns^ while a bright rain- 
bow traversed all the three suns^ and two other bows 
crossed the heavens in different quarters. On the 
5th June some sailors called out^ that a multitude 
of white swans were swimming in the water ; but 
the more experienced gave warning that these fiwans 
would be found to be made of ice^ and accord^ 
ingly they were soon sailing in the midst of these 
moving masses. For two days they proceeded be- 
tween them as between two lands; while the 
colour of the sea^ which was green as grass^ gave 
•them the idea of being near the country called 
Greenland ; but Scoresby has shown^ as is elsewhere 
observed, that this colour is produced by the contents 
of the sea itself. On the 9th the adventurers dis- 

• 

covered a long island rising abruptly into steep and 
lofty cliffs, the high^t of which has borne the appro- 
priate name of Mount Misery. Pennanty who erro- 
neously supposes Bennet, in 1603, to have been the 
£nt discoverer f observes,-^" The horror of this isle 
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to the first disooyerers must have been unspeakable : 
the prospect dreary ; black where not hid with snow^ 
and broken into a thousand precipices. No sounds 
but of the dashing of the waves^ the crashing colli- 
sion of floating ice^ the discordant notes of myriads 
of sea-fowl^ the yelping of Arctic foxes^ the snorting 
of the walmsses^ or the roaring of the Polar bears." 
The hills were so excessively steep^ that though a 
party contrived to clamber up^ they durst not look 
down^ and the descent proved most doubtful and 
perilous. At lengthy applying their backs to the 
&ce of the steep^ they slid down with safety^ which 
Barentz^ who looked up^ could never have thought 
possible. From a bear^ which the Dutch attacked^ 
and vainly attempted to secure by a noose^ they gave 
to it the name of Bear Island^ which the English af. 
terwards attempted to supplant by that of Alderman 
Cherie. Proceeding onward^ still by too northerly 
a course^ they reached the latitude of 80^^ and dis. 
covered a coast which soon proved to belong to a 
country of great extent. This was Spitzbergen^ or 
East Greenland, which, from the latitude, they pro. 
bably approached near its northern point of Hak. 
luyt's Headland. The name of Greenland, which 
has in some degree adhered to this island, was given 
under the erroneous impression of its belonging to 
that great extent of coast, so called by the Icelanders, 
in distinction from which it has been called East 
Greenland. 

The Dutch, finding their progress eastward stop- 
ped by this line of coast, now retraced^ their route 
along its deep bays, still steering southward till tliey 
found themselves again at Bear Island. Here Corne- 
lia and Barentz differed once more ; the foroikJsc^XiiA^^ 
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adhering to his original views^ and recommending 
that they should again push northwards^ and endea. 
vour to find their way along the eastern coast of the 
newly-discovered land ; but Barentz insisted more 
rationally^ that they ought to steer east-south.east, 
and endeavour to round the northern point of Nova 
Zembla. Being unable to agree^ and Barentz being 
resolved for this time not to yield, they determined 
to separate,^ and to make trial each of his respective 
course. Barentz, whom we follow, proceeded accord, 
ing to his plan, till at mid.day, on the 17th July, he 
found himself off the coast of Nova Zembla; he had 
gone too far south, and was obliged to turn again 
northwards. He pushed on as vigorously as possible, 
but it was not till the 6th August that he doubled 
Cape Nassau ; but here finding the ice drifting along 
in large masses, and being involved in deep fogs, he 
judged it expedient to moor his vessel to a large ice- 
berg. As the master was walking on deck, he saw a 
large bear endeavouring to scale the sides of the ship. 
He, immediately called out, ^^ All hands up !" and 
the crew having mustered, raised loud cries, which 
induced the monster to retreat ; but he soon return- 
ed to the charge. They had now a sail raised along 
the deck, and four guns loaded, which were fired 
with such effect, that the bear fled, and sought shel- 
ter amid huge masses of ice. 

On the 10th of August the ice began to separate, and 
the seamen remarked that the berg to which they 
were moored was fixed to the bottom, and that all 
the others struck against it. Afraid that these loose 
pieces would collect and enclose them, they quitted 
their moorings, and sailed on. The ice was already 
forming on the surface, andthe ship in sailing through 
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made it crack on all sides. I^he Dutch worked on 
their way^ mooring themselves to successive frag. 
ments^ one of which rose like a steeple^ heing twenty 
fathoms ahove and twelve beneath the water. They 
saw round them more than four hundred large ice- 
bergs^ the fear of which made them keep close to the 
shore^ not aware of that being the quarter where these 
dangerous bodies were formed, andjilong which they 
chiefly ranged. However, they steered on, and hav- 
ing passed what they called Little Icy Cape, came to 
Orange Island, which forms the northern extremity 
of Nova Zembla. Here ten men swam on shore, and, 
having moimted several piles of ice which rose, as it 
were, into a little mountain, they had the satisfaction 
of seeing the coast trending southward, and a wide 
open sea to the south-east. They hastened back to 
Barentz with these joyful tidings, and the success 
of the voyage was considered almost secure. 

But these hopes were delusive. After doubling 
what was called Cape Desire (now Zelania), the ice- 
bergs mustered in such force, that the crews gave up 
all idea of doing more than reach the strait of Way- 
gatz on their return home. They were driven, how- 
ever, so rapidly before the floating masses, that three 
men, who had mounted one of them to reiconnoitre, 
would have been left behind, but for extraordinary 
exertions of agility. They were now drawn direct 
into what they called Icy Port, and the vessel was 
thrown into a position almost perpendicular, with 
one end nearly touching the bottom. From this 
critical attitude they were relieved next day ; but 
fresh masses of ice continually poured in, augment- 
ing the terrible, ramparts with which they were en- 
closed. One side of the vessel was raised b^j wjlqrr:^- 
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sive pieces jammed beneath it^ bat the other mB 
similarly elevated ; so that the ship was lifted to the 
top of the ice as by machinery. All this time tile 
crackings both around them^ on every side^ and 
within the ship itself^ was «o dreadful^ that they 
were in continual fear of its parting into fragments ; 
but this interior crackings arising merely from the 
freezing of the juices of the timber^ was much less 
dangerous than they imagined. 

The Dutch now felt that they must bid adieu for 
this year to all hopes of escape from their icy prison. 
As the vessel was cracking oontinuaUy^ and opening 
in different quarters, they made no doubt of its going 
to pieces^ and could hope to survive the winter only 
by constructing a hut^ which might shelter them 
from the approaching rigour of the season. Parties 
sent into the country reported having seen foot- 
steps of rein-deer^ also a river of fresh water, andy 
what was more important still, a great quantity of 
fine trees, with the roots still attached to tfa^, 
strewed upon the shore. Not one of these trees oonki 
have grown on the frozen soil of Nova ZemMa; 
they were all brought down the rivers of Musoovy 
and Tartary, and wafted over the ocean by winds 
and currents. This circumstance gave a peculiarly 
cheerful colour to the hopes of the mariners. They 
trusted that Providence, which had in this surprising 
manner furnished materials to build a house, and 
fuel to warm it, would supply also whatever. wiMf 
necessary for their passing through the approadiing 
winter, and for returning at length to their native 
country. A sledge was instantly constructed ; three 
men cut the wood, while ten drew it to the spot 
marked out for the hut. They sought to raise a 

5 
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rampart of earth for shelter and security^ and em- 
pkojed a long line of fire in the hope of softening 
the ground^ but in vain.*-— The carpenter having 
died^ it was found impossible to dig a grave for him^ 
and they lodged his body in a cleft of the rock. 

The building of the hut was carried on with ar- 
dour^ as affording the only hope of life ; yet the cold 
endured in this operation was intense^ and almost ini 
supportable. When a nail was put into the mouthy 
it was frozen to the lip^ and brought the skin away^ 
drawing blood. The snow sometimes fell so thick> 
ior days successively^ that the seamen could not stir 
from under cover. They had at the same time hard 
and perpetual combats with the Polar bear. One 
day tiie master saw from the ship three of these fu- 
rious ft-iiiinala running towards the working party^ 
and gave them warning by loud cries. They imme. 
dialely ran towards the vessel ; when one of them^ 
in his haste^ fell into a cleft in the ice^ and was 
given up for lost; but the bears overlooked him^ 
and continued their pursuit of the main body. The 
sailors having at length reached the ship^ made the 
eircuit of it^ and mounted from behind ; but their 
poiwuers entered in fronts and advanced fririously to 
the attack. A man^ sent down to the kitchen to light 
a match^ was in too great haste and agitation to ac-. 
ccmiplish that simple process^ and the muskets were 
thus useless. The crew could now parry the as- 
sault only by throwing at the bears whatever came 
first to hand^ by which the attention of the animsds 
wais always for a moment attracted^ though they 
returned to the charge with fresh vigour. At lengthy 
when matters seemed approaching to extremity, a 
halberd was darted at the largest, which slm(^\)^ 

1 
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on the mouth with such force that he retreated^ and 
the others followed. 

Notwithstanding this intense rigour, winter had 
not yet thoroughly set in. SeYend days of south, 
west wind dissolYed a Yast quantity of ioe, and 
they saw a wide open sea without, while the Yessel 
was enclosed within, as it were, by a solid wall. By 
October they completed their hut, and prepared to 
convey thither their provisions and stores. Some 
painful discoveries were now made. Several tims 
of fine Dantzic beer, of an agreeable and medicinal 
quality, and from which they had anticipated mudi 
comfort, had frozen so hard as to break the casks, 
bursting even the iron hoops by which they were 
held. The contents, indeed, existed in the form of 
ice, but this, when thawed, had merely the taste of 
bad water ; and though in the middle they found 
a liquor concentrating in itself the whole strength 
of the beer, it had not the true flavour and char- 
acter of that beverage. They made trial of mixing 
the two together, but without being able to restore 
its proper relish and virtue. 

The sun, which had hitherto been their only 
pleasure and consolation, began now to pay only 
short visits, and to give signs of his approaching de- 
parture. He rose in the south-south-east and set in 
the south-south-west, while the moon was scarcely 
dimmed by his presence. On the Ist November his 
full orb was still seen for a short interval ; on the 2d 
it rested on the horizon, from which it did not detach 
itself; on the 4th the sky was calm and clear, but 
no sun rose or set. 

The dreary winter night of three months, which 
bad now set in, was not, Ywwevex, ^thout some al- 
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leviatiom. The moon^ now at the full^ wheeled her 
pale but perpetual circle round the horizon. With 
the sun disappeared also the bear^ and in his room 
came the Arctic fcfXy a beautiful little creature^ whose 
flesh resembled kid^ and furnished a variety to their 
meals. They found great difficulty in the measure, 
ment of time^ and on the 6th rose only late in the 
day, when a controversy ensued whether it was day 
or night. The cold had stopped the movements of 
all the clocks, but they afterwards formed a sand- 
glass of twelve hours, by which they contrived toler- 
ably to estimate their time. 

On the 3d December, as the sailors lay in bed, they 
heard from without a noise so tremendous as if all 
the mountains of ice by which they were surround- 
ed had fallen in pieces over each other. In fact, the 
first light which they afterwards obtained showed a 
considerable extent of open sea ; yet this disruption 
must have been produced by a merely internal move- 
ment of the ice, not by any tendency towards thaw. 

As the season advanced, the cold became always 
more and more intense. Early in December a 
dense fall of snow stopped up all the passages by 
which the smoke could escape ; so that a fire, at all 
fitted for the dreadful inclemency of the season, 
led to the danger of suffocation. The men were 
thus obliged to keep the room at a miserably low 
temperature, for which they used the imperfect 
remedy of heated stones, passed from one bed to 
another. One great trouble was how to wash 
their clothes ; whenever they took these up from the 
boiling water, and began to wring them, the linen 
froze in their hands ; and when they hung them up 
to dry, the side farthest from the fire was Yiaidi ixoiiieiv. 
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The cold becoming always more rigorous^ ice two 
inches thick was fonned on the walls. At length their 
sufferings came to such an extremity^ that^ casting at 
each other languishing and piteous looks> they an- 
ticipated that this must end in the extinction of life. 
They now resolved that, cost what it might, they 
should for once be thoroughly warmed. They re- 
paired, therefore, to the ship, whence they brought 
an ample supply of coal ; and having kindled an im- 
mense fire, and carefully stopped up the windows and 
every aperture by which the cold could penetrate, 
they did bring themselves into a most comfortable 
temperature. In this delicious state, to which they 
had been so long strangers, they went to rest, and 
talked gaily for some time before falling asleep. Sud.. 
denly, in the middle of the night, several wakened in 
a state of the most painful vertigo; their cries roused 
the rest, and all found themselves more or less in 
the same alarming predicament. On attempting to 
rise, they became dizzy, and could neither stand nor 
walk. At length two or three contrived to stagger 
towards the door; but the first who opened it fell 
down insensible among the snow. De Veer, who 
stood behind, revived him by pouring vinegar on his 
face ; and the wintry air, which had been their great- 
est dread, now restored life to the whole party. 

These unhappy mariners being thus compelled to 
afford a certain access to the wintry blast, its effects be- 
came always more and more insupportable. It seemed 
as if the fire had lost all power of conveying heat; their 
clothes were white with snow and hoar-frost ; their 
stockings were burned before the feet felt any warmth, 
and this burning was announced by smell rather 
than by feeling. Yet, m Wie \«>j \md&t of these suf. 
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fermgs^ remembermg that the 5th January was the 
Feast of the Kings^ they besought the master thiat 
they mi^t be allowed to celebrate that great Dutch 
festival. They hadsaved a little wine and two pounds 
of flour^ with which they fried pancakes in oil ; the 
tickets were drawn^ the gunner was crowned king 
ai Nova Zembla, and the evening passed as merrily 
as if they had been at home round their native fire. 
aide. Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the 
salutary effects produced even in these desperate cir- 
cmnstances by mental occupation and amusement^ — 
eflfeets of which Captain Parry afterwards made so 
hi^py a use. 

About the middle of January the crews began to 
experience some abatement of that deep darkness in 
whidi they had so long been involved. On throw- 
ing a bowl^ they could see it run along the ground^ 
which was before impossible. Soon after^ about mid- 
day^ a faint flush was seen to tinge the horizon ; and 
this first dawn of the annual morning revived in 
their hearts the hope which was almost extinguish- 
ed. On the 24th^ De Veer and two others ran in to 
8ay> that they had seen a portion of the sun's disk. 
Barentz demonstrated^ from the structure of the 
earth, that this could not take place for fifteen days. 
Many, however, trusted more to the eyes of their 
eompanions ; and bets were taken, which could not 
be decided in the two following days in consequence 
of a heavy fog in which the air was involved. The 
27th, however, being clear, they went out in a body, 
and saw, ascending above the horizon, the fidl orb of 
that great luminary. Joy took possession of their 
hearts, and Barentz in vain continued to prove, that 
this appearance was contrary to every pTind^V^ ^i 
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science. He was not aware of the extensive power 
of refraction in this northern air, which, in Cap- 
tain Parry's expedition, prodnced a similar abridg- 
ment in the duration of the Polar winter. 

Affairs now assumed a more cheerful aspect. In- 
stead of constantly moping in the hut, the men went 
out daily, employed themselves in walking, running, 
and athletic games, which warmed their hodies and 
preserved their health. With the sun, however, ap- 
peared their old enemy the hear. One attacked them 
amid so thick a mist that they could not see to point 
their pieces, and sought shelter in the hut. The 
hear came to the door, and made the most desperate 
attempts toburst it open ; but the master kept his back 
firmly set against it, and the animal at last retreated. 
Soon after he mounted the roof, where, having in 
vain attempted to enter by the chimney, he made 
furious attempts to pull it down, having torn the sail 
in which it was wrapped ; all the while his fright- 
ful and hungry roarings spread dismay through the 
mansion beneath ; at length he retreated. Another 
came so close to the man on guard, who was looking 
another way, that, on receiving the alarm firom those 
within and looking about, he saw himself almost in 
the jaws of the bear ; however, he had the presence 
of mind instantly to fire, when the animal was struck 
in the head, retreated, and was afterwards pursued 
and despatched. 

The first reappearance of the sun had inspired 
hopes that the weather would become continually 
more mild and agreeable. It was, therefore, a severe 
disappointment, when, in February, a heavy north- 
east gale brought a cold more intense than ever, and 
buried the hut again under snow. This was the more 
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de^ly felt^ as the men's strength and supply of ge- 
nerous food to recruit it were alike on the decline. 
They no longer attempted daily to clear a road^ but 
those who were able went out and in by the chim- 
ney. A dreadful calamity then overtook them in the 
fiiilure of their stock of wood for fuel. They began 
to gather all the fragments which had been thrown 
away^ or lay scattered about the hut ; but these being 
soon exhausted^ it behoved them to carry out their 
sledge in search of more. To dig the trees^ however^ 
out of the deep snow^ and drag them to the hut^ was a 
task which^ in their present exhausted state^ would 
have appeared impossible^ had they not felt that 
they must do it or perish. 

in. the course of March and April the weather 
became milder, and the attention of all the crew was 
drawn to plans and prospects of return. Southward, 
on the side of Tartary, the icy masses were still float- 
ing^ but to the north-east there was an immense open 
sea. Yet the barriers which enclosed the ship not only 
continued, but, to their inexpressible grief, rapidly 
increased, probably from the fragments which floated 
in upon the breaking up of the great exterior mass. 
In the middle of March these ramparts were only 75 
paces broad, in the beginning of May they were 500. 
These piles of ice resembled the houses of a great 
city, interspersed with apparent towers, steeples, and 
chimneys. The sailors, viewing with despair this 
position of the vessel, earnestly entreated permission 
to. fit out the two boats, and in them to undertake 
the voyage homeward. The master at length agreed, 
provided there was no better prospect by the end of 
May. From the 20th to the 26th a north wind 
came on, and blew upon them a still greater (\uaati.- 
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ty of ice; so that they no longer hesitated to hegin 
their work^ and to bring from the ship sails and 
cordage. The mere digging of the boats from mider 
the snow was a most laborious task^ and the equip- 
ment of them would have been next to impossible^ 
but for the enthusiasm with which it was under- 
ti^en. By the 11th June they had the vessels fitted 
out^ their clothes packed^ and the provisions em* 
barked. Then^ however^ they had to cut a way 
through the steeps and walls of iee which intervened 
between them and the open sea. Amid the extraone 
fittigue of diggings breakings and cuttings they were 
kept in play by a huge bear which had come over 
the frozen sea from Taitary. 

At length the crew having embaa^ed all thek 
clothes and provisions^ set sail on the 14th with a 
westerly breeze. In the three following days they 
passed the Cape of Isles^ Cape Desire^ and came to 
Orange Isle^ always working their way through mudi 
encumbering ice. As they were off Icy Cape^ Barentz^ 
long struggling with severe illness^ and now feeling his 
end approach^ desired himself to be lifted up that he 
might take a last view of that fatal and terrible 
boundary^ on which he gazed for a considerable, time. 

On the following day the vessels were again in- 
volved amid masses of drift-ice^ and were so forci- 
bly struck^ as well as squeezed between opposite 
fields^ that the men had bid a final adieu to each 
other. Seeing, however, a body of fixed ice at a 
little distance, De Veer took a rope and leaped from 
fragment to fragment, till he arrived on the firm sur- 
face. A communication thus formed, they landed 
first the sick, then the stores and provisions, and, 
Anally, they drew the boats themselves upon the ioe. 
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Daring this detention^ Barentz being informed of the 
lerere illness of one Adrianson^ said^ that he himself 
was not for from his end. As he continued^ however^ 
eonTerBiDg and looking on a chart of the voyage made 
bjr ]>e Veer, it was thought that his disease could 
not be so serious, till he pushed aside the chart, 
asked for a draught of water, and immediately ex. 
pired. This event extremely afflicted the crews, 
both from their personal attachment to Barentz, and 
the loss ci his skill in piloting the vessels. 

The sailors, with some drifUwood, repaired the 
boats ; the ice, however, was still close around, and 
they were struck with the fear that they would never 
escape from this bank, but must perish upon it. 
On the 22d, however, there appeared open sea at a 
little distance, and having dragged the boats over 
suooessive pieces of ice, they were again afloat. In 
the three following days they reached Cape Nas- 
sau, the ice frequently stopping them, but opening 
again like the gates of a sluice and allowing a pass. 
age. (Xi the 20th they were obliged once more to 
disembark and pitch their tents on the frozen surface. 
On the Of^xMite coast they saw immense herds of 
sea-a>ws, (walrus,) and the air darkened with num. 
berless binis. While they were fast asleep in the 
t^it> the sentinel called out, " Three bears ! three 
bears r The whole crew were instantly out ; their 
nraskets were charged only with small shot for birds ; 
however '' these sweetmeats," though they could 
not inflict any serious wound, induced the monsters 
to torn, when one of them was pursued and killed. 
The dead bear was carried off in the mouth of one 
of the survivors to the most rugged parts of the ice, 
where the two devoured a large portion of Yii& cfliXC3Bfii&. 
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The year was now advftBced; the bright light 
of the sun and the occasional south-westerly Inreeses 
dissolved the ice^ and gradually opened a way be- 
fore them. It brought^ however^ duigers of a new 
class. The distinction between fixed and floating 
ice had now almost ceased^ the former melting con- 
tinually away. As they thought themselves lying 
secure on a large fields a body of icebergs came in 
from the open sea^ struck and dashed it to pieces;. 
The packages were separated from the boats^ and 
several dropped into the water. It was laborious to 
scramble over the detached firagments to a place of 
safety^ while the weighty articles sank into the sofU 
ened ice^ not without the greatest risk of falling to 
the bottom. For twelve hours the sailors floundered 
through this loose and broken surface before they 
could establish themselves on the field which was 
attached to the land. . , 

The 2d of July was the finest day yet seen in 
Nova Zembla j and the weather continuing favour- 
able^ produced on the 7th an open sea^ to whidi^ with 
great labour^ the men succeeded in dragging the 
boats. From this time their progress^ though oflen 
obstructed^ was never entirely stopped. In several 
of the rocky bays they caught an immense number 
of birds^ these poor animals not having yet learned 
to fear man^ and allowing themselves to be taken by 
the hand. Near Admiralty Bay they saw two hufiu 
dred sea-cows lying on a bank of ice^ and attacked 
them ; but these powerful animals advanced to the 
combat^ snorting and blowing in so tremendous a 
manner^ that^ had not a fresh wind sprung up^ the 
mariners might have been in a serious predicament.; 
iwd they repented bitterly, amid so many inevitable 
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evils^ to have brought oo themselves one so very un. 
necessary. 

On the 28th9 after passing the bay of St Lawrence, 
when they apparoached to the southern extremity of 
Nova Zembla, the navigators discovered, with sor. 
prise and joy, two Russian vessels at anchor. They 
approached, and were received with the usual cour- 
tesy of that nation. Several of the Russians recollecU 
ed having met them in the former voyage, and were 
truly astonished, instead of the large and handsome 
vessels whose equipment they had so much admired, 
to see them in these miserable open boats, with 
meagre and wasted frames. After mutual presents, 
the parties agreed to sail together to Waygatz, but 
were separated by a heavy gale. On a small isle 
the Dutch found abundance of cocMeariay or scurvy, 
grass, by the use of which the sick recovered in a 
manner almost miraculous. On the 3d August they 
steered their course to the south-south-west, and, 
though somewhat obstructed by ice, came on the4th in 
view of Uie coast of Russia. They had a tedious but 
safe coasting voyage to Kola, where, to their joyful 
surprise, they found John Comeliz, who received 
them with the greatest kindness, and afforded them 
aeomfortable passage to Amsterdam. As no account 
was ever given of this commander's own voyage, it 
may be presumed that it did not lead to any import- 
ant discovery. 

-The question as to a north-eastern passage was not 
yet considered as finally determined. The London 
merchants next took it up, and, in 1608, fitted out 
Henry Hudson, who had already distinguished him. 
self by a voyage to Spitzbergen, and proved one of the 
gt^test of the early navigators. The design oi HwAl^ 
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son appears to have been^ not to entan^e himself in 
the straits and islands on the Russian coasts but to 
strike direct into the channel between Nova Zembla 
and Spitzbergen. He dropped down to Blaekwall on 
the 22d Aprils and on the 3d June saw the N(Hrth 
Cape^ bearing south-west. He still pushed on to the 
north and east^ till he reached the latitude of 75 de- 
grees^ when he found himself entangled among ice. 
He at first endeavoured to push through^ but^ fail, 
ing in this attempt^ turned and extricated himself 
with only " a few rubs." On the 12th June he ex- 
perienced a thick fog^ and had his shrouds frozen ; 
but the sky then cleared^ and afforded bright sun- 
shine for the whole day and night. On the 15th^ 
Thomas Hilles and Robert Rayner solenmly averred^ 
that^ standing on deck^ they had seen a mermaid. 
This marine maiden is described as having a female 
back and breast^ a very white skui^ and long black 
hair flowing behind ; but on her turning round they 
descried a tail as of a porpoise^ and speckled like a 
mackerel. It seems uncertain which of the cetaceous 
species suggested this fancied resemblance to the hu- 
man form. 

Hudson continued to push on eastward^ varying, 
according to the wind^ between the latitudes of 
74° and 75°. On the 25th, however, heavy north 
and north-easterly gales, accompanied with fog and 
snow, obliged him to steer south-easterly ; and this 
course, on the 26th, brought him to the coast of Nova 
Zembla, in lat. 72° 25'. Here, seemingly with pre- 
mature resignation, when June was not yet closed, he 
concluded that it were fruitless to attempt to hold 
this year a more northerly course ; in place of which 
be resolved to try the old «xvd so often vainly-at- 
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tempted route ef the Waygatz. From this he was 
diverted by the view of a large sounds which ap. 
peared to afford an equally promising opening. On 
its shores also were numerous herds of morses^ from 
whidi he hoped to defray the expense of the voy- 
age. Nova Zembla^ on the whole^ seen under this 
Arctic midsmnmer^ presented to him somewhat of 
a gay aspect. He says^ it is ^^ to man's eye a plea- 
sant land ; much mayne land^ with no snow on it, 
looking in some places green, and deer feeding there- 
on." The sound, however, as might have been con., 
jeetured from the strong current which came down, 
terminated in a large river, and the boats soon came 
to anchorage in one fathom. The morses also, though 
te^i in great numbers, could never be brought to 
dose quarters. The ice now came in great masses 
from the south, " very fearful to look on ;" and 
though, " by the mercy of God and his mighty help," 
Hudson escaped the demger, yet by the 6th of July 
he was ^^ void of hope of a north-east passage," and, 
determining to put his employers to no farther ex- 
pense, hastened home to England. 

We know not whether the Muscovy merchants 
had been fully satisfied with the zeal displayed by 
Hudson in this expedition ; for we find him in 1609 
setting sail from the Texel under the auspices of 
the Dutch East India Ck)mpany, whose hopes of a 
ncHTthem passage had again revived. On the 5th 
May he passed the North Cape, and on the 19th 
came in view of Wardhuys. Hudson, though sq 
excellent a navigator, is a most unsatisfactory writer. 
His narrative, amid vague complaints of fog and ice, 
shows only that he determined to turn his prow, 
and seek to repass the North Cape, whence Vie «X£^i- 
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ed across the Atlantic to America. Fonter says that 
he reached Nova Zembla^ an assertion directly con« 
trary to the ci^tain's own narrative^ and inconsistent 
with the time spent in this part of the voyage. Accord- 
ing to Constantin^ the crew, consisting chiefly of sea- 
men accustomed to seek India by the tropical route, 
were soon alarmed by the fogs, tempests, and floating 
ice of the north. The truth is, Hudson's own mind 
seems to have been fixed on north-western dis- 
covery. This appears from several hints in his 
second narrative ; and he was probably inclined to 
content himself with a mere show of proceeding 
eastward, that, apparently baffled, he might follow 
his favourite direction. He seems to have been im- 
pressed with the expectation of finding an op^i sea 
between Virginia and Newfoundland ; and in £Bu;t 
he discovered the important bay which receives the 
river called after him, the Hudson, and on whJ^ 
New York has been since built ; — ^bat this lies WLi 
of our present sphere. 

The Russia Ck)mpany made afterwards some at- 
tempts to establish a factory on the Pechora ; but, 
after persevering for two or three seasons, they re- 
linquished this undertaking. 

In 1676, Captain John Wood, on his own sanguine 
representations of the probability of a north-eastern 
passage, was sent out by the Admiralty in the Speed, 
well. On the farther coast of Nova ZemUa, how- 
ever, his vessel went to pieces, and the crew, cast on 
shore, with difficulty reached their c(Hnpanion, the 
Prosperous Pink, which afforded them a passage 
homeward. Wood, though he had done nothing 
to throw light on the question, brought home an 
impression respecting it so \erj gloomy, that the 
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plan of penetrating to India in this direction was 
thenceforward given np, and baa not been revived 
even in the eras of the most enthusiastic enter- 
prise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Earlif Voyages towards the Pole. 

The attention of the public^ it has appeared^ had 
been early drawn towards a Polar passage^ which^ 
by striking directly across the ice and tempests df 
that great boundary^ might bring the navigator by 
a shorter route than any other to the golden reahns 
of the East. Mr Robert Thome^ the zealous pro- 
moter of early discovery^ in his memorials to Henry 
VIII. and other great men^ placed always foremoot 
the scheme of reaching India by tibis daring course. 
It was not wonderful, however, that such a voyage 
should not be the very first direction of modem en- 
terprise. A century had elaps)ed from the discovery 
of the passage by the Cape of Grood Hope, and half 
that period since the commencement of the naval 
career of Britain, before her seamen, despairing <rf 
success by the more circuitous eastern and western 
tracks hitherto followed, put forth all their strength, 
and attempted to penetrate this mighty northern 
barrier of the earth. 

Barentz, in his third voyage, had discovered Spitz- 
bergen, called at first New Land, and afterwards 
Greenland ; but it was by fishing expeditions that 
English vessels were first attracted into the high la- 
titudes of the Greenland ot Polar sea. In 1603, Al- 
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derman Sir Francis Cherie of London jfitted out the 
Gknlspeed^ under the command of Stephen Bennett 
seemingly with a vague scheme of pushing into the 
northern seas in search of whatever fortune might 
befall. Bennet began by the beaten track of the 
North Cape, Wardhuys, and Kola ; from which last 
place, reversing his direction, he pushed north and 
north-west into the Arctic sea. On the 16th Au- 
gust, at two o'clock, he descried two hills which seem- 
ed to rise above the clouds. In four hours he reached 
the Bear Island of Barentz ; and not aware, it should 
seem, of its previous discovery by that navigator, gave 
to it^ from his own employer, the name of Cherie 
Island. Here the sailors caught only two foxes and 
a few fishes ; for though they saw the teeth of a 
morse^ proving that those animals did " use there," 
the season was judged too far advanced to commence 
operations against them. They returned by way of 
Kola and the North Cape, and reached the Thames 
on the 15th October. 

Sir Francis, on the return of the ship, though it 
came empty, judged there was encouragement 
enough to send out next year the same vessel and 
commander. Bennet, accordingly, not only went 
oat a second time, but made several successive voy- 
ages, in which the capture of the morse was carried 
on with considerable extent and success. 

While these fishing voyages were going on, Henry 
Hudson, in 1607, was sent out by the Muscovy 
C(»npany to penetrate, if possible, directly across the 
Pole. It was the first occasion of this very bold at- 
tempt, and the first recorded voyage of this eminent 
navigator. Hudson, who sailed on the 1st May, 
after having cleared Scotland, and passed tYie \qJlv. 
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tude of Iceland^ took a direction westward^ being de- 
sirous to survey the northern and unk^own bound- 
aries of Greenland^ thinking there might be an opea 
sea in that direction as likely as in any other. On die 
13th June the ships were involved in thick fog, their 
shrouds and sails being frozen ; but when it cleai^ 
next morning, the sailors descried a high and bold 
headland mostly covered with snow, behind whidi 
rose a castellated mountain, named the Mount of 
God's Mercy. Rain now fell, and the air felt tem- 
perate and agreeable. They steered eastward to clear 
this coast ; but, after being for some time enveloped 
in fogs, again saw land, very high and bold, and 
without snow even on the top of the loftiest moun- 
tains. • To this cape, in 73°, they gave the name of 
Hold-with-Hope. 

Hudson now took a north-eastward direction, 
and on the 27th faintly perceived, amid fogs and 
mist, the coast of Spitzbergen. He still pushed 
northward, till he passed the 7dth degree of lati- 
tude, where he found the sun perpetually ten degrees 
above the horizon, yet the weather piercingly cold 
and the shrouds and sails often frozen. The ioe 
obliged him to steer in various directions; but, 
embracing every opportunity, he pushed on, as apu 
peared to him, to 81^°, and saw land still continu- 
ously stretching as far as 82°. But as the ngrthem 
extremity of Spitzbergen does not lie beyond 81° of 
north latitude, he must here have committed some 
mistake, either in his latitudes or in mistaking for 
land extensive fields and masses of ice. It has been 
supposed that he had again reached the opposite coast 
of Greenland ; but this seems inconsistent with his 
bearings, which are always more or less to the east- 
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ward. The latitudes of 81° and 82° he considers to 
be so completely barred with ice as certainly to de- 
feat all attempts at a passage to the Pole in this di- 
rection. It appeared to him^ however^ that these 
seas might be frequented with great advantage on 
account of the immense multitude of seals with 
which- they abound. He returned^ coasting along 
Spitzbergen^ some parts of which appeared very 
agreeable ; and on the 15th September arrived in 
the Thames. 

The Muscovy CJompany, still the moat enterpris- 
ing maritime body in England^ determined yet to fit 
out another expedition for Polar discovery. They 
intrusted it to Jonas Poole^ who had distinguished 
himself in the Cherie Island voyages ; and it was 
hinted to him that though discovery was to be his 
main object^ yet he might catchy at intervals^ some 
morses^ and even one or two whales^ to make the 
voyage defray its own expenses. Poole took his de- 
paarture in due season^ sailing from Blackwall on the 
Ist March^ 1610. By the 16th he had reached the 
coast of Norway, in lat. 65° ; but the wind then blew 
from the north so " extreme fierce, with great store 
of snow and frost," and the vessel was so laden with 
ice, that it could not maintain a ^^ fore course," but 
was driven back as far as Scotland. Here he re- 
mained till the 12th April, when, favoured by a 
southerly breeze, he again set sail, and, after many 
storms, snows, and extreme frosts, came in view, on 
the 2d May, of the North Cape. He then steered for 
Cherie Island, near which he judged himself to be 
(m the 6th ; but the fog was such that he could not 
see a cable's length, and ^Hhe ship had many a knock ; 
bat, thanks be to God, no harm was done.** CqiilXIv 
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nuing to beat about in this obscurity, he en 

missed Cherie Island^ and the first land seen n 

76° 5(y, being the shores of a sound on the oo 

Spitzbergen^ which^ from the deers' horns found 

he named Horn Sound. He pushed on to 77 

where he found the air more temperate than h 

felt it at the North Cape at the same season. . 

however, there was a complete reverse ; the shij 

involved in thick fogs, — and wind, frost, snow 

cold, seemed to strive for the mastery. After m 

sore stroke he got the vessel through ; but the i 

sail was still ^^ frozen as hard as ever he foun< 

cloth," and could with great difficulty be set. Hj 

covered an island, which he called Blackpoint 

the nearest promontory he named Cape Cold : 

next day the weather changed so entirely that, h] 

fallen in with it then, he would have given it a ge 

appellation ; therefore he called another cape^ 

Foreland. Poole's views continued to brighten ^ 

he feimd that the sun, as the season advanced, gi 

most powerful heat ; that the ice was melted oi 

ponds and lakes, while that which still floi^ 

the sea was not nearly so huge as he had seen 

73 degrees. He conceived favourable hopes,. 11 

fore, even after so sharp a beginning, and jui 

that a passage by the Pole was as likely to be fi 

in this as in any other unknown direction. He nc 

therefore have been expected to apply him^^ 

the most zealous and determined manner to 

the passage. A large herd of morses, however^ ] 

.ing come in sight, he despatched his crew in, piu 

of th^n ; and from this time there is not aup 

word of discovery, — but the taking of the waln)U| 

ibe deer, and now and iVieii t.\i<^ attack of the yfja 
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absorb his whole attention. He met with some dan- 
gers. One day he attacked a herd of morses lying 
on ice, which proved hollow, and suddenly broke, 
whereon ice and beasts slid into the sea together, 
and the crew had great difficulty in not going along 
with them, especially one man ; for, besides being 
crushed by the weight of dead morses and ice, the 
animals that were alive struck at him in the water 
and severely bruised him. Upon the whole, he 
judged Spitzbergen to be milder than Cherie Island, 
and was surprised at the great number of deer, and 
at the care of Providence, which enabled them to 
subsist with so little pasturage, with only the rocks 
for a house, the starry canopy for a covering, and 
not a bush or a tree to shelter them from the nip. 
ping cold of winter. 

Although Poole returned from this voyage with- 
out having done or almost attempted anything, yet 
as he brought a considerable store of oil and morses' 
teeth, his employers were not ill satisfied. They 
fitted him out next year in the Elizabeth of 50 
tons, and in their instructions distinctly informed 
him that discovery was to be his main object ; yet 
intimated, that as he proceeded with the Mary 
Margaret, destined for the whale-fishery, he might 
begin with joining her in taking a whale or two, 
and in his course along the coast kill as many 
morses as might chance to present themselves. Hav. 
ing extracted the oil, he was to floor the hold with 
their skins, which a tanner had agreed to purchase 
of the company ; but all this only to lighten the cost 
of discovery, and not to be in any degree a primary 
object. 

The vessels set sail early in April, (1611 ,^ \)\i\. vjet^ 
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soon separated by fogs and stonns ; and when Poole 
reached the coast of Spitzbergen^ he found only 
three boats escaped from the wreck of the Mary 
Margaret. In the rest of his proceedings we never 
hear a single word of Polar discovery ; but he ap- 
plied himself most diligently to the secondary object ; 
and by the 3d of August he had accumulated oil^ 
morse skins^ and teeth^ to thje extent of 29 tons^ — a 
good ladings he observes, for a ship of 50. Accord- 
ingly it proved her ruin. As the last package was 
brought in she went entirely to one side, and all the 
morse skins, which lay loose in the hold, slipping in 
the same direction, carried her entirely under water. 
Poole, who sat in the cabin, considered himself as 
having only the selection of two deaths, either to 
be drowned by remaining, or, in attempting escape, 
to be killed by the casks, staves, and divers other 
things which were traversing the ship in every 
direction. He chose the latter alternative as the least 
certain, and though twice beaten down, was pluck- 
ed from the jaws of death, being enabled to crawl 
out with only his skull laid open, his ears, back, 
and ribs severely • bruised. The crew, who all 
escaped, were taken on board a Hull ship com- 
manded by Thomas Marmaduke, of whom Poole 
makes many complaints, which Purchas, thinking 
too diffuse, has omitted. Of Greenland in general 
Poole observes, that when he went first, the moun- 
tains and plains were almost white with snow; 
afterwards they appeared green with grass and a 
little moss ; but, lastly, the sun with his powerful 
heat dissolved the ice, and exhaled such a fNrofusion 
of vapours, that the day there differed little from the 
darkest night elsewhere. 
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He was, nevertheless, sent out a third voyage in 
1612 with two vessels, the Whale and the S^horse ; 
but he . seems on this occasion also to have husied 
himself solely in the attack of whales, which he 
killed to the amount of thirteen. Nothing is men. 
tiooed of anything being either attempted or pro- 
jected in relation to discovery ; but he relates that 
Tbcmias Marmaduke penetrated to the latitude of 
82°. No detail, however, is given, nor have we any 
narrative from Marmaduke himself; which is to be 
regretted, as he seems to have been more deeply im- 
boed with the spirit of discovery than any other ma. 
riner of that time. * 

The n^Lt expedition was in 1613, under William 
Baffin, the most learned navigator of the age, and 
one of the greatest names in northern discovery. 
It was not, however, by this voyage that he ob- 
tained his reputation, though he was provided with 
six good and well.^u'med ships ; the object seems to 
have been little else than to chase from the Green, 
land seas all other vessels that might attempt to use 
them for fishery. Their system was, whenever they 
fell in with a foreign vessel, tp sununon the master 
on board, show the king's conmiission granted to 
the worshipful company, and desire them to depart, 
oil pain of having a cannonade immediately opened 
upon them. The strength of the English being in 
general decidedly superior to that of any other squa. 
dron that appeared in those seas, these terms were 
usually acceded to without any attempt at opposition. 
At one time, indeed, five vessels, Dutch, French, 
and a large one of 700 tons frt)m Biscay, mustered, 
and showed signs of offering battle ; but the Bis. 
cayner having lost courage and yielded.) \Xi<& t^s^ 
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were oUiged to follow- hia eetaaoq^le. :Aliot|iirIKitck < 
ship having refused, and esdeavonred to tnake^i^ ■ 
so Msk a fire was opened, upon her^ that i^ ihad ) 
nearly run on shore^ and was fain to submit A- 
considerable number of English sailoiB seem to have 
been on board these foreign ships, who were all> 
wherever they could be found, foreibly takeft out. it 
seems difficult to discover on what ground the Eng- > 
lish founded their right to these ooasts, sinoe they • 
had neither been the first discoverers, nor held ikeai 
in any sort of occupation. In fact, they were not . 
able ultimately to make good the pretensions as* 
sumed in so violent a manner. 

There is no mention of any anxiety or efforts of 
Baffin for the purpose of discovery. On the con- 
trary, Mannaduke, who had been again attempting 
to penetrate to the north of Spitzbergen, was ehidden > 
as having thereby hindered the voyage, and was 
prohibited from any farther attempts of the kind 
this season. The former, however, made some cu« a 
rious, and at that time novel, observations on the- i 
effects of refiraction in high northern latitudes, m^ 

The Company still did not consider the question <^ 
of a northern passage decided, as indeed since the.i^ 
time of Hudson, it could not be said to have been 
seriously attempted. In 1614 they appointed Ro- v 
bert Fotherby, in the Thomasine, to accompany 
their great Greenland fleet of ten ships and two pin- r 
naces, and while the rest were busied in fishery tO; m> 
devote himself mainly to discovery. Baffin acoom«. .. ) 
panied him as pilot. After considerable obstruc- . 
tions, eleven ships being at one time fast among the/r> 
ice, the captain, by the 6th of June, pushed on to • 
H&ktayt's Headland. He eivd.edi\Qured to pene* . 
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leiV' Setmd ; bdt the i^eather 'was MA; and tke t^ 
lay unbroken from siiore to shore; 'On ^he 10th/ 
the weather permhting> ' he stood £ljrther ont^ and' 
succeeded ID passing to the noHfa of Hakluyt's Headi. 
laild ; Imt the ice ndw presented ^an impenetrable 
hoerier. Fotherby then steered westward^ in hopes 
of a mbre famourable opening; but the ice trading' 
soulJi-westy he sailed twenty-eight leagues without 
suoeeas^ and then returned to the Foreland. About 
the middle of July^ the air becoming clear and ftu 
▼omable^ the commander and Baffin ascended a > 
jhigh hill^ to see what prospect there was of getting ' 
foiMraid ; but^ as far as they could discern^ ice lay 
upon the sea^ which indeed seemed wholly ^^ bound ' ' 
wiHi iee^^ though in the extreme distance there was 
an af^>earance of open water^ which inspired some 
hope. After amusing themselves for some days with ' 
whale-killings they again mounted a very high hill^ ' 
whence they saw an extensive sounds but much pes^ ^ 
tered with ice. This was Sir Thomas Smith's 
Sounds whidi they afterwards ascended to its head^ '' 
and •found a good harbour^ very advantageously 
situated for the whale-jfishery. 

It was now the 9th of August, and Fotherby saw ' 
two Dutch ships, that had been appointed for north- 
em dkwovery, making their way southward; but 
he was determined not to be baffled without some ' ' 
fiurtker struggle. He pushed to the northward from 
Cape Barren, and had made twenty-four leagues, 
when he met the ice. He coasted along it for two ' 
days, hoping for some adventure among its shatter. 
ed firagments ; but a north wind sprang up, with 
heavy snow, and everything being co\d, \)q\<(^> 
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and winter.like^ he was forced again into harbour. 
The shore and hill being now cov«ped with snow, 
the men's minds became possessed with a desire of 
returning to England ; but Fotherby was unwilling 
to depart without some farther satisfaction. He 
went in a boat up Reddiffe Sounds and though ice 
was newly formed upon it^ of about the thickness of 
a half-crown piece^ he pierced through^ and got into 
open water. The snow, however, continued to &11 
thick, and the east wind forcibly blew in the ice, so 
that they were glad to return to the ship. Passing 
a point, it was observed that a cross which they had 
erected, with the king's arms and a sixpence nailed 
upon it, had been taken down, ^^ sixpence and all," 
by the Dutch^ and Prince Maurice's arms substi- 
tuted ; this, however, was speedily redressed. 

About the end of August a gale sprang lip from 
the south-west, and brought milder weather than at 
any former period of the season; and the strength 
of the thaw was proved, by the huge masses falling 
from the snowy banks into the sea with a noise 
like thunder. Conceiving better hopes, Fotherby 
pushed out again, in a north-west direction, till 
he came nearly to the latitude of 80°, when he 
heard a mighty noise of the waves, as it were, break, 
ing on an extensive shore. It proved, however, that 
he was now on the margin of the great northern ice. 
He coasted for some time along that grand barrier; 
but was soon embayed, and with difficulty extricat- 
ed. The season advancing, he took the benefit of a 
north wind to steer homewards, and on the 4th 
October arrived at Wapping, with his whole crew 
of twenty-six men in perfect health. 

Fotherby, having Teoommended himself on this 
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yojBge byspirit and diligence^ was sent out next year 
(1615) by the worshipful Company^ in the Richard^ a 
pinnace of only twenty tons. After many conflicts 
with ice and fog^ he reached Hakluyt's Headland 
about the beginning of July. He soon began his 
career of discovery; but a strong southerly gale 
driving him upon the ice^ shattered his bark con. 
siderably^ and obliged him to return. As soon as 
his vessel wbs refitted, he endeavoured, by a west- 
eriy course, to find an opening among the ice, which 
projected in various points and capes, but remained 
still fixed, and he found himself pushed by it south, 
waards to the latitude of 76°. We soon find him 
still farther west, on what he thought should have 
been the southern part of Hudson's Greenland ; 
and sea-fowls in vast flocks seemed to indicate land, 
but the fog lay so thick, '' that he might easier 
hear land than see it." However, about lat. 71 ^°> 
the air cleared, and he descried a snowy hill very 
high amid the clouds ; smd the fog lying on each 
side, made it appear like a great continent. It 
proved, however, to be only an island, probably Jan 
Mayen ; and as the shores presented nothing but 
drift-wood, and appeared as if fortified with castles 
and bulwarks of rock, no shelter was afforded from 
a heavy gale which began to blow. This induced 
him to stand out again to sea. He regained the 
northern point of Spitzbergen, and began to beat 
for a Polar passage. The wind, however, blew so 
strong fix)m the north.north.east, that he gave up 
the attempt, only resolving, on his way home, to take 
a survey of Hudson's Hold-with-Hope. He came 
to the place where it ought to have been, but find- 
ing no land^ he insisted that Hudson ismsX \v«n^ 
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been mistaken in the position assigned to it, — asus. 
picion which has been recently confirmed bj Mr 
Scoresby. Availing himself then of a brisk norther- 
ly breeze, he sailed for England. 

Fotherby, on being asked as to the prospects of & 
passage through these seas, relied, that though he 
had not attained in this respect his desire, nothing 
yet appeared to exclude hope. There was a spadous 
sea between Greenland and Spitsbergen, though 
much pestered with ice ; and he would not dissuade 
the worshipful Company from a yearly adventure of 
L.150, or LJ200 at the most; and the little pinnace, 
with ten men, in which he had sailed two thousand 
leagues, appeared to him more convenient for tiiat 
purpose than any of larger dimensions. A very long 
period, however, elapsed before any attempt of this 
nature was resumed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Earfy Voyages in Search of a North-West Passage. 

Notwithstanding the early, repeated, and vigor- 
ous efforts to discover a passage by the east and north- 
east, the west was the quarter which finally drew 
fortti the grandest series of naval enterprise, and 
flattered the nation longest with the hope of this sig- 
nal discovery. The maritime world were yet very 
little aware of the immense breadth of America at 
its northern limit. That continent was long ima- 
gined to terminate in a cape, after rounding which, 
and passing through the strait of Anian, — an imagin. 
ary channel, supposed by the early geographers to 
separate America from Asia, — an entrance would be 
opened at once into the Pacific, and the navigator 
might proceed fall sail to Japan, China, the Spice 
Islands, imd all the regions abounding in Indian 
wealth. 

Portugal, first of the European nations, had em. 
barked in the career of ocean-dlscovery. Her mon- 
archs and princes devoted their most anxious study 
and all the resources of their kingdom to doiiUe the 
southern point of AMca, and thereby to overcome 
the obstacles opposed by that continent to a direct 
commerce with India. Their efforts were crowned 
by the discoveij of the passage by the Cape, X\itQiW^ 
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which the trade and treasures of the Eastern Wwld 
became theirs. This would have been the most bril- 
liant maritime enterprise ever performed, had it not 
been rivalled by the contemporaneous discovery of 
America. Enough might seem to have been done both 
for the benefit and the glory of Portugal, vdthout di- 
recting the national resources into any other channel. 
Yet one of the most illustrious houses of that king, 
dom, with much enthusiasm and no small loss, devot- 
ed itself to western navigation. This house was that 
of CJortereal ; for a member of which, John Vaz Corte- 
real, claims are advanced as having discovered New. 
foundland, nearly a century, before the celebrated 
voyages of Columbus or Cabot. In 1500, his scm, 
Gaspar Cortereal, immediately upon the discovery of 
the Western World, resolved to follow in the steps 
of Columbus. Having obtained from the king two 
vessels, he touched at Terceira, one of the Azores, 
proceeded northwards, whence he endeavoured to 
find his way to India by some of the higher lati- 
tudes. Respecting the details of this voyage there 
remain only detached shreds, which Mr Barrow 
has collected with equal learning and diligence. 
His first attempt appears to have been made by 
the broad opening of the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
which he probably ascended, till, by the narrowing 
channel and the descending current, it was ascer. 
tained to terminate in a river, and to afford no hope 
of a passage round America. He then steered north- 
wards, and passed along a coast which Europeans 
have since commonly called Labrador, but which in 
the early maps bears from him the name of Cortex 
realis. In some of the relations, this coast is called 
Terra Verde, (Greenlandi^ \iu\. '\\. Yaa TL<;^llun^ in 
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common with the country to which Europeans have* 
ahnost as improperly affixed that name. The ter- 
ritory is represented as amply stocked with timber^ 
— a description which applies to the spacious forests 
of fir and pine that clothe the region immediately 
north of Canada. The natives are correctly de- 
scribed as of small stature^ — a simple and laborious 
race; — and no less than fifty-seven being allured, 
or carried on boards were conveyed to Portugal. 
After a run along this coasts estimated at 800 miles, 
Cortereal came to a region which appeared to some 
as lying almost beneath the Pole, and similar to that 
formerly reached by Nicolo and Antonio Zeno. Ra- 
musio more explicitly states the highest latitude 
attained as only 60°, which would place the vessels 
about the entrances into Hudson's Bay. But the 
season must now have been far advanced ; and the 
approach of the Polar winter, the floating moun- 
tains of ice, the thick snoWs which filled the air, — 
all the gloomy characteristics of an Arctic winter, — 
miust, to a crew accustomed only to navigate the 
warm and temperate seas, have appeared peculiarly 
terrible. It was judged absolutely necessary to re- 
turn to Portugal. That this necessity, however, 
was considered to arise from the season only, and 
that no general panic was struck into the mind of 
this* intrepid navigator, was sufficiently testified by 
his appearing on the sea next season with two ves- 
sels, which he guided directly to the most northerly 
point of the former voyage. Here he is describ- 
ed as entering a strait, Hudson's perhaps, or mop 
probably Frobisher's ;. but at this critical point of 
the voyage the vessels were separated by a tem- 
pest, and probably by the floating ices w\\5a. 'wXsa.Opl 
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these straits are infested. One of them succeeded 
in extricating itself^ and searched for some time 
in vain for its lost consort; but that which had 
on board the gallant leader of the expedition re- 
turned no more^ and no trace could ever be obtained 
of its fate. 

When these gloomy tidings were conveyed to Por- 
tugal^ Miguel Cortereal, a younger brother, animated 
with the most tender affection to Gaspar, and with a 
congenial spirit of enterprise, determined to depart 
in search of him. Early next spring, having equip- 
ped three vessels, he sailed on the 10th May 1502 
from the port of Lisbon. On arriving at the nu- 
merous openings into Hudscm's Bay, the captains 
adopted the plan of separating and each exploring a 
particular inlet. This, however in some respects pro- 
mising, was an imprudent step ; for nothing could 
have more conduced to mutual safety than to have 
kept close together, and aided each other in those 
dreadful exigencies to which this navigation is liable. 
It proved a fatal measure ; two of the vessels indeed 
met and returned ; but Miguel and his crew shared 
the fate of those whom they had gone to seek, — ^they 
returned not ; and it was never known where or 
how they perished. The survivors reported at Lis- 
bon this heavy aggravation of the former distress. 
Fraternal affection and daring courage seem to have 
throughout characterized this noble race. There was 
still a third brother, Vasco Eanes, who besought of 
the king permission to search for his lost kindred 
even amid the abysses of this vast ocean ; but to this 
project a royal veto was absolutely interposed, the 
king declaring that it was too much to have lost in 

tbia cause two of his \>est aa^ixi^osil^ltk&il servants. 

5 
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After a oommencement so gloomy^ and such gallant 
efforts made in vain^ it does not appear that the pro- 
ject of a northern passage was ever revived in Por- 
tugal. 

Spain^ which had made the discovery of America, 
and from that success derived so much glory and 
wealth, might have been expected to take a peculiar 
interest in everything connected with its farther 
exploration. The fact however appears to be, that, 
revelling among the rich plains and glittering trea- 
sures of Mexico and Peru, she felt little attraction 
towards the bleak confines of the Northern Pole. 
Only one very early voyage is mentioned, that, 
namely, which was undertaken, in 1524, by Go- 
mez, with the view of discovering a shorter passage 
to the Moluccas. He is said to have brought home a 
few of the natives ; but no record is preserved either 
of the events which attended his enterprise or even of 
the coast on which he arrived. There remains of it, 
as has been observed, only a jest, and one so indif- 
ferent as not to be worth repeating. The chief exer- 
tions of Spain for a passage were made from Mexico 
along the north-west coast of America ; but these we 
do not propose to include in the present narrative. 

Britain now took up this train of discovery, and 
made it almost exclusively ^er own. Her efforts in- 
deed were long in vain : the barriers of nature were 
too mighty, and America, stretching her boundaries 
into regions that lie beneath the perpetual sway of the 
northern tempest, afforded only a precarious and 
doubtful navigation. England, however, has since 
earned high glory in this career ; she has formed in it 
some of her greatest naval commanders, has opened 
new channels for fishery^ fixed the limits o^ tYve vjesX- 
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em continent^ and explored the wide seas and large 
islands which range along its northern boundary. 

The few attempts at northern discovery made in 
the reign of Henry VIII. were all in this direc- 
tion. In 1527^ that prince was so far wrought 
upon by the representations of Mr Robert Thome of 
Bristol, as to fit out two handsome vessels^ having 
on board " divers cunning men/' for the purpose of 
seeking and describing strange regions. The chro- 
niclers however. Hall and Grafton, who narrate this 
undertaking, have not vouchsafed any report upon 
the result, — a negligence deeply deplored by Hakluyt, 
who, by the most anxious inquiry, could only learn 
from Sir Martin Frobisher and Mr Richard Allen, 
that one of the ships was called Dominus Vobiscum, 
and that one of the cunning men was a canon of 
St Paul's. His name is unknown ; but he was a 
great mathematician, and wealthy, and shared the 
voyage in person. Hakluyt was also informed, that 
the expedition had steered first to the north of New- 
foundland, where one of the vessels, adventuring 
into a deep and dangerous gulf, was cast away ; the 
other then moved southward, and having made 
observations on Cape Breton and other coasts, re- 
turned to England in October. 

This undertaking was followed, nine years there- 
after, by another set on foot by Mr Hore of London, 
a wealthy and enterprising individual, who easily 
induced thirty young gentlemen of family and for- 
tune, some of whom were from the Inns of Court, to 
embark along with him. Hakluyt had here equally 
to lament the absence of writtenrecords; but he found 
out Mr Oliver Dawbeny, who sailed in one of the 
vessels; and having leariie^\\v».\.^^TVQC Sir Williani 
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Buts of Norfolk had been of the party^ and was still 
alive^ he rode two hundred miles for the purpose of 
eonversing with that gentleman. From these sources 
he collected that this gay band of volunteers^ mus- 
tered 16 military array at Gravesend, and having 
taken the sacrament^ went on board. They had 
a long and tedious voyage^ during which their 
buoyant spirits considerably flagged. At the end 
of two months they reached Cape Breton^ then 
held as part of the West Indies. Thence, in ful- 
filment of their views, they endeavoured to shape 
a more northerly course. They reached Penguin 
Island, the same probably since called Birds' Island, 
abounding so remarkably in fowls as large as a 
goose, and even in bears, which made such toler- 
Me food, that all their wants were supplied. Hav- 
ing proceeded to Newfoundland, Dawbeny one day 
called on his conurades to come and view a boat 
with the ^^ natural people of the country," whom 
they had earnestly desired to see. A barge was 
fitted out to treat with them; but the savages, 
alarmed, fled precipitately, relinquishing the side of a 
bear which they had been roasting ; and all attempts 
to overtake them were fruitless. This coast appears 
to have been singularly barren and desolate. Food, 
it was said, could be procured only by purloining 
from the nest of an osprey the fish collected for 
her young. It seems strange that they should have 
jremained on such a shore ; but famine soon rose to 
such a pitch as to drive them to a most frightful 
extremity. Several of them waylaid a companion, 
killed him, and deposited his >flesh in a secret place, 
to which they repaired, and having roasted it in 
successive portionaj eagerly fed upon it. Axv ^^m- 
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dent betrayed this dreadful secret. One of the com. 
pany^ walking with another^ smelt the savour of 
broiled meat^ and reproached his comrade with keep- 
ing a private hoards while others were in such fear- 
ful want. They came to high words, when the 
guilty person said, *^ Well, if you will have it, -it 

is a piece of ^'s flesh." This being reported 

with horror to the captain, he called together his 
crew^ and solemnly representing to them the dread- 
ful guilt they had incurred, obtained a promise to 
desist. The famine, however, becoming always 
more cruel, they were at length driven to a syste- 
matic mode of carrying on the same horrible course, 
and had arranged the casting of lots to decide whose 
life should be sacrificed to save the rest, when a 
French ship appeared in view. Finding it to be both 
in good order and well stored with provisions, the 
English scrupled not to attack and seize it, recom- 
mending the ejected crew to the ill-provided bark 
which they themselves had left. They made their 
way in all haste home, which they reached in the 
most squalid and miserable state. So changed was 
young Buts, that neither Sir William nor his mo- 
ther could recognise him, till he displayed a secret 
mark which proved him to be their son. Meantime 
the Frenchmen arrived in their own coimtry, and 
raised loud complaints against the cruel and unwar- 
rantable manner in which the English had treated 
them. Henry, unable to deny the extreme hard- 
ship of their case, yet moved with pity towards 
his own subjects, whom he was unwilling to punish, 
liberally paid from his private purse the full extent 
of the loss. 
From 80 slight a narrative, \\. ^«te^»&\v \ft Conn 
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s^y very positive conclusion ; yet we cannot help 
observing^ that there is little appearance of the ad- 
venturers having gone out duly prepared for their 
hard and arduous undertakings and little display 
of nautical skill, prudence, or good conduct, in the 
whole of the expedition. 

After so disastrous a trial, the spirit of western 
discovery slumbered. The great zeal kindled in 
the succeeding reign of Edward VI. turned wholly to 
the eastward, producing the voyages of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and others, which have been recorded 
in a former chapter. It was otherwise with the 
spirit of enterprise which revived under Queen Eli- 
zabeth. That princess, however, though abun- 
dantly inclined to favour whatever might contri- 
bute to the glory and interests of her kingdom, did 
not originate or prompt any of these schemes. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and Mr Richard Willis wrote 
toeatises, where learned observations were combined 
with fanciful reasonings and erroneous reports, but 
1^1 calculated to influence the public mind in support 
of such undertakings. The first voyage was plan- 
ned and conducted by Martin Frobisher, an officer 
¥^0 afterwards distinguished himself by naval ex- 
ploits in every quarter of the globe, but who earned 
his early fame by contending with the snows and tem- 
pests of the northern deep. Frobisher, regarding the 
western passage as the only great thing still left un- 
done in the world, solicited for fifteen years, in city 
and court, the means of equipping a small flotilla ca- 
pable of accomplishing this important object. The 
mercantile bodies manifested a coldness very unlike 
the zeal displayed on former occasions ; but some 
leading men at court were at last mote i^T0^\\A$3rai&) 
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and, through the favour of the Earl of Warwick, 
Frobisher was enabled, in the year 1576, to equip 
three vessels, respectively of 35, 30, and 10 tons. 
These little barks, or rather boats, seemed ill fit- 
ted for ploughing the Arctic deep ; yet Mr Scores- 
by has observed, that such vessels are better cal- 
culated for threading their way through channels 
obstructed by ice, and even for withstanding some- 
what rude shocks from it, than larger and more un- 
wieldy fabrics. 

Frobisher, on the 8th June, dropped down from 
Deptford to Greenwich, where the court then resided, 
and, in passing by the palace, fired a round in his 
best style. The queen looked from the windows, 
cheering and waving her hand, and Secretary Wal- 
suigham came on board the vessels, wished them 
success, and exhorted the crews to good order and obe- 
dience. On the 12th the expedition passed Tilbury 
Hope, and having on the 19th reached Yarmouth, 
stood thence out to sea. On the 26th Frobisher saw 
before him Swinbome (Sumburgh) Head, the bold 
southern promontory of Shetland, while he had 
Fair Isle to the north-west. In the ocean-naviga- 
tion which followed, he has only recorded his dis- 
tances, latitudes, and directions. On the 11th July 
he saw a range of awful and precipitous summits, 
which, even in the height of summer, were all white 
with snow. He concluded this coast to be the Fries- 
land of Zeno, but in fact it was the southern point 
of Greenland near Cape Farewell. A boat put out 
towards the coast, but found it so barred with ice 
and obscured by fog, that it was impossible to land. 
The navigators now steered westward, suffering se- 
verely from northerly galea. Oxl^'^ \^>3a. \Jc«. ^^idnd 
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shattered their fore-yard^ and bore the mizenmast 
overboard ; and on the 16th the topmast with its sail 
broke off, and fell into the sea. They continued to 
press on ; and upon the 22d a thick mist dispers. 
ing, showed a long range of coast, judged to be 
Labrador. . Ice, however, formed an impassable bar- 
rier between them and the land, while the line went 
down 100 fathoms without touching ground. The 
current was very strong, but, from the impossibility 
of coming to anchor, could not be measured ; yet it 
seemed not less than a league and a half an hour. 
On the 1st August the discoverers approached to 
make observations on a large island of ice, which, as 
they were viewing it, went to pieces, and fell into 
the sea with a tremendous crash. 

On the 18th they reached a more accessible coast, 
and became desirous to ascertain if it was inhabited. 
^Seeing seven boats plying along the beach, they sent 
out one of their own, the crew of which, by holding 
up a white cloth, induced a native canoe to approach ; 
but, on seeing the ship, the people immediately 
turned back. Frobisher then went on shore, and, by 
the distribution of several little presents, enticed one 
of them to come on board. This person being well 
treated with meat and drink, made on his return so 
&vourable a report, that nineteen followed his ex- 
ample. The sailors had then a full opportunity of 
observing this Esquimaux race. They are described 
as " like to Tartars, with long black hair, broad faces, 
and flat noses, having boats of sea.l-skin, with a keel 
of wood within the skin." Next day they appeared 
more shy, and with some difficulty one of them, by 
the allurement of a bell, was drawn on board. Fro- 
bisher, having BO intention to detain Yim,^eGX. %.\y»X 
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with five men to put him on shore at the angle of 
a rock ; but these^ urged by curiosity and blinded 
by false confidence, went on to join the main body 
of the natives — a fatal step; they were never al- 
lowed to return. Frobisher spent two days firing 
guns, and making inquiries at every point, but with- 
out success. 

On the 26th August, without any very particu- 
lar reason assigned, our navigator weighed for home ; 
when passing by Greenland and Iceland, and coming 
in view of Orkney, the Texel, and Yarmouth, he 
reached Harwich in the beginning of October. 

Frobisher had made little progress towards a west- 
em passage ; yet, having with such slender means 
penetrated thus far, and discovered a new country, 
dignified with the title of Meta Incognita, his voyage 
was considered highly creditable, and as affording 
good promise for the future. The public interest was 
excited by another circumstance of a very illusory 
nature. All his friends importuned him to give them 
something or other which had come firom Meta In- 
cognita. At a loss to satisfy this avidity, he cast his 
eyes on a large stone which, from its glittering ap- 
pearance, he had been induced to take on board. He 
broke it into pieces, and distributed them among the 
circle of his acquaintances. One portion was received 
by a lady, who happened to drop it into the fire, 
where, after burning for some time, it appeared to 
glitter like gold. Being thereupon carried before the 
goldsmiths, they were so ignorant, or so misled by the 
enthusiasm of the age, as to pronounce it a valuable 
ore of the most precious of metals. This false deci- 
sion threw all England into a ferment of joy. There 
was no difficulty now in eqvvi^^m^ 8:dL expedition. 
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The queen contributed the ship Ayde of 180 tons, 
. besides means for enabling Frobisher to fit out two 
other vessels, the Michael and Gabriel, of 30 tons 
each. Being invited to visit the queen at Lord War- 
wick's seat in Essex, he received her majesty's hand 
to kiss, with many gracious expressions. 

Frobisher sailed on the 26th May 1577^ with such 
a ^^ merrie wind," that on the 8th June he touched 
at the Orkneys for fresh water, allowing his gentle- 
men and soldiers to go on shore for recreation. The 
poor inhabitants, having, it is probable, suffered from 
the inroads of pirates, fled from their houses with 
cries and shrieks, but were soon, by courteous treat- 
ment, induced to return. Their accommodations were 
found truly miserable ; they had no vent for smoke, 
but a fire in the middle of the house, on one side of 
which dwelt the family and on the other the cattle, 
—oatcakes and ewe-milk their only food. The Eng- 
lish now entered on their perilous voyage through 
the northern ocean, during which they were much 
dieer^ with the perpetual light, which allowed 
them at all hours to read or otherwise amuse them- 
selves ; which is observed to be peculiarly cheering 
to such as ^^ wander in unknown seas and long na- 
vigations, where both the winds and raging surges 
do pass their common course." They were surpris- 
ed to see large fir-trees, torn up by the roots, float- 
ing in the midst of the ocean. On the 4th July 
Friesland presented its awful front, consisting of a 
range of inaccessible mountains entirely covered 
with snow, unless where, from the extreme steep- 
ness of the cliffs, it had broken off and fallen into 
the sea. During four days' sail they saw, whenever 
the thick fogs for a moment dispersed, a sVmVVKtV} 
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dreary coasts without any landing-place^ and without 
a sign of human habitation or even of life ; yet 
little birds^ apparently bewildered amid the mist^ 
came and alighted on boards and gave the impres- 
sion that there might be a milder region in the in- 
terior. But the inexperienced part of the crew were 
especially struck by the islands of ice^ rising thirty 
or forty fathoms above the water^ and rooted at the 
bottom of seas which the line could not fathom. 

Frobisher now sailed across to Labrador^ and 
touched at a sound which received his name. The 
ooast^ however, was found guarded by a mighty wall 
of ice, which the ships could not penetrate ; but the 
captain, with two of his boats, worked his way into the 
strait, and began to survey the country and people. 
So crude were then the ideas respecting the geo- 
graphy of these regions, that they imagined the coast 
on their left to be America, and that on their right 
Asia. Landing on the American side they scram- 
bled to the top of a hill, and erected a colunui, 
which, after the great patron of the expedition, was 
called Mount Warwick. On their return cries were 
heard like the lowing of bulls, and a large body of 
natives ran up to them in a very gay and cordial 
manner. They began an eager traffic for the trifling 
ornaments displayed by their visitors, yet declined 
every invitation to go on board, while the Eng- 
lish on their part did not choose to accede to their 
overtures of going into the country. Frobisher 
and a companion meeting two of the natives apart, 
rashly seized and began dragging them to the boats, 
hoping there to gain their friendship by presents 
and courtesy. On the slippery ground, however, 
their feet gave way, the Esquimaux broke loose, 
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and found behind a rock their bows and arrows^ 
which they began to discharge with great fury. Fro- 
bisher and his comrade^ seized with a panic scarcely 
justified by two such miserable assailants^ fled full 
speedy and the captain reached the boat with an arrow 
sticking in his leg. The crew^ imagining that some- 
thing truly serious must have driven back their com- 
mander in such discomfiture^ gave the alarm^ and 
ran to the rescue. The two barbarians instantly fled ; 
but Nicholas Conger, a stout fellow, servant to Lord 
Warwick, seized one of them and dragged him into 
the boat. 

Meantime the ships outside were involved in a 
dreadful tempest, being tossed amid those tremen- 
dous ice-islands, the least of which would have been 
sufficient to have crushed them in to a thousand pieces. 
To avoid dangers which so closely beset them, they 
were obliged to tack fourteen times in four hours ; 
but with the benefit of the perpetual light, the 
skill of their steersman, and the aid of Providence, 
they weathered the tempest, without the necessity of 
driving out to sea and abandoning the boats. On 
the 19th, Frobisher came out with a large store of 
glittering stone ; upon which, says Dionise Little, 
'^ we were all rapt with joy, forgetting both where 
we were and what we had suffered. Behold," says 
he, " the glory of man, — to-night looking for death, 
to-morrow devising- how to satisfy his greedy appe- 
tite with gold." 

A north-west gale now sprang up ; before which, 
like magic, the mighty barriers of ice by which the 
ships had been shut out, melted away. They had 
now a broad and open passage by which they entered 
the Sounds which^ m the conception oi lYift "Eiik^A^, 
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was a strait leading into the Pacific Ocean. In a 
run of upwards of thirty leagues they landed at differ, 
ent points^ and^ mounting to the tops of hills^ took pos- 
session of the country^ with solenm and sacred cere- 
monies^ in name of her majesty. Having found in one 
place a bridle of singular construction^ they examined 
their captive upcm it^ who thereupon seized a dog^ at- 
tached the bridle^ yoked the animal in a sledge^ and 
exhibited the Esquimaux mode of driving. This per- 
son admitted knowledge respecting the five men 
captured in the preceding year, but repelled most 
strenuously the signs by which the English inti- 
mated their belief that they had been killed and 
eaten. However, a dark source of suspicion was 
soon opened; for some boats of the natives were 
found, which, along with bones of dogs, flesh of un- 
known animals, and other strange things, contain, 
ed an English canvass doublet, a shirt, a girdle, 
three shoes for contrary feet, — apparel which, beyond 
all doubt, belonged to their countrymen lost in the 
preceding year. Anxiously hoping to recover them, 
they left a letter in the boat, and pen, ink, and pi4)er, 
with which to return an answer. Still more vigorous 
measures were determined upon to recover or avenge 
them. A party of forty, under Charles Jackman, 
marched inland to take the natives in the rear, and 
drive them upon the coast, where Frobisher with his 
boats waited to intercept them. The wretches had 
removed their tents into the interior; but the inva. 
ders, after marching over several mountains, descried 
another cluster of huts, supposed at first to belong 
to a different party ; but the agitation and alarm 
visible the instant they were observed, showed 
that this was the guilty \>«iaaA.. TVi^ ¥i^^3^;mna.ux, 
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hastening to their canoes^ pushed out full speed to 
sea ; and they rowed with a rapidity which would 
have baffled all pursuit^ had not Frobisher with his 
boats held the entrance of the Sounds and there 
awaited them. As soon as they saw themselves 
thus beset^ they landed among the rocks^ abandon- 
ing their skiffs^ which they hoped to render useless 
by breaking the oars. The English rushed on with 
alacrity to the assault; but the natives^ stationed 
on the rocks^ resisted the landings and stood their 
ground with the most savage and desperate valour* 
Overwhelmed with clouds of arrows, they picked 
them up, plucking them even out of their bodies> 
and returned them with fury. On feeling them- 
selves mortally wounded, they plunged from the 
rocks into the sea, lest they should fall into the hands 
of the conquerors. At length, completely worsted, 
and having. lost five or six of their number, they 
sprang up among the cliffs and eluded pursuit. 
There fell into the hands of the assailants only two 
females, who caused some speculation. One was 
stricken in years, and presented a visage so singu- 
larly hideous as suggested to many no less a suspi- 
picion than that the great enemy of mankind stood 
before them in person. This impression gaining 
ground, it was resolved to apply a test then con- 
sidered infallible. Her buskins were plucked off, 
to ascertain if she presented that peculiar structure 
of the lower extremities supposed to characterize 
the dread foe of the human race. As this essential 
character was found wanting, it was merely deter- 
mined, by liberating her, to deliver their eyes from 
80 distressing a spectacle. The other female was 
yoxxngj with a child in her arms ; and \>em^, ixQXCL 
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her peculiar costume^ mistaken for a man^ had been 
fired at and the child wounded. It was in vain to 
apply remedies ; she licked off with her tongue the 
dressings and salves^ and cured it in her own way. 
She and the male captive formerly taken looked 
strange at firsts but^ on becoming intimate^ found 
much comfort in each other's society^ and showed a 
strong mutual attachment. 

Frobisher still cherished hopes of recovering his 
men. A large party appearing on the top of a hill^ 
signs were made of a desire for mutual accommo^ 
dation. A few of them advanced^ and were Intro- 
duced to the captives. The parties were deeply af- 
fected^ and spent some time without uttering a 
word ; tears then flowed ; and when they at last 
found speech^ it was in tones of tenderness and re^ 
gretj which prepossessed the English much in their 
favour. Frobisher now came forward, and pro- 
pounded, that, on condition of restoring his five 
men, they should receive back their own captives, 
with the addition of sundry of those little gifts and 
presents on which they set the highest value. This 
they promised, and also to convey a letter to the 
prisoners. Doubtless by this time the captives lived 
no longer, and the natives had no means of amicably 
redeeming their pledge; but they determined, by 
force or stratagem, to effect their purpose. Three men 
appeared holding up flags of bladder, inviting the 
invaders to approach ; but the latter, who saw the 
heads of others peeping fi'om behind the rocks, re- 
solved to proceed with the utmost caution. The 
natives began by placing in view large pieces of 
excellent meat; and when their enemy could not 
be caught by that \)ail, Ai tqaxl ^nvxvs^I very 
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close^ feigning lameness^ and seeming to offer him- 
self an easy prey. Frobisher allowed a shot to be 
fired, by which the person was cured at once, and 
took to his heels. Seeing all their artifices fail, the 
barbarians determined upon main force, and pouring 
down to the number of a hundred, discharged their 
arrows with the utmost fury. They even followed a 
considerable way along the coast, regardless of the 
English shot ; but the vessels meanwhile were too 
distant from the shore to suffer the slightest annoy, 
ance. Several of the seamen importuned Frobisher 
to allow them to land and attack ; but this he re- 
fused, as only calculated to divert them from the 
main object, and to cause useless bloodshed. 

The 21st of August had now arrived, the ice was 
beginning to form around the ships, and, though 
little progress had been made towards China, the 
seamen had put on board two hundred tons of th^ 
precious ore. They therefore mounted the highest 
hill, fired a volley in honour of the Countess of War- 
wick, and made their way home. 

Notwithstanding the vicissitudes which had 
marked this voyage, its arrival was hailed with 
the utmost exultation. Enthusiasm and hope, 
both with the queen and the nation, rose higher 
than ever. The delusion of the golden ore con- 
tinued in full force, and caused those desolate 
shores to be regarded as another Peru. Special 
commissioners, men of judgment, art, and skill, 
were named by her majesty to ascertain both the 
quality of the ore and the prospects of the voyage 
to India. After due inquiry, a most favourable re- 
port was made on both subjects, and it was recom- 
mended not only that a new expedition on ^ ^^«X 
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scale should be fitted out^ but a colony established on 
that remote coasts who might at once be placed in 
full possession of its treasures^ and be on tiie watch 
for every opportunity of &rther discovery. To brave 
the winter of the Polar world was a novel and da- 
ring enterprise ; yet such was then the national spi- 
rit^ that the appointed number of a hundred was 
quickly filled up. There were forty mariners^ thirty 
miners^ and thirty soldiers^ in which last number 
were oddly included not only gentlemen^ but gold- 
finers^ bakers^ and carpenters. Materials were sent 
on board the vessels which^ on being put together^ 
might be converted into a fort or house. The squad, 
ron fitted out was the largest that had yet adven- 
tured to plough the northern deep. It consisted of 
fifteen vessels, furnished by various ports, especially 
by those of the west, and the rendezvous took place 
at Harwich on the 27th May 1578, whence they 
sailed on the 31 st. The captains waited on the queen 
at Greenwich, and were personally addressed by her 
in the most gracious manner ; Frobisher receiving a 
chain of gold, and the honour of kissing her majesty's 
hand. 

Occasion was formerly taken to observe, that ex- 
peditions got up on the greatest scale, and with the 
most ample means, usually proved the most unfortu- 
nate. A large and encumbered fleet was ill calcu- 
lated to steer through the ice-entangled straits, and 
amid the mighty mountains which were floating 
over the northern deep. On reaching the Queen's 
Foreland, at the opening of Frobisher's Strait, the 
navigators found it frozen over from side to side, and 
barred as it were with successive walls, mountains^ 
and bulwarks. A strong e«ia\jetVj V\sA.\»^^N«a 
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numerous iceberg upon the coasts and hence the 
navigation amid these huge moving bodies soon be- 
came most perilous. The Dennis^ a large vessel^ on 
hoard of which was part of the projected house^ 
received such a tremendous blow from a moun. 
tain of ice^ that it weilt down instantly^ though the 
other ship^ hastening to its aid^ succeeded in sav. 
ing the men. This spectacle struck panic into the 
other crews^ who felt that the same fate might next 
moment be their own. The danger was much aug- 
mented when the gale increased to a tempest^ and 
the icy masses^ tossing in every direction, struck 
furiously against the sides of the vessels. Invention 
was now variously at work to find means of safety. 
Some moored themselves to these floating islands, 
and being carried about along with them, escaped 
the outrageous blows which they must otherwise 
have encountered. Others held suspended by the 
sides of the ship, oars, planks, pikes, poles, every 
thing by which the violence of the shocks might be 
hn^en ; yet the ice, " aided by the surging of the 
sea and billow," was seen to break in pieces planks 
three inches thick. Frobisher considers it as re- 
dounding highly to the glory of his poor miners and 
landsmen, wholly unused to such a scene, that they 
&ced with heroism the assembled dangers that be- 
sieged them round. " At length it pleased God with 
his eyes of mercy to look down from heaven," — a 
brisk south-west wind dispersed the ice, and gave 
them an open sea through which to navigate. 

After a few days spent in repairing the vessels, 
and stopping up the leaks, Frobisher bent afresh 
all his efforts to penetrate inward to the spot where 
he was to found bis colony. After couav^ex^X^'^ 
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effort^ he made his way into the strait^ when he dis- 
covered that he ¥ras sailing hetween two coasts ; hut 
amid the gloomy mists^ and the thick snow whidi fell 
in this northern midsummer^ nothing could he dis- 
tinctly seen. As^ however^ clear intervals occasional- 
ly occurred^ aff(»rding partial glimpses of the land^ the 
surmise arose^ that this was not the shore along whidi 
they had formerly sailed. Frohisher would not listen 
to a suggestion which would have convicted him of 
having thrown away much of his time and lahour. 
He stiU pressed onwards. Once the mariners ima- 
gined they saw Mount Warwick^ hut were soon un- 
deceived. At length Christopher Hall^ chief pilot, 
stood up and declared, in hearing of all the crew, 
that he never saw this coast hef(»re. Frohisher still 
persevered, sailing along a country more populous, 
more verdant, and hetter stocked with hirds, than the 
one formerly visited. In &ct, this was probahly the 
main entrance into Hudson's Bay, hy continuing in 
which he would have made the most important dis- 

' coveries. But all his ideas of mineral wealth and 
successful passage were associated with the old strait; 
and, on heing ohliged to own that this was a differ- 
ent one, he turned hack to the open sea. In this 
retreat the fleet was so involved in fogs and vidient 
currents, and so beset with rocks and islands, that 
the sailors considered it only by a special inter- 
position of Providence that they were brought out 
in safety. When they had reached the open sea, 
and arrived at the mouth of the desired strait, it 
was almost as difficult to find an entrance. How. 
ever, Frohisher was constantly on the watch, and 
wherever there appeared any opening, it is said " he 

got in at one gap and out ^\ vsass^^" l\Ii at length 
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he reached his purposed haven in the depths of the 
north. Bef(»e^ however, the crews were completely- 
landed and established, the 9th of August had come, 
thick snows were filing, and it behoved them to 
hold a solemn consultation as to the prospects of the 
projected colony. There remained of the house only 
the materials of the south and east sides ; the rest . 
had either gone ^vm in the Dennis, or had been 
shattered into firagments while suspended from the 
sides of the ships to meet the sUt)kes of the ice. Great 
part of the bread had been spoiled, and the liquors 
had sustained a woful leakage; in short there was 
no adequate provision for a hundred men during a 
whole year. Captain Fenton of the Judith indeed 
suggested, that what remained of the house might 
be formed into a hut for sixty men, with whom he 
undertook to brave the northern winter; but the 
carpenters being consulted, declared that such a 
structure could not be erected in less than two 
months, while their utmost possible stay would be 
twmty-six days, denouncing the idea of settle- 
ment, Frobisher still asked his captains whether 
they might not, during the short remaining inter- 
val, attempt some discovery to throw a redeeming 
lustre on this luckless voyage ; but, in reply, they 
urged the advanced season, the symptoms of winter 
already approaching, and the danger of being en- 
closed in these narrow inlets, where they would be 
in the most imminent danger of perishing; — ^in 
short, that nothing was now to be thought of but 
a speedy return homewards. This was effected, not 
without the dispersion of the fleet, and considerable 
damage to some of the vessels.' 

These voyages contain notices of the coxxntrj uxvAl 
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people^ which strikingly agree with those collect- 
ed by recent navigators. This Meta Incognita, 
which includes only the countries bordering upon the 
entrances of Hudson's Bay^ is considered as a clus- 
ter of large islands lying thick together^ and sepa- 
rated by narrow inlets, — an idea, perhaps, not so 
unfounded as was for some time supposed. These 
provinces consist of mountains aQd high lands co- 
vered with snow, even in the midst of summer ; 
and U appeared very surprising to find in latitude 
60^ and 61® a cold much more intense than at the 
North Cape and Wardhuys in latitude ^2^. The 
people are described as of ripe-olive complexion, 
with long black hair, broad fitces, and flat noses, 
much resembling Tartars, or, mor^ strictly, Sa- 
moiedes, to whom, according to the best informa* 
tion Frobisher could obtain, they were also sinuU 
lar in their habits of life. The land could scarcely 
yield either grain or fruit, and the people made no 
attempt to cultivate them, eating merely shrubs and 
grass, '' even as our kine do ;" or, as Settle ex- 
presses it, " such grass as the country produceth 
they pluck up and eat, not daintily or salladwise, 
but like brute beasts devouring the same." In 
other respects, he observes, they seek **by their 
hunting, fishing, and fowling, to satisfy Uidr greedy 
paunches, which is their only glory." They use 
neither seat, table, nor cloth ; but " when they are 
imbrued with blood, knuckle deep, they use their 
tongues as apt instruments to lick them derai." 
From the manner in which, to the great disgwt'Of 
the beholders, they devoured their meat in th|^ mof^ 
loathsome and putrid state, without any. cook^ 
or 'Preparation^ an. mieTeii<^ \si .«aisv^\!A^\ ^tqaWy 
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diavm, that they would not make the least hesita. 
tkm in partaking of human flesh. Frobisher could 
observe only their summer-houses, which are de- 
scribed as poor caves, like ovens, having holes like 
a fiw or coney burrow, formed of pieces of whalebone 
meeting at top, and covered with seal-skin, and in 
the inside of which, by strewing moss, they formed 
nesis to sleep on. At the same time they were found 
to be sharp-witted, and showed, by signs, great readi- 
ness both lo understand and reply to the English. 
If they could give no information on any subject, 
tiiey shut their eyes; if they did not comprehend 
what vras said to them, they stopped their ears. They 
took the greatest delight in music ; repeating sod 
keeping time to any tune with voice, head, hand, and 
foot. Their darts, arrows, and other weapons, were 
■kilfally contrived, and used with a courage amoimt- 
ing even to desperation, of which repeated instances 
have been given. Their little boats of skin (kayak) 




were moved by one oar, with a swiftness which no 
English sailor could match. Their astonishment 
at European objects appeared particularly when 
one of them was shown his visage in a minoT. 
" He waa upon the sudden much amaired. V\i«i«eX, 
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und, beholding advisedly the saEme with silence a 
good while^ at length began to question with him 
as with his oompanioa; and finding him dnmb^ 
seemed to suspect him as one disdainful^ and would 
have grown into choler^ imtil at last^ by feeling and 
handling, he found the deceit, and then, with great 
noise and cries, ceased not wondering, thinking 
that we could make men live and die at our plea- 
sure." There were great signs of mutual attach, 
ment, especially between the male and female cap- 
tive, who were brou^t home on the second voyage. 
She killed and dressed the dogs for him, and tended 
him carefully when sick, while he picked out the 
sweetest and fattest morsels and laid them b^nre 
her ; yet they lived entirely as brother and sister, 
without the slightest impropriety. 

Our naval records do not inform us of the fed- 
ings excited in the nation by the return from this 
hard, perilous, and abortive voyage. The feilure of 
successive attempts, and especially of one got up 
with so much cost and circumstance, probably pro- 
duced its usual effect of lassitude and despondence. 
The glittering stone, which was. to have converted 
this northern Meta into another Peru, was never 
more heard of; a few careful assays having doubt- 
less established its utter insignificance. Frobisher 
recommended strongly the trial of the first mistaken 
inlet which he had entered, as being, in comparison 
of the other, broader, more patent, and every way 
more promising ; but the people could by no means 
be roused to any farther efforts. He vms obliged to 
seek in other climates employment for his daring 
and active spirit. He accompanied Sir Francis 
Dmke to the West Indies •, \ie <3(3!CQSfisxA^ qor <iC 
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the largest ships in the annament which opposed 
the Spanish armada^ and fought with such bravery^ 
that he was decorated with the honours of knight- 
hood. Being afterwards sent to assist Henry IV. 
against the League^ and employed in the attack of 
a small fort on the coast of France, he received a 
wound from a ball, whidi, through unskilful treat- 
ment, proved &tal in November, 1594. 

Seven years after Frobisher's last voyage, the 
8]^t of the nation was a^dn roused. Divers 
opulent merchants of London and of the west de- 
termined to /^ cast in their adventure ;" and, leav- 
ing wholly out of view the delusive hopes of gold 
which had misled Frobisher, directed theirs entire- 
ly to the discovery of a passage to India. They 
fitted out two vessels, the Sunshine and Moon, 
shine, of 50 and 35 tons respectively, which were 
placed under the command of John Davis, a steady 
and determined seaman, endowed also with a large 
portion of courtesy and good humour, by whidi 
he was likely to render himself acceptable to the 
rude natives of those inhospitable shores : to pro- 
mote which laudable purpose, he was provided not 
only with a supply of the trifling gifts suited to their 
taste, but with a band of music to cheer and recreate 
their spirits. This being a western navigation, Da- 
vis, on the 7th June 1585, set sail from Dartmouth. 
On the 19th July, as the seamen approached the 
Arctic boundary, they heard, amid a calm sea beset 
with thick mist, a mighty roaring, as of the waves 
dashing on a rocky shore. The soundings gave 300 
fitthoms ; however, the captain and master pushed 
0^ in the boat to examine this supposed beach, but 
were much surprised to find themaelveB m\o\s^ 
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amid nuineroiis icebergs^ while all this noise had 
been caused by the rolling and beating of these 
masses against each other. Davis landed on some 
of these islands^ and broke off pieces of iee^ whidi^ 
being carried to the ship^ were converted into good 
water. Next day he came in view of the soatlu 
western coast of Greenland^ which appeared the 
most dreary and desolate ever seen ; '' deformed^ 
rocky^ and mountainous^ like asugar-loaf^ stand, 
ing to our sight above the clouds. It towered above 
the fog like a white list in the sky^ the tops alto- 
gether covered with snow^ the shore beset with ice^ 
making such irksome noise that it was cidled the 
Land of DesoUUwn" The water on this coast was 
black and thick^ like a standing pool^ and thou^ 
they saw many seals floating, and birds beating 
upon the water^ none could be caught 

After sailing for several days along this dreaiy 
shore^ without being able to approach cm acooont of = 
the ice, Davis pushed out north-westward into tht' 
open sea^ hoping in ^^ Gkxl's mercy to find our desind^ 
passage." On the 29th he came in view of a land in 
64"^ north latitude^ whidi was still only 6re«[ilaind'j 
but as the wind was unfavourable for proceediBf 
westward^ the air temperate; and the coast iS'ee fimM 
ice^ he resolved to go on shore and take a view of the- 
oountry and people. In the company of two othen,! 
he landed on an island^ leaving directions for the 
rest to follow as soon as they should hear any kmd 
signal. The party mounted the top of a rock^ ndienoe 
they were espied by the natives^ who raised a lamenCi* 
aUe noise^ with loud outcries like the howling:!^ 
wolves. Davis and his comrades hereupon struck tip > 
A M^ note, so modulated, t\iaX.\XTxi\^\«&\<(^^ 
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cvew to deeds either of courtesy or valour. Burton^i 
the master^ and others^ hastened^ well armed^ yet wi^* 
the hand of music playing^ and dancing to it Tvith 
the most inviting signs of friendship. In aooordanee 
with this gay summons^ ten canoes hastened from 
the other islands^ and the people crowded roimd the 
strangers^ uttering in a hollow voice unintelligible' 
sounds. The English continued their friendly siJuj 
talions^ while the otiber party still showed jealotisyj 
till at l^igth one of them began pointing towardi/ 
the sun and beating his breast. These signs benig. 
returned by John Ellis^ master of the Moonshine 
the natives were induced to approach; and bein^ 
pitesented with caps^ stockings, gloves^ and whatever;) 
the navigators had^ and continuing to be hailed with 
music and dancing, their fears gave place to the moot 
oofdiri amity. Next day there appeared 37 canoes ; 
the people from which kindly invited the English^ 
Ofti8lKi:!e> showing eager impatience at their delayi 
Jhim manned his boats'and went to them ; one of 
them shook hands with him and kissed his hand^ and ; 
t^.lwo parties became extremely familiar. Tbei' 
iliftites parted with every thing, the clothes from off 
tlMic;baeks, consisting of seal skins, and birds' skms/ 
mth the feathers on them^ their buskins of well. 
dnased leather, their darts, oars, and five canoes, aeu 
cepting cheerfully in return whatever their new vi* 
sHora chose to present ; and they kindly aided each 
olher under the privations thus occasioned. They 
(^fered to return next day with an ample store of furs 
and .«kins, which they saw the foreigners value sou. 
fai|;hly J but a favourable breeze springing up, Daviv. 
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fere with his sdiemes of discovery. He steered direet- 
ly across the strait^ or rather sea^ whidi still bears 
his own name. On the 6th August he discovered 
high land^ which he named Mount Ralei^^ being 
part of Cumberland Island. Here^ anchoring in a 
fine road^ the seamen saw three white animals, whidi 
seemed to be goats. Desirous of fresh victual^ and 
sport, they pursued them, but discovered instead 
three monstrous white bears. The animals rushed 
on fearless and furious, till, being received with se- 
veral balls, they retreated, apparently not much 
hurt, but wero followed and at last kilkd. There 
appeared no symptoms of their having fed cm any. 
thing except grass ; but it was necessary to clear away 
a very large quantity of &t before the flesh could be 
eaten. 

Davis, after coasting about f(Hr some days, again 
found himself at the cape whidi he had at first 
reached on his crossing from the opposite shore of 
Greenland. This promontory, which he called God's 
Mercy, he now turned, when he found himself in a 
sound stretching north-westward, twenty or thirty 
leagues broad, free from ice, and its waters having 
the colour and quality of the main ocean. After 
ascending it sixty leagues, he found an island in 
the mid channel, which still, however, afforded an 
open passage, so that his hopes daily increased. 
About the end of August, however, being involved 
in fogs and contrary winds, he determined to sua- 
pend operations for this season and return to Eng- 
land. 

On one of the islands in this sound the seamen 
heard dogs howling, and saw twenty a]^roadi, of 
wolfJike appearance, W\. m msKX ^^ajs^toi ^goise. 
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ImpresBed, however^ with the idea that only animals 
<tf prey could be found on these shores^ they fired 
and kilied two^ round one of whose necks they found 
aeollar^ and soon after discovered the sledge to which 
he had been yoked. Davis saw on this voyage abun- 
dance of the Mack and glittering stone of Frobisher, 
and many of the rocks appeared ^' orient like gold ;" 
bat little attention was now excited by these delu- 
sive appeamnces. 

Although nothing was actually done by this ex- 
pedition^ yet the ultimate views whidi it had opened 
to Davis, inspired sanguine hopes, and facilitated the 
eqnifmient of a fresh expedition. To the slend^ 
armament of the Sunshine and Moonshine was now 
added the Mermaid of 120 tons, with a boat or pin- 
nace. Davis sailed from Dartmouth on the 7th May, 
and on the 15th June came in view of the southern 
crtremity of Greenland ; but, owing to sevope storms, 
it was the 29th before he reached the land formerly 
viaited in lat. 64"^. As the English approadied, the 
natives came out in their canoes at first with shouts 
and cries ; but, recognizing their companions of the 
lonner year, they hastened forward, and hung round 
tile vessel with every expression of joy and welcome. 
Davis, seeing them in such favounble dispositions, 
went ashore and distributed in {nresents twenty 
Imives, refusing the offer of skins ui return. The 
most intimate acquaintance was now begun; yet 
tiiey never met the strangers anew without crying, 
** lUaautr beating their breasts uid lifting their 
hands to the sun, by which a fresh treaty was rati- 
fied. The two parties amused themselves by con- 
tests in bodily exercises. The Esquimaux could not 
WMtet tkeir opponents in leaping ; but m ^^rcoi^i&si^ 
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they showed themselves Strong and sMlfiil^ and 
threw some of the best English wrestlers. By de- 
grees they began to manifest less laudable qualities. 
They exercised many and solemn incantationsj 
though, Davis thanks Qod, without any effect They 
kindled a fire by rubbing two sticks against each 
other, and invited him to pass through it ; but he^ 
in contempt of their sorcery, caused the fire to be 
trodden out, and the embers thrown into the sea. 
The natives showed soon a much more inocmvenient 
propensity to appropriate every article, especially 
iron, which came under their notice. Perhaps it 
was imprudent ever to have made presents, thus 
suggesting the idea, which does not seem to have 
before entered their minds, that any thing could be 
obtained without an equivalent. However, they 
soon reached the highest pitch of audacity; they 
stole a spear, a gun, a sword, cut the cables, and even 
the Moonlight's boat firom her stern. The leading 
personages of the crew remonstrated with Davis^ 
that for their security he must '^ dissolve this new 
firiendship, and leave the company of those thievish 
miscreants." Davis fired two pieces over their heads, 
which '' did sore amaze them," and they fled preci- 
pitately. But in ten hours they again appeared with 
many promises and presents of skins ; when, on see:> 
ing iron, ^' they could in nowise forbear stealing." 
The commander was again besieged with the conu 
plaints of his crew ; however, ^^ it only ministered 
to him an occasion of laughter," and he bid his men 
look vigilantly to the safety of their own goods, and 
not deal hardly with the natives, who could scarcely 
be expected in so short a time " to know their evils." 
Davis now undertook «a es^^^^VASsiv V:^ o^Merve 
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somewhat of the interior. He sailed up what ap. 
peared a broad river^ but which proved only a strait 
(Mr creek. A violent gust of wind having obliged him 
to seek the shelter of land^ he attempted to ascend 
a every lofty peak ; but " the mountains were so 
many and so mighty^ that his purpose prevailed not" 
While the men were gathering muscles for supper^ 
he was amused by viewing, for the first time in his 
Hfe, a water-spout, which he describes as a mighty 
whirlwind taking up the water and whirling it 
loand for three hours without intermission. Next 
day he re^mbarked, and penetrated higher up the 
(flannel ; but was surprised to find, instead of the 
huge unbroken continent which he had supposed, 
only waste and desert isles, with mighty sounds 
and inlets passing between sea and sea. 
7 During the captain's absence matters had become 
worse ¥rith the Esquimaux. The mariners on his re. 
tan (^ned a fearful budget ; the natives had stolen 
Ml anchor, cut the cable, and even thrown stones 
ai half a pound weight against the Moonlight ; and 
he was I asked if he would still endure these inju- 
lies* Davis, who probably suspected that the sailors' 
oiwn dealings had not been very gentle, bid them 
haxre patience, and all should be well. He invited 
aa.JSsquimaux party on board, made them various 
little i»resents, taught them to run to the topmastj 
and dismissed them apparently quite pleased. Yet 
l|(}->sooner had the sun set than they began to ^^ prac- 
tise itheir devilish nature," and threw stones into the 
Bfioontight, one of which knocked down the boaU 
9Wain« The captain's meek spirit was at length 
kindled to wrath, and he gave full warrant, for two 
ia cbase the culprits ; but they lov^^ ^ 
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savages^ however^ lost no time in the renewal of their 
fonner system of thieving ; for whidi great opportu- 
nities were afforded during the putting together of a 
boat with materials brought from England. They 
carried off the planks^ and when fired at placed tiiem 
before their bodies as shields^ thus securing both their 
planks and persons. It was now arranged that the 
two large vessels should remain to fish^ while Davis 
in the pinnace should stretch out into a hi^^er la- 
titude with a view to discovery. In pursuance 
of this plan he took his departure^ and^ continuing 
to range the coast to the northward^ on the 28th he 
reached a pointy which he named Sanderson's Hope^ 
in upwards of 72 degrees^ still finding a wide open 
sea to the west and north. Here^ the wind having 
shifted^ Davis resolved to hold on a western tack 
across this sea^ and proceeded for forty leagues with- 
out sight of land or any other obstruction^ when he 
was arrested by the usual barrier of an immense 
bank of ice. He first endeavoured to round it by 
the norths but^ seeing no passage on that side^ turned 
to the souths beating about for several days without 
success. Tempted by an apparent openings he in- 
volved himself in a bay of ice^ from 'vdiich he was 
not extricated without much difficulty and some 
danger. He was obliged to wait the moment when 
the sea beating and the sun shining- on this mighty 
mass should effect its dissolution. At lengthy on t}^e 
19th July, he came in view of Mount Kaleigh, and 
at midnight found himself at the mouth of the in- 
let discovered in the first voyage, and which has 
since been called Cumberland Strait. Next day he 
sailed across its entrance, and in the two following 

days ascended its norWieiii ^\iot«,\.\VL\i<^^8A again 

5 
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ftvolved among numerous islands. He seems now 
9 have concluded this strait to be an enclosed gulf^ 
ad shaped his course to reach the sea ; but^ being 
lecalmed in the bottom of the bay^ he could not till 
lie 29th^ by coasting along the southern shore^ effect 
ik retreat. Frobisher's Strait was now passed^ seem- 
ngly without being recognised as siich^ but was 
ailed Lumley's Inlet. He next crossed the mouth of 
u extensive gulf^ in one part of which his vessel 
¥M carried along by a violent current^ while in ano- 
hcr the water was whirling and roaring as is usual 
lI the meeting of tides. This recess^ being terminated 
If Ci^ Chidley, was evidently the grand entrance 
ifterwards penetrated by Hudson. Davis, however, 
ivho had only halif a hogshead of water left, hastened 

ihe point of rendezvous fixed with the two other 
reisels ; but^ to his deep disappointment and just 
odignation, he found that they had departed. It 
IVB8 not without hesitation that, with the slender 
(tore remaining in his little bark, he ventured to 
tail for England ; but having scarcely any altema- 
ive^ he undertook the voyage, and happily accom- 
>l]ahed it. 

. Davis wrote still to Mr Sanderson in sanguine 
ind almost exulting terms. He had reached a much 
ligher latitude than any former navigator, and, with 
lie exception of the barrier of ice on one side, had 
bund the sea open, blue, of vast extent and un- 
kthomable depth. He considered, therefore, that 
lie success of a spirited attempt was almost infal- 
Ible. But the interest taken by the nation in such 
siiterprises seems only capable of being sustained for 

1 eertain period. Three failures had exhausted that 
interest^ and made men indisposed to \\&\;eii ot m- 
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quire further into the subject. It became the cry^ as 
he informs us^ — " This Davis hath been three times 
employed ; why hath he not found the passage ?" 
The death of Secretary Walsingham occurring at 
this period was a severe blow to the cayse, while 
the invasion by the Spanish Armada soon followed, 
and engrossed for a space all the thoughts and ener- 
gies of the nation. Mr Sanderson still continued 
the steady friend of Davis ; but^ unable to obtain 
resources for a new armament^ he could only employ 
Molyneux^ the best artist of his time^ to construct 
a globe which comprised all that navigator's disco- 
veries, and is still preserved in the library of the 
Middle Temple. 

In 1602 the spirit of the nation revived. To the 
Muscovy Company, which had taken the great lead 
in all the early schemes of discovery, was now added 
the Levant Company ; and these two great bodies, 
finding the course to India by the Cape stiU beset 
with many dangers, determined upon a joint effort 
to penetrate thither by the north-west. They sent 
out Captain George Weymouth with two vessels, the 
Discovery and God-Speed, which they called fly- 
boats, though they were respectively of 70 and 60 
tons. He left London on the 2d May, and on the 
18th June came in view of the coast of Greenland, 
which appeared to him " a maia bank of ice." The 
water was in many places as thick as puddle, mak- 
ing him imagine himself among shallows, till the 
sounding.line gave 120 fathoms without any ground. 
This, formerly observed by Davis, was probably the 
green cloudy sea of Scoresby, thickened by the in- 
fusion of numberless animalcules. 

Weymouth having m^<& eaJX ^^VNw:d with a 
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avourable breeze^ came^ on the 28th^ in sight of the 
ioast of America. There appeared a promontory 
»yered with snow, which he concluded to be War- 
Kock's Foreland ; but the vessels were tossed to and 
arc by violent currents, or over-falls, as he calls them, 
ind involved in fogs so thick, that they were once 
luite close to a bank of ice before it was perceived. 
However, being in want of water, the party landed, 
loaded* their boat with ice, and found it to make very 
palatable drink. The crews heard a great sound like 
the dashing of waves on the shore ; on making up 
to which they were dismayed to find it " the noise 
of a great quantity of ice, which was very loath- 
some to be heard." The mist became so thick, that 
they could not see two ships' length, and determin- 
ed to take down the sails; but were petrified to 
find them so fast frozen to the rigging, that in ^^ this 
diiefest time of summer they could not be moved." 
Next day they renewed the attempt ; but it was 
only by cutting away the ice from the ropes that 
ihey could be made to move through the blocks. 
The following day the fog lay so thick, and froze 
80 fast, that ropes, sails, and rigging, remained im- 
moveable. 

These phenomena produced a disastrous effect on 
the minds of the sailors, who began to hold secret 
conferences, ending in a conspiracy " to bear up 
the helm for England." It was proposed to seize 
Weymouth, and confine him in his cabin till he 
gave his consent ; but the captain receiving notice of 

this nefarious design, called the seamen before him, 
and in presence of Mr Cartwright the preacher, and 
Mr Cobreth the master, called upon them to answer 
for thus attempting to overthrow a voyagi^ &\.\a^ omX. 
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at such ample cost by the honourable merchants. 
The men stood firm^ producing a paper signed by 
their own hands^ in which they justified the proposed 
step as founded on solid reason^ without any tincture 
of fear or cowardice. They represented, that if they 
should suffer themselves to be enclosed in an un. 
known sea, by this dreadful and premature winter, 
they would not only be in imminent danger of per- 
ishing, but could not hope to commence their career 
of discovery next year sooner than May ; while by 
setting sail in due time from England they might 
easily reach this coast in that month. Weymouth 
retired to his cabin to deliberate, when he heard 
it announced that the helm was actually borne 
up. Hastening on deck, and asking who had done 
this, he was answered, ^' One and all !" and he 
found the combination such as it was impossible 
to resist, though he took occasion afterwards to 
chastise the ringleaders. The men, however, de. 
clared themselves ready to hazard their lives in 
any discovery which might be attempted to the 
southward. 

Accordingly, on descending to 61° N. lat., Wey- 
mouth found himself at the entrance of an inlet, into 
which he sailed in a south-west direction, a hundred 
leagues by reckoning; but encountering fogs and 
heavy gales, and finding the season far spent, he 
deemed it necessary to regain the open sea. This 
inlet, however, was thought to present more fayour- 
able hopes of a passage than any other that had yet 
been discovered. It appears in fact to have been the 
grand entrance of Hudson's Bay ; so that Fox justly 
ascribes some merit to Weymouth in directing that 
great navigator into l\i\a %\^^Q\]i& ^^i^anae. As his 
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course^ however, of west by south, must have led him 
off the main chamiel of this large strait, and thrown 
him on the western shore of what is now called Un- 
gava Bay, his estimated reckoning of a hundred 
leagues is evidently overrated. In 55° he found a fair 
land, consisting of islands and " goodly sounds," ap- 
parently the place where the Moravian settlement of 
Nain was afterwards formed. Soon after, a dreadful 
hurricane from the west seemed to take up the sea into 
the air, and drove the ships before it with the utmost 
impetuosity. Had it been from any other quarter 
they must have been dashed to pieces on rocks ; how- 
ever they ranged through the open sea, and in the 
greatest extremity " the Lord delivered us his un- 
worthy servants." He had now an easy navigation 
to England. 

No farther proceedings occurred till 1606, when 
the Muscovy and East India merchants fitted out a 
vessel of forty tons under John Knight, who had been 
employed in the Danish voyages to Greenland, and 
was considered a stout and enterprising sailor. 
He sailed from Gravesend on the 18th April, but 
was detained a fortnight in the Pentland Frith; 
however, " two lustie fellows, well acquainted with 
these north parts of Scotland," took him into a good 
harbour called St Margaret's Hope, where he re- 
mained till the 12th May. He directed his course 
almost due west, towards America, and had reached 
the latitude of 58°, when winds and currents bore 
him to the southward. On the 19th June he was 
in 56° 48', when he saw the continent rising like 
. eight islands. The vessel, however, had been so dis- 
tressed with tempest and heavy fogs, and so bruised 
between mighty islands of ice, that it waa necfta^ar^ 
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to put it into a little cove to refit. Here the wind 
blew with such violence^ bringing great islands of 
ice against the vessel^ that the rudder was torn from 
the stem ; and hence it became necessary to hale it 
on shore at the bottom of the cove^ that it might un- 
dergo a thorough repair. 

On the 26th^ Knight^ with some of his men well 
armed^ went across in the boat to the opposite coasts 
in search of a better harbour^ and to take a sur- 
vey of the country. With this view, the captain, 
his mate, and another, went over a hill, leaving 
three men in charge of the boat. These last wait- 
ed the whole day in anxious expectation of the re- 
turn of the party ; they then sounded trumpets, fired 
muskets, and made every imaginable signal, but 
without effect. After waiting till eleven at night, 
they gave up hopes, and returned to the ship with 
these black and doleful tidings. The crew were 
struck with the deepest dismay at having thus lost 
their captain and best officers, and being themselves 
left in such deplorable circumstances. The boat 
was fitted out next morning for search, but could not 
cross the channel on account of the ice. After two 
distressful days, on the night of Saturday the 28th 
June, as the boatswain was keeping watch in ad- 
vance of the tents, he suddenly saw, rushing through 
the darkness, a great body of men, who, on descrying 
him, let fly their arrows. He instantly fired, and 
gave the alarm ; but, before the crew could start from 
bed and be mustered, the shallop was filled with 
fifty savages, who, with loud cries and menacing 
gestures, showed themselves prepared for immediate 
attack. The English mustered only eight men and 
a large dOg, and thoughi t\ie Taflife\\ mVsttei!6&Al«Y 
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determined rather to perish bravely^ assailing this 
savage enemy^ than to wait their onset. They ad. 
vanced^ therefore, placing the dog foremost. This 
bold front appalled the savages, who leaped into 
their boats, and made off with all speed ; but they 
were entangled in the ice, and detained a consider- 
able time, during which the pursuers continued 
firing, and the savages were heard '^ crying to each 
other very sore." They are represented, so far as 
could be judged, as very small people, tawny-co- 
loured, with thin, or no beards, flat-nosed, and 
man-eaters ; but this last particular was doubtless 
hypothetical. 

The mariners, placed in this alarming situation, 
made all the haste they could to fit their shatter- 
ed bark for again taking the sea. They had first to 
cut a way for her through the ice ; but they had no- 
thing which could be called a rudder, and the leaks 
were so large, that the sailors could scarcely enjoy 
lialf an hour's relief from the pump. At length 
they found means to stop up tolerably the principal 
fissure, and, after hard rowing and pumping for three 
weeks^ succeeded in reaching the coast of Newfound- 
land. Among the fishing vessels on that station, 
they found most kind and loving friends, who sup- 
plied all their wants ; and after twenty days spent 
in repairing their ship, and refreshing their bodies, 
the crew enjoyed a good passage to Dartmouth, 
whence they transmitted to London an account of 
the doleful issue of their voyage. 

It was Hudson that now stood foremost in the 
career of northern discovery, and earned a feme 
which has placed him among the greatest of British 
navi^tar9. We hsLve traced his caieei m lorav^^x 
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chapters — ^first in the daring attempt to cross the 
Pole itself; then in his second voyage for the north- 
east passage ; and also in his third excursion^ which 
ended in the discovery of the river now associated 
with his name. But the most eventful of his voy- 
ages^ and that marked hy the grandest result^ was the 
one which closed his lahours^ undertaken with a view 
to a western passage. The narrative of the comman- 
der himself is only a meagre journal^ hrought down 
to a particular point of the voyage ; hut a ftill rela- 
tion is given by a certain personage, naming himself 
Abacuk Pricket, against whose testimony, however, 
for reasons that will appear in due time, there rest 
some heavy objections. This expedition was fitted 
out by Sir John Wolstenholme, Sir Dudley Digges, 
and other persons of distinction, who did not, how. 
ever, project it on a very magnificent scale. It 
consisted only of one vessel of 55 tons, provisioned 
for six months, which left the Thames on the 17th 
April, 1610. Hudson touched at the north of Scot- 
land, the Orkney and the Faroe Islands, all which 
he judged to lie not in so high a latitude as the 
maps represented. On the 11th May he descried 
the eastern part of Iceland, and was enveloped in a 
thick south fog ; hearing the sea dashing against the 
coast without seeing it. He was thus obliged to come 
to anchor ; but, as soon as the weather clei^ed, he 
proceeded westward along the coast till he reached 
Snow Hill (Snaefell), which rears its awful head 
above the sea that leads to the frozen shores of Green- 
land. On their way the navigators saw Hecla, the 
volcano of which was then in activity, vomiting tor- 
rents of fire down its snowy sides, with smoke as- 
cending to the sky ; an o\>\ec\. not. otdy fearful in 
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itaelf, but which struck them with alarm, as an in- 
dicatiou of unfavourable weather. 

Leaving the Icelandic coast they now sailed west- 
ward, and, after being deceived by illusory appear- 
ances of land, at length saw the white diifs of 
Greenland towering behind a mighty wall of ice. 
Without attempting to approach the coast, Huds(»i 
sailed towards the south-west, and passed what he 
imagined to be Frobisher's Straits, which in &ct long 
continued to be laid down on the coast of Green, 
land, though with manifest error, since they evi. 
dently bdong to that of America. Hudson now 
turned Cape Farewell, and " raised the Desolations," 
making careful observation of those coasts, which he 
found not well laid down in the charts. The mari- 
ners soon began to descry, floating along, the mighty 
islands of ice, — a sight whidi appalled all but the 
stoutest hearts. Onvnuxl they sailed, however, some, 
times enjoying a clear and open sea, but often en- 
compassed by these mighty masses, ot \)y Vt^^: «&»!& 
and dritUng Aeops ; and at length the^ ^ua& ^a «K«»t 
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as it were between two lands of ice. They sometimes 
moored themselves, on occasion^ of peril, to these ice- 
bergs ; but seeing one of them dispart, and fall with 
a tremendous crash into the sea, they no longer trust- 
ed to such a protection. On the 25th June land ap- 
peared to the north, was again lost sight of, and 
afterwards discovered to the south; so that they 
found themselves at the broad entrance of the chan- 
nel which has since obtained the name of Hudson's 
Strait. They were now still more pestered with ice 
in various forms, particularly that of large islands 
standing deep in the water, which were more difGi- 
cult to avoid from the violent ripples and currents. 
Thus they were often obliged, especially amid thick 
fogs, to fasten themselves to the largest and firmest 
of these masses, upon which they used to go out 
from time to time, collecting the water melted in 
the hollows, which proved to be sweet and good. 
Amid these vicissitudes many of the sailors fell sick ; 
and though Pricket does not choose to assert that 
their sole malady was fear, yet in many he saw 
small symptoms of any other. The crews of that 
period, indeed, display few symptoms of the pa- 
tience and hardihood with which those of Willough- 
by and Frobisher had first braved the northern tem- 
pests. Hudson, seeing his men in this depressed 
temper, bethought himself of an expedient by which 
he hoped to animate them. He called them toge- 
ther, showed them his card (chart,) from which it 
appeared that they had penetrated farther into the 
Straits by a hundred leagues than any former ex- 
pedition, and put it to themselves whether they 
would proceed, yea or nay. This was a bold ex- 
periment, but did not succeed. Some, it is true, 
expressed themselves " honestly respecting the good 
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of the action ;" but others declared they would give 
nine-tenths of all they were worth, so that they were 
safe at home : others said they did not care where 
they went, so they were out of the ice. Hudson, 
vexed and disappointed, broke up the conference, and 
followed his own determination. This, we think, is 
evidently the real state of the case, though Pricket 
represents the captain himself as in a state of alarm 
and doubt. He accuses him also of having remem- 
bered too long some of the speeches made on this oc- 
casion, to the disadvantage of those by whom they 
had been uttered. 

Notwithstanding this failure, Hudson, buoyed 
up by his own courage and hardihood, seeing land 
alternately on one side and the other, having some, 
times a wide and clear sea, and being sometimes in- 
volved amid mountains of ice, made his way onward. 
Certain rocky islands in which, when severely press- 
ed by the wind and floe, he found a tolerable bar- 
hour, were called ^^ Isles of God's Mercy;" but 
even this harbour was rendered dangerous by hid- 
den reefs ; and the island adjoining to it contained, 
according to Pricket, only " plashes of water and riv- 
en rocks," and had the appearance of being subject to 
earthquake. At length they arrived at a broad open- 
ing, having on each side capes, to which Hudson 
gave the names of the two chief patrons of the voy. 
age ; to the one on the continent, that of Wolsten- 
holme ; to the other on the large island of Mansfield, 
that of Sir Dudley Digges. Landing at the island 
cape, and mounting a hill, the men descried some le- 
vel spots abounding in sorrel and scurvy-grass, plants 
most salutary in this climate ; while herds of deer 
were feeding, and the rocks were covered with an un- 
exampled profusion of fowls. Seeing such ample ma- 
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terials^ both for sport and food^ the crew^ who had 
ever shown the most anxious concern for their own 
comfort^ earnestly besought Hudson to allow them 
to remain and enjoy themselves for a few days on 
this agreeable spot. But that great navigator^ seeing 
the season for his chief enterprise rapidly passing 
away^ repelled such an overture. He had not long 
proceeded through this channel when the coasts on 
each side were seen to separate^ and he beheld be- 
fore him an ocean-expanse^ to which the eye could 
discover no termination. It seemed to him^ doubt- 
less, a portion of the mighty Pacific. Here, how- 
ever, Hudson's narrative closes, without expressing 
those feelings of pride and exultation which must 
have filled his mind at this promised fulfilment of 
his highest hopes. The relation of Pricket, on which 
we must now depend, shows too clearly that many 
of his crew would have had no sympathy with sudi 
elevated feelings. 

The expanse thus discovered by Hudson was the 
great inland sea, called from him Hudson's Bay ; 
and it was a grand discovery, though not exactly 
what he imagined. The third of August was now ar- 
rived, a season at which the boldest of northern navi- 
gators had been accustomed to think of returning. 
Little inclined to such a course, he continued to sail 
along the coast on the left, which must have appear- 
ed to him the western boundary of America ; hop- 
ing probably before the close of autunm to reach 
some cultivated and temperate shore, where he might 
take up his winter-quarters. The shores along this 
bay, however, though not in a very high latitude, 
are subject to a climate the most rigorous and 
inclement Entangled m lYie ^^ and capes of an 
unknown coast, strugglmg vn\Vi tq^\> v[^^ ^Vsrcc^, 
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and ill seconded by a discontented crew^ he spent 
three months without reaching any comfortable ha. 
ven. It was now the 1st November, the ice was 
closing in on all sides, and nothing remained but 
to meet the cheerless winter which had actually 
begun. The sailors were too late of attempting to 
erect a wooden house ; yet the cold, though severe, 
does not seem to have reached any perilous height. 
Their chief alarm respected provisions, of which they 
had brought only a six months' supply, and conse.- 
quently had now only a small renmant left. Hud- 
son took active measures to relieve this want. He 
carefully husbanded the original stock, and pro- 
pounded a reward to whoever should kill beast, fish, 
or bird; and " Providence dealt mercifully" in send- 
ing such a supply of white partridges, that in three 
months they killed a hundred dozen. In spring 
these birds disappeared, but were succeeded by 
flocks of geese, swans, ducks, and teal, not denizens 
of the spot, but on their flight from south to north. 
When these were passed, the air no longer yielded a 
supply, but the sea began to open, and having on 
the first day taken five himdred fishes of tolerable 
size, they conceived good hopes; but this success 
did not continue. Being reduced to great extre- 
mity, they searched the woods foi* moss, which 
they compare, however, to pounded timber : they ate 
even frogs. The commander undertook an excursion 
with a view to open an intercourse with the natives, 
but they fled, setting fire even to the "woods behind 
them. Parley was obtained with one, who was load- 
ed with gifts, yet he never returned. Discontents 
arose as to the distribution of the small remaining 
portion of bread and cheese, to allay ^IdskVci^^ <3s^- 
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tain made a general and equal partition of the 
whole. This was a bad measure among such a 
crew, many of whom knew not how " to govern 
their share/' but greedily devoured it as long as it 
lasted. One man even ate the whole in a day, and 
brought on a dangerous surfeit. Their distress, be- 
coming thus greater than ever, soon brought on a 
most fatal crisis. 

Hudson, as may be observed, had from the 
first to struggle with an imprincipled, ill-tempered 
crew, void of any concern for the ultimate success 
of the voyage. He had probably hoped, as the sea- 
son should advance, to push on southwards, and 
reach next summer the wealthy regions which he 
was commissioned to search. The sailors, on' the 
contrary, had fixed their desires on " the cape where 
fowls do breed," the only place where they expected 
to obtain both present supply and the means of re- 
turning to England. Ringleaders were not wanting 
to head this growing party of malcontents. At the en- 
trance of the bay the captain had displaced Ivet the 
mate, who had shown strong propensities towards 
returning, and appointed in his room Bylot, a man 
of merit, and who had always shown zeal in the ge- 
neral cause. He had also changed the boatswain. 
But the most deadly blow was struck by Green, 
a ^etch whom, after he had been cast off by all 
his friends, Hudson, from humanity, had taken on 
board, and endeavoured to reclaim and restore to 
society. He was possessed of talents which had made 
him useful, and even a favourite with his superior ; 
and among other discontents, it was reckoned one, 
that a veil was thrown over several flagrant disor- 
ders of which he had been guilty. Yet some hot 
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expressions of Hudson^ caused^ it is said^ by a mis- 
understanding about the purchase of a grey coat^ so 
acted on the fierce spirit of this ruffian^ that^ renoun- 
cing every tie of gratitude and all that is sacred among 
mankind^ he became the chief in a conspiracy to seize 
the vessel and expose the commander to perish. 

After some days' consultation^ the time was fixed 
for the perpetration of this horrible atrocity. On 
the 21st June^ 1611^ Green^ and Wilson the boat- 
swain^ came into Pricket the narrator's cabin^ and 
annoimced their fatal resolution ; adding^ that they 
bore him so much good- will as to wish that he should 
remain on board. Pricket avers most solemnly, 
that he exhausted every argument which might in- 
duce them to desist from their horrid purpose, be- 
seeching them not to do so foul a thing in the sight 
of God and man, and which would for ever banish 
them from their native country, their wives and 
children. Green wildly answered, that they had 
made up their minds to go through with it or die, 
and that they would rather be hanged at home than 
starve here. An attempt was then made to negoti- 
ate a delay of three, two, or even one day, but all 
without effect. Ivet came next, of whom, as being 
a person of mature age, there seemed more hope ; but 
he was worse than Green, declaring that he would 
justify in England the deed on which they had re- 
solved. John Thomas and Michael Perce now came 
in, proving themselves " birds of a feather," and 
Moter and Bennet having followed, an oath was 
administered to the following tenor : — " You shall 
swear truth to God, your prince, and country ; you 
shall do nothing but to the glory of God and the good 
of the action in hand, and harm to no man." Pricket 
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oomplains of the reproach thrown upon hinrtohsvL. 
iiig taken this oath^ the bare terms of whidr^wfe 
certainly unexceptionable ; but the dark context by 
^hich they were illustrated marks them as contakU 
ing an implied obligation to remain at least passive 
on this dreadful occasion. All was now ready; l)ut 
Pricket persuaded them to delay till dayli^t Hie 
accomplishment of their crime. They agreed^ but 
kept strict watch through the nighty and lusld them- 
selves ready to act at the first appearance of davm. 

Daybreak approaching^ Hudson came out of his 
cabin^ when he was instantly set upon by Thomas^ 
Bennett and Wilson^ who seized him and bound kk 
hands behind his back ; and on his eagarly asking 
what they meant^ told him he should know whm 
he was in the shallop. Ivet then attacked Kmf 
the carpenter^ known as the commander's most Aea 
voted adherent. That brave fellow^ having asword^ 
made a formidable resistance^ and would have killed 
his assailant^ had not the latter been speedily re^ 
enforced. The mutineers then offered to him the 
choice of continuing in the ship ; but he abM^utely 
refused to be detained otherwise than by force^ and 
immediately followed his master^ whom the conspi- 
rators were already letting down the sides of the ves- 
sel into the shallop. Then^ with a barbarity beyond 
all example^ they called from their beds and drove 
into it^ not the firm adherents of Hudson^ but the 
sick and infirm sailors who could afford no aid^ and 
whose support would have been burdensome. They 
threw after them the carpenter's box, with some pow- 
der and shot. Scarcely was this transacticm com* 
pleted, when they cut off the boat from the stem, 

" out with their topsail/' and set off, flying as from 

6 
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an esaemy. Hudson^ thus abandoned^ was never 
heard of more ; and this great navigator undoubted. 
ly perished on those remote and desolate shores^ 
thoogfa the form or duration of the distress to whidi 
he fell a victim must be for ever unknown. 

The sailors^ as soon as the guilty deed was ac- 
complished^ fell upon the ship as on a captured ves- 
sel^ breaking open every chesty and seizing on every 
remnant of food which could be discovered. Green^ 
however^ who now assumed the command^ used some 
vigour in restoring order. He placed the cabin 
and ]Mt)visions under the charge of Pricket^ who 
was afiterwards accused of a matter no less than 
treason^ — ^that of secreting some cakes of bread. As 
aooa as the mutineers had time to reflect^ ruefcil 
musings began to arise. Even Green admitted that 
E^igland at this time was no place for them^ nor 
ooold he contrive any better scheme than to keep the 
high sea till^ by some means or other^ they might 
{NToeure a pardon under his Majesty's hand and seal. 
The vessel was now embayed^ and detained for a 
fertiiight amid fields of ice^ which extended for miles 
around it; and^ but for some cockle-grass found 
on an island^ the crew must have perished by fa- 
mine. Considerable disputes with respect to the 
steerage arose between Ivet and Bylot^ who alone 
had any pretensions to skill ; but the latter^ being 
justly viewed with the greatest confidence^ at length 
guided them to Cape Digges^ the longed-for spot^ 
the brewing-place of fowls, clouds of which ac- 
cordingly continued still to darken the air. The 
party immediately landed, spread themselves among 
the rocks, and began to shoot. While the boat was 
on shore, they saw seven canoes rowing towards 

o 
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them^ whereupon '^ they prepared themselves for all 
assayes/* However the savages came forward^ beat, 
ing their breasts^ dancing and leaping^ with every 
familiar and friendly sign. The utmost intimacy 
commenced^ the parties went back and forward^ 
showed each other their mode of catching fowls^ and 
made mutual presents and exchanges. In shorty 
these appeared the most kind and simple people in 
the world, and " God so blinded Henry Green," 
that he viewed them with implicit confidence. One 
day, amid the height of this intimacy. Pricket, sit- 
ting in the boat, suddenly saw a man's leg close to 
him. Raising up his head, he perceived a savage 
with a knife uplifted and ready to strike. In at- 
tempting to arrest the blow, his hand was cut, and 
he could not escape three wounds, one in the breast, 
and one in the right thigh ; by which time he got 
hold of the handle of the knife and wrenched it 
from the assassin, whom he then pierced with his 
dagger in the left side. At the same time a general 
attack was made on the English crew, dispersed in 
different quarters. Green and Perse came turn- 
bling down wounded into the boat, which piished 
off, while Moter, '' seeing this medley," leaped into 
the sea, swam out, and, getting hold of the stem, was 
pulled in by Perse. Green now cried coragio, and 
he and Perse brandished their weapons with such 
vigour, that the savages ceased attempting to enter 
the boat ; but they poured in clouds of arrows, one 
of which struck Green with such force that he died 
on the spot, and his body was thrown into the sea. 
At length the party reached the vessel ; but Moter 
and Wilson died that day, and Perse two days after. 
Thus perished the chief perpetrators of the late 
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dreadfdl tragedy^ visited by Providence with a fiite 
not less terrible than that which they had inflicted 
on their illustrious and unfortunate victim. 

The crew^ thus deprived of their best hands, w^re 
in extreme perplexity^ obliged to ply the ship to 
and fro across the straits, and unable, without the 
utmost fear and peril, to ventiu*e on shore ; which 
yet was absolutely necessary for obtaining provisions 
to carry them to England. They contrived, during 
some anxious and unhappy excursions, to collect 
three himdred birds, which they salted and preserv. 
ed as the only stock whereupon to attempt the voy- 
age. They suffered, during the passage, the most 
dreadful extremities of famine, allowing only half a 
fowl a.4ay to each man, and considering it a luxury 
to have them fried with candles, of which a weekly 
distribution was made for that purpose. Ivet, now 
the sole survivor of the ringleaders in the late dread, 
fid transaction, sunk under these privations. The 
last fowl was in the steep-tub, and the men were be- 
come careless or desperate, when suddenly it pleased 
God to give them sight of land, which proved to be 
the north of Ireland. They complain that, on going 
ashore at Berehaven, they did not meet the sympa. 
thy and kindness which they so much needed ; how- 
ever, by mortgaging their vessel, they obtained the 
means of proceeding to Plymouth. 

Purchas closes the narrative by saying, — '* Well, 
Mr Pricket, I am in much doubt of thy fidelity ;" 
and he is not singular in this suspicion. It seems 
clear that this person did not avail himself of all the 
means by which he might have attempted to check 
the atrocious mutiny. Probably, however, had he 
been an active agent in the crime, he would have 
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boen betnyed by some of hU accompljcesj or, ifthey 
had'been all bound together by mutual guilt,, they 
WQnJd have invented §ome story which would Ba^e 
palliated or ooncealed the offence altogether ; whereu 
it is set forth by this narrative in all its atrocity. 
', Notwithstanding the calamitous and deplorable 
ispve of this voyage, the discovery thereby inade of 
a great open sea in the west seemed to justiiy tb^ 
most Mattering hopes of accomplishing a passage. To 
folJaw out this prospect. Captain, aftorwarda Sir 
Thamas Button, was despatched next year, (1612^) 
hftving Byiot and Pricket as guides. Button seems 
to. have been an active and resolute seaman. R^ 
aoon made his way through the Straits, and, .push- 
ing directly aimisB the great sea which opened to die 
wertward, hecamein viewofan insular tape, whicli 
he called Carey's Swan's Neat, and which afler- 
wwds pEvved to be the most soutltern point of Soutbl 
anplon Island. Nothing else broke the apparent 
continuity of the ocean, and he cherished sanguine 
hopes thftt the first coast he should see would be that 
of Japan. Suddenly the alarm of land was given^ 
when' there appeared before him an immense rang<^ 
of Arctic coast, stretching norUi and south, and bar- 
ring all farther progress. Button^ deeply disappoinW 
ed, gave to it the name of Hope Cheeked. Before 
he had time to look for an opening, the gloom of tlie 
nmrUiem winter began to gather, and it behoved 
him to seek quarters for the season. These lie foun^ 
in the same creek and river, which afterwards licr. 
cune the principal settlement ,of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. In spite of his best precautions^ lie lo^ 
8e,Yeral men thnjugh the severity of the cold, and 
WHUiUible Ift. lextricate himself, from tlie j(^ till ttie 



Aiitfdie of June. He then steered northwdrd, \BHftd 
ioutiit aA'opening through .thie broad bdy bet\vt^<l 
t'he continent and Southampton Island^ since ciilled 
Itoe's Welcome, Seeing this channel, however, H^ 
cqvie narrower and narrower, till it apparently elodJ- 
ed, he ^ve up the attempt, and, after touching at 
several points of the island just named, retujmed to 
fipgland. 

Although Button had been thus baffled by th^ 
ui^welcome encounter of the western shore of Hud-i 
son's Bay, tie merchants still justly considered it 
6y,no means ascertained that this coast was so e]t« 
tensive and continuous as to preclude all passage 
into the ocean beyond America ; they lost not *a 
season, therefore, in fitting out (1614) two vessels 
under Captain Gibbons, an officer of reputation, 
prpnounced by Button ^^ not short of any man that 
ever yet he carried to sea." But either his repu- 
tation Went beyond his merits, or fortune was singu^ 
la^iy adverse, for never was there a more abortive 
voyage. He was early entangled in a bay on the 
coast of Labrador, in which he was detained the 
whole summer, and which was afterwards digni- 
fied with the appellation of " Gibbons his Hole." 
Having here sustained some damage from the ice, 
he had no sooner extricated himself than he re- 
turned home. 

The merchant-adventurers, still imdismayed, sent 
out next summer (1615) the Discovery imder By- 
lot,^ who in all the late voyages had approved him- 
self a skilful navigatbr, and was accompanied by 
Baffin, whose name was now established as the most 
skilful steersman and best nautical observer of the 
age. Afterpassing Cape Farewell, they saw some 
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modt tremendous islands of ice^ one of which rose 240 
feet above water^ and^ according to the usual esti- 
mate^ which makes this visible part only a seventh 
of the whole, had probably an entire height of 1680 
feet. They entered the Straits, and having, on the 
2d June, heard from the northern shore a tremend- 
ous barking of dogs, landed and found five tents 
covered with seal-skin, amongst which were run- 
ning about thirty-five or forty of these animals, of a 
brinded black colour, resembling wolves. They had 
collars and harness suitable for certain sledges, lined 
with fish-bone, which were standing by. In one 
of the houses was a bag with little images of men, 
the only notice we find of any such fabrication 
upon this coast. The navigators soon descried a 
canoe with twenty individuals, whom they hailed 
with Greenland words of courteous import, holding 
up knives and other toys. Friendly salutations were 
given in return; but neither party chose to trust 
themselves within reach of the other. At a little 
distance, the conflict of opposite currents amid large 
icebergs caused so fearful a grinding, that they gave 
to the adjoining land the name of Mill Island. There 
they would have been in extreme danger ^* had not 
God, who is stronger than ice or stream," delivered 
them. 

The policy of Bylot in this voyage seems to have 
been to keep close to the northern shore of the strait ; 
and thus, entering Hudson's Bay at a higher lati- 
tude, he hoped to keep clear of those lands which 
had barred the westerly career of his predecessors. 
On reaching, therefore, Hudson's Isles of God's 
Mercy, instead of steering southward to Cape Dud- 
ley Digges, he proceeded directly west, and arrived 
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in the broad expanse^ afterwards called the Fox Chan- 
nel. At lengthy indeed^ he saw land^ but it was 
bounded by a cape which had every appearance of 
being the most northerly point of America. He 
called it Cape Comfort ; though this name^ it soon 
appeared^ was premature^ for a single day had not 
elapsed when ^^ his sudden comfort was as soon 
quailed." They were now on the eastern coast of 
Southampton Island^ which spread on every side 
its almost measureless extent^ seeming to preclude 
every prospect of an opening on either hand. Dis- 
appointment^ the lateness of the season^ and the 
pressure of the ice, concurred in persuading Bylot 
that there was nothing to be hoped for here, and 
determined him to set sail immediately for Eng- 
land ; whither he carried a most unfavourable re- 
port as to any prospect of penetrating westward in 
that direction. 

But the adventurers were not discouraged by this 
un&vourable result. Turning their hopes to a dif- 
ferent quarter, next year (1616) they again fitted 
out Bylot and Baffin with instructions no longer to 
att^npt the passage by Hudson's Bay, but to 
enter the Fretum Davis, (Davis's Straits,) and push 
due north till they reached lat. 80°, if an open sea 
should allow them to proceed so far; then, turning 
to the westward, to round, if practicable, the ex- 
treme point of America, and to bear down upon 
Japan. Respecting this voyage, which, perhaps, of 
all those to the north, produced the most memor- 
able discoveries, Baffin has favoured us with only 
a very meagre narration. Following the course 
pointed out, he reached, on the 30th May, Hope 
Sanderson, the farthest point of Davis's progress. 



Qffpp^ «fterward3 the expeditkm eama toa num^t^itf 
snf/ffX i^ands^. on which they found only females^ 
8op^ of vei^ greaJi age. These at first ran and 
h^d themselves among the rocks ; but the sailon hai/u 
i^ ,peached two dames^ one of whom wctf^ estimat- 
e^ a^ fourscore, and having presented to them bits of 
ii^^and tl^ usual toys^ the latter carried a fitvottr^. 
a^; report to ^eir youthful countrywomen. The 
¥^ole party soon came down to the shore^ and foilr 
evefjt went oQ/ hoard the boat. The charms of tiiese 
laiqii^ were heigbiiened or disfigured by long Uaek 
stj^^lks made in their youth witha sharp instrumentv 
a^lodged so deep that tliey oould not now beteffiu 
oef^; It was obsarved, too^ that the dead were bwried • 
nVQT^ly ^y pi^S stones over th^oi^ above whiek'the*^ 
ho^ apfeared, secured, however, fix>m putrefaoliea 
by,t|ie extreme cold of the climate. The navi^atero 
sajjled onwards in lat. 7^^ when they were aroested* 
by,,f^ lai^ge body of ice, and oMiged to tumfinto^a' 
neighbouring sound to wait its melting. ' Hens Uftejr^^ 
req^iyad repeated visits from about 'hrty^^twb^JSiiUxi 
tiy^, the only account of whom is, that they broogbtx 
anj^es^traordinary quantity of the bones of sea^uniw'i 
corps or narwals, great numbers of which were seem i 
s w^nming in the water. Hence this was called Ump i 
Sound. The mass of ice now dissolved before the^t' 
powerful influence of the sun, and the disedvel«#i) 
sailed northwards among its fragments ; bit stilb> 
snow foil every day, and the shrouds and soilsu' 
w^e often so hard frozen as to make it impoB»Me*>i 
to handle them. In JQP they came to a foir «^pe, ) 
and. then to a fair sound, to which they gave the ireb b. 
specfive names of Digges and Wolstenhohney ith^)^ 



zeal k^vasrialreaidy assoeiilted Ivith locaKtied' ^ 'tiiif 
iirtdntr^of Hudson's Straits. After having sttstaitfi" 
edia fliMnewfaat' severe storm^ the expedition diifJ' 
ooTeued ^nether sounds which would have suppliitf ' 
tbam with a multitude of whales^ had they beetif 
duly provided with the means of capture : tills tH^^ 
odled Whale Sound. Next, in 78^, appeared attdth^ ' 
inlet, the widest and greatest in all this isea; anil' 
which was named after Sir Thomas Smith, oii^of' 
the* main promoters of discovery. This openih^^ 
wfakfe Bafl&n seems to have examined v^' sxtp^il'^ 
fioMitiy, abounded almost equally in whales, ted^"^ 
caiflled particular astonishment by theextraOrdhiaH^^ 
abemtion of the needle, to which nothing silAilair' 
had been ever witnessed. Between th^e twosodiid^^' 
w»s an oslaiid which was named Haklujrt, after tAv 
v€nei3id)le recorder of early English discoteries.' Piui' ' 
cetoding-tnow along the south-western bouhdfeu^ 'bf > 
this great sea, the next '^ fair souiid'' received thef^* 
naint'of Alderman Jones, another patrott of these^*^ 
laudable pivsuits. It may be remarked, that B&ffiii ' 
noHoes ail these inlets, of whidi he was the first 
disoDvecer, in the most cursory manner, witfaotit ' 
meniicm of day attempt to trace, in their interidi^' 
depthH) ioii^Ding into any sea beyond. In lat 7^^' 
th«ee appeared another broad opening, which vm^'^ 
called Sir' James Lancaster's Sound ; but while hie^^ 
calls; it great, he seems scarcely to have noticed this^ ^ 
fiitufid entuanoe into the Pdar sea ,* on the contrary, ' 
he <ob6erve8> at the very same moment, that the hope 
of a^ passage became every day less and less. He 
saikd on ; but a barrier of ice prevented him fh)ra ' 
appnoacfeiiig the shore till he came within the ^' in^"l' 
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ooald be none." Finding the health of his crew rather 
declining^ he sailed across to Greenland^ where an 
abundance of scurvy-grass boiled in beer quickly 
restored them ; and ^^ the Lord then sent a speedy 
and good passage homeward." 

On returning, he expressed the most decided con- 
viction that the great sea which he had traversed 
was a bay enclosed on all sides, and affording no 
opening into any ocean to the westward ; and his 
judgment was received by the public, who named it 
from him Baffin's Bay. He forcibly, however, repre- 
sented the great opportunities which it afforded for 
the whale-fishery, as those huge animals were seen 
sleeping in vast numbers on the surface of the water, 
without fear of the ship '^ or of any thing else." Da- 
vis's Straits, accordingly, have ever since been a 
fkvourite resort of the fbshers, who have not, how- 
ever, often ventured into those high latitudes, where 
whales are described by Baffin as more peculiarly 
abundant. 

There was now a pause in English discovery; 
every quarter had been tried, and none seemed to af- 
ford any farther promise. Denmark, however, which 
has always felt a natural interest in northern na- 
vigation, made an attempt to follow up the success 
of Hudson and Baffin. In 1619, Christian IV. sent 
out two well-appointed vessels imder Jens Munk, 
who had the reputation of a good seaman.* He suc- 
ceeded in penetrating through Hudson's Straits into 
the bay, whereupon he took upon himself to change 
the whole nomendature of that region, imposing the 
names of Christian's Straits and Christian's Sea, and 
calling the western coast New t)enmark. But this 
innovation, which was contrary W every principle 
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recognized in such cases^ has not been confinned by 
posterity. When September arrived, and the ice clos. 
ed in, he thought it prudent to seek winter-quart^^ 
and, accordingly, established himself in the mouth 
of an opening, which, it is highly probable, was 
that channel which has been since called Chester- 
field Inlet. The season seemed to open with the 
best promise, commodious huts were constructed, 
and there were both abundance and variety of game. 
The Danes saw some of those brilliant aerial phe- 
nomena which are peculiar to those latitudes ; at 
one time two and at another three suns in the sky, 
and the moon once environed by a transparent circle, 
within which was a cross cutting through its centre ; 
but, instead of amusing their minds with these beau- 
tiful appearances, they were depressed by viewing 
them as a mysterious presage of future evils. Frost 
now set in with all its intensity ; their beer, wine, 
and other liquors, were converted into ice ; the scur- 
vy began its ravages, and, ignorant of the mode of 
treating it, they employed no remedy, except a 
large quantity of spirits, which has always been 
found to aggravate that frightful disorder. Unfit 
for the exertion necessary to secure the game with 
which the country abounded, they soon had famine 
added to their other distresses. Their miseries seem 
to have been almost without a parallel, even in the 
dark annals of northern navigation. Munk him. 
self was left four days in his hut without food ; at 
length, having crawled out, he found that, of the ori- 
ginal crew of fifty-two, no more than two survived. 
He and they were overjoyed to meet, and determined 
to make an eff(Mrt to preserve life. Gathering strength 
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Igwpipir d^paixi Ihey dng into the snov^; undeil'iiK^ich 
tl^y fouod herbs and grass, whidb, being'cff an mil: 
scorbutic quality^ soon produced a degree of koniendi' 
Qif^ . Being tl^en able to fish and shoot^ tbey gra- 
d^^^llyr^gajined their natural vigour. They equipped 
a^W the smaller of the two vessels^ in which th^ 
i^h^ hcnne^ on the 25th September^ 1620^ after jt 
stf^3^y;^ad perilous voyage. MunM declared hi^ 
r^ilfluiess to taail agaiii; and -there are various re:, 
pf^ as to the, cause why he did not. Some say 
that having, ia a conference with the king, been 
sfupg^ by some expressicms which seemed to impute 
tl^ li^aateis of the voyage to his mismanagement, 
l^^ildiod of a broken heart But Forster relates^ 
thf^>y during several successive years, he Was em^ 
p)^ed by the king oa the North Sea and m* the 
Elbe, and that he died in 1628, when eigaged inva 
nayal expedition. 
,.The English, after Baffin's expedition appeared 
t<^ bave.shut out all prospect of discovery in the mov^ 
nprthem seas, confined for a long time all their ef« 
fo|fl|9 in the direction of Hudson's Bay. As these* 
did not lead to any important results^ and ire 
chiefly connected with the remoter settlements of 
America, we shall introduce here only a very slight 
sketch of them. 

Cs^tains Fox and James were fitted out in 1631. 
The former ex»nined two passages leading to t^e 
northward, one on the western side of Southampton 
Island, called Sir Thomas Roe's Welcome ,- the 
other on the eastern side, called from himself Fox's 
Channel ; but he did not trace either to any great 
height. James, entangled in the southern extremity 



of,iK«dfiani8 Btt^^sp^t a winter itedei* lli^' mblifiB 
ejfUiimi^mS&irmg fi^oni cold^ andrettrmed tMijLt isiittk'J 
mer 40 England. t -v 

i>4^Uild668!a settlement was formed in Hudi^dn'^ 
B^if^lAifd aB, ^tensive company established foi^'tli^ 
traffiCfiB furs ; but this associa^on^ though bound by 
tbaii; chapter -to make themost strenuous e>teni6iib^ 
tba diso^ery of » Western passage; concehM th^liiir 
8elyes,yeryMttlewith the subject till 1719^ wl)r6h'tii^;f 
W^re in arananner eonrpelled to fit out' an etp^MM< 
lUider £jDdght and Barlow^ These offieersj 'h6^V^^'^ 
nfi^:retunied> and a vessel sent nextyeea/: iM^i^ 
Cuptain Soroggs ooold learn no tiding^ of theiiil^ 
NiaVi.was it till nearly fifty years ^fterWdrdd'^^at^ 
tb^ wFedss of their armament wtere fimnd ^ M^i^ 
bla { l8land>^ wh^e < they ai>pear t6 har^ been icii^' 
aihw^^aiiAlosti"! ' ,.•>.. li-.i 5 h-.r. 'oi3 

In 1741, after a long interval, Cttptftib"MiddF#J' 
tun^ j> si^octed by ' a gentleman of ' ^is^ ^ tikm^ ^ of 
Qobbs, 'Obtained the command of two ve^s; ^{{fi^ 
which^ fcbiled up the Welcome. He'cani^ '<6'*li^' 
longttinlet called! the Wager, but it appealed- \^i^£l^^ 
emajtosed by land, with a river faillii*g iiito* i^P 
Proceeding to the northenk exU*emity (rf the W^d * 
coil)0j^ he found a spacious openinj^,' that aSfdfdl^ 
at first the greatest hopes; but, finding it kiso i^hful) ' 
in; bij^jlandy he named it R^ulse Bay. The^ coast 
tbcb taking an east^y direction, he followed it titl^ 
heccapie tb a dii^nnel which, from the accumu!a,iiibn^' 
of) dee at itS'ientranoe, he called the Frozen Strait:'^ 
A oiiiient ran through it, which, however, appeared' 
taihim to be metely the one that had entered-ifey^ 
Hadson's. Stmits> imd t)roceeded circuitoi!i8ly roun^^' 
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Southampton Island. He returned home^ express, 
ing a decided conviction that no practicable passage 
existed in that direction. 

Mr Dobbs, the mover of the expedition, was 
deeply disappointed by this result; and from his 
own reflections, and the statement of several of the 
inferior officers, became convinced that Middleton 
had given a very false and imperfect statement of 
the facts. Of this he so fully convinced both the 
Parliament and the nation, that L.10,000 was sub. 
scribed for a new expedition, and a reward of 
L.20,000 promised to the discoverers of the pro- 
jected passage. Captains Moor and Smith, in 1746, 
commanded this armament, which, like many of 
those equipped with peculiar pomp and circum- 
stance, entirely failed. They merely ascertained, 
what was pretty well known before, that the Wager 
afforded no passage ; and, after spending a severe 
winter there, returned next season to England. 

It appears, by notices which Mr Barrow has drawn 
from the Admiralty records, that the armed brig 
liion was sent in 1776, under Lieutenant Pickers- 
gill, and in 1777^ under Lieutenant Young, with 
the view of acting in concert with Captain Cook, 
who, in his third voyage, might, it was hoped, 
make his way round from Behring's Straits into 
the Atlantic. These officers reached respectively 
the latitudes of 68° and 72°, without effecting or al- 
most attempting any thing farther. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Recent Forages for the Discovery of a North-west 

Passage, 

Britain had seen other nations carry off all the 
great prizes in naval discovery. She had scarce- 
ly a vessel on the ocean^ when the nations of the 
Iberian peninsula laid open new worlds^ and ap- 
propriated the golden treasures of the east and of the 
west. Her energies being once roused, her efforts were 
from the beginning bold and adventurous, though 
sometimes made with inadequate means, on a small 
scale, and often with a disastrous issue. Advancing, 
however, with regular steps, she first rivalled and 
finally surpassed all other modem nations. The 
reigns of George III. and of his eldest son formed 
the era which decided both her maritime supremacy 
and her special eminence in the department of dis- 
covery. She achieved almost entirely the explo- 
ration of the vast expanse of the South Sea, with 
its great and numerous islands, leaving to the 
rival exertions of France only a- scanty gleaning. 
The revolutionary war for some time attracted 
exclusively the attention and resources of the na- 
tion; but as soon as a series of signal triumphs 
had left Britain without an enemy to contend with 
in the seas of Europe, she looked again to this 
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theatre of her former glory. Even amid the din of 
anns^ the African Association pursued their enli^t- 
ened and philanthropic course ; and the important 
and hrilliant issues to which it had led^ finsdly in- 
duced the government to take an interest in this 
undertakings and apply to it resources which no pri- 
vate hody could command. Mr Barrow^ who^ by 
his personal observation^ had illustrated some of the 
most important quarters both of this and of other 
coiitinentSs took the chief direction ; prompting and 
guiding every step with an energetic perseverance 
and practical judgment which had never been ex- 
traded in an equal degree to similar objects. The 
measures undertaken with respect to Africa^ with 
their varied and eventful results^ do not come within 
the compass of the present work. But when the 
spirit was once roused^ it did not confine itself to a 
single point. The northern seas^ as a theatre of 
adventure^ had been unoccupied for half a century. 
There prevailed^ indeed^ a general impression^ that so 
many expeditions undertaken in vain had set that 
great question at rest ; but when Mr Barrow ap- 
plied to it the powers of his vigorous and penetrat- 
ing judgment^ he became sensible that this conclu- 
sion was quite groundless. Baffin had once sailed 
round that great sea^ which by him^ and from him^ 
was called a bay; but his examination had been 
quite superficial^ and insufficient to establish that 
continuity of land with which the maps had so 
thoroughly enclosed it. There were even striking 
facts indicating that there was a commimication with 
the Greenland sea on the one side and the Polar ba- 
sin and the Pacific ocean on the other. Even in re- 
gard to Hudson's Bay, no progress had been made 
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tiiio^' Parliament had offered a reward of L.20^000, 
aild iiient olit the large expedition und^ the Captains 
Moor and Smith. Thus the grand question in whidi 
the country had long taken so deep an interest was 
still open ; and to decide it nothing more seemed ne- 
cessary than that skill and undaunted courage^ of 
which British seamen had shown themselves so enuu 
nently possessed. 

In 1818^ the Admiralty fitted out two expedi- 
tions ; one destined for the discovery of the north- 
west passage^ the other to attempt a voyage across 
the Pole. The firsts which is the one we are at pre- 
sent to follow^ consisted of the Isabella of 385 tons^ 
commanded by Captain John Ross^ an officer of re-> 
putation and experience^ who had twice wintered 
in the Baltic^ had been employed in surveying the 
White Sea^ and been as far north as Bear or Cherie 
Island. Another vessel^ the Alexander of 252 tons, 
was commanded by Lieutenant Parry, a young offi^ 
cer of rising merit, who has since amply justified the 
choice which was made by his employers. 

On the 18th April the vessels dropped down the 
Thames, and by the end of the month were off the 
Shetland Islands. By the 27th May they came 
in view of Cape Farewell ; round which, as usual, 
were floating numerous and lofty icebergs of the 
most varied forms and tints. On the 14th June 
they reached the Whale Islands, where they were in- 
formed by the governor of the Danish settlement, that 
the past winter had been uncommonly severe, the 
neighbouring bays and straits having been all frozen 
two months earlier than usual, and that some of the 
channels northward of his station were still bound 
in with the ice. A curious statement wa&\i^t^\si^<&) ^ 
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Aisft the Esquimaux^ by their own account^ could 
see acroes the whole breadth of the bay^ though not 
}eS8 than two hundred miles^ which would be an ex- 
traordinary instance of the power of refraction ; but 
th6 ice, it may be observed, often presents deceptive 
appearances of land. On the 17th. June, in the 
neighbourhood of Waygat Island, an iimpenetrable 
barrier obliged the discoverers to stop their course, 
msiking themselves fast to an iceberg, and having 
forty-five whale-ships in company. Observations 
made on land proved this island to be misplaced on 
the maps by no less than five degrees of longitude. 
At length the ice attached to the eastern shore brdre 
up, though still forming a continuous and impene- 
trable rampart at some distance to the westward, in 
which direction it had drifted; but in the inter- 
mediate space they were enabled to move forward 
slowly dong the coast, labouring through narrow 
and intricate channels, amid mountains and loose 
fragments of ice. They steered their course, how- 
ever, to the higher parts of the bay, and in about 
lat. 75° came to a coast which had not been visited 
by former navigators. They were struck, as Baffin 
had been, by the great number of whales which were 
slumbering securely in these deep recesses, never hav- 
ing been alarmed by the harpoon. On the 7th Au- 
gust, in the same latitude, a heavy gale sprung up, 
and, driving the ice against the vessels, made a dis- 
play of its terrible and dangerous power. A trial 
of strength ensued between the ice and the ships ; 
being dashed against each other with such force, that 
the anchors and cables were successively broken, 
and a boat, which could not be withdrawn from be- 
tween their stems, was crushed to pieces. Provi- 
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dentially^ when instant destruction was expected^ 
the icy mass receded^ and the ships^ owing to the 
extraordinary strength of their construction^ escaped 
without material injury. 

Proceeding along a high mountainous coasts the 
expedition came to a trihe of Esquimaux^ who^ of 
all human beings^ seem to exist in a state of the 
deepest seclusion. They had never before seen men 
belonging to the civilized worlds or of a race differ. 
«it from their own. The first small party whom 
the navigators approached showed every sign of the 
deepest alarm ; dreading^ as was afterwards under, 
stood^ a &tal influence from the mere touch of these 
beings of an unknown species. Yet they seem to 
have felt a secret attraction towards the strangers^ 
and advanced^ holding fast the long knives lodged 
in their boots^ and looking significantly at each 
other. Having come to a chasm which separated 
them from the English, they made earnest signs 
that only Saccheous the interpreter,* who bore a cer- 
tain resemblance to themselves, should come across* 

* This young man was a native of Greenland, who had 
accompanied the Thomas and Ann, Captain Newton, one o£ 
the Leith whalers, on her homeward voyage in 1816 ; and 
the following year he went out to the fishery, returning a 
second time to Europe. During this period, being intellujrent 
and docile, he made no mean proficiency hi a course oi ele- 
mentary study, in the prosecution of which he received 
every asristance from his fiiends in Leith. On the equip- 
ment of the Arctic expedition, his wishes to accompany the 
discovery-ships having been communicated to government 
through the medium of Captain Basil Hall, he was imme- 
diately engaged as interpreter. His services in that capa- 
city, as the narrative shows, were of eminent utility ; and, 
on hlB return, the Admiralty, desirous to have him properly 
instructed, in the event of a fiiture expedition, sent mm to 
Edinburgh for that purpose. Here, however, in the ensu- 
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He went forward and offered his hand. They shrunk 
back for some time in alarm ; at length the boldest 
touched it^ and^ finding it flesh and bloody set up a 
loud shout^ which three others joined. The rest of 
the party then came up, to the number of eight, 
with 50 dogs, which joined with their masters in 
raising a tremendous clamour. Ross and Parry now 
thought it time to come forward. This movement 
excited alarm, and a tendency to retreat ; but Sac 
cheous having taught these officers to pull their 
noses, this sign of amity was graciously accepted. A 
mirror was now held up to them, on seeing their 
faces in which they showed the most extreme aston. 
ishment ; they looked round on each other a few mo- 
ments in silence, then set up a general shout, sue 
ceeded by a loud laugh of delight and surprise. The 
ship was then the next object of their speculation. 
They began by endeavouring to ascertain its nature 
by interrogating itself; for they conceived it to be 
a huge bird spreading its vast wings, and endowed 
with reason. One of them, pulling his nose with 
the utmost solemnity, began an address, " Who are 
you ? Whence come you ? Is it from the sun or the 
moon ?" The ship remaining silent, they at length 
applied to Saccheous, who assured them that it was 
a frame of timber, the work of human art. To them, 
however, who had never seen any wood but slight 
twigs and stunted heath, its immense planks and 
masts were objects of amazement. What animal, 
they also asked, could furnish those enormous skins 
which were spread for the sails. Their admiration 

ing spring, he was unfortunately attacked with an inflam- 
matory fever, which carried him off in a few days. 
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was soon followed by a desire to possess some of the 
objects which met their eyes, but with little cere- 
mony or discrimination as to the means of effecting 
their end. They attempted first a spare topmast^ 
then an anchor ; and these proving too ponderous, 
one of them tried the smith's anvil ; but, finding it 
fixed, made off at least with the large hammer. Ano- 
ther wonder for them was to see the sailors mounting 
to the topmast ; nor was it without much hesita. 
tion that they ventured their own feet in the shrouds. 
A little terrier dog appeared to them a contemptible 
object, wholly unfit for drawing burdens or being 
yoked in a sledge, while the grunt of a hog filled 
them with alarm. 

This tribe, in features, form, and even language, 
belong evidently to the Esquimaux, — a race widely 
diffused over all the shores of the Arctic ocean. 
They appear to have little or no communication with 
the rest, and amid the general resemblance have 
some distinguishing characters. The boat, large or 
small, which we almost instinctively associate with 
our idea of the Greenlander, is here wholly un- 
known. Much of their food is found within the 
deep, but is procured merely by walking over the • 
icy surface, which incrusts it during the greater 
part of the year. Yet they have one important ad- 
vantage, not only over other Esquimaux, but over 
the most civilized of the native Americans. The 
country affords iron, which, being flattened by sharp 
stones, and inserted in a handle made. of the horn 
of the sea-unicom, forms knives much more effi- 
cient than those framed of bone by the neighbour- 
ing hordes. Again, unlike the other tribes, they 
have a king, who rules seemingly with gentle sway ; 
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for they described him as strong, very good, and very 
much beloved. The discoverers did not visit the 
court of this Arctic potentate ; bat they understood 
that he drew a tribute, consisting of train^il, seal- 
skins, and the bone of the unicorn. Like other Green, 
landers, they had sledges drawn by large and power, 
fill teams of dogs ; their chase was chiefly confined to 
hares, foxes of various colours, the seal, and the nar. 
wai. They rejected with horror the perverted luxu. 
ries of biscuit, sweetmeats, or spirits ; train.oiI^ as it 
streamed from the seal and the unicorn, alone gra- 
tified their palate. Captain Ross, swayed by na- 
tional impressions, gave to this tribe the name of 
Arctic Highlanders, 

In the northern part of this coast the navigators 
observed a remarkable phenomenon, — a range of 
cliffs, the snowy covering of which had exchanged 
its native white for a tint of dark crimson. This 
red snow was not only examined on the spot, but a 
portion of it was brought to England, and was ana- 
lyzed by the most learned men both at home aftd 
abroad, who have entertained various opinions as to 
the origin of the colour. The latest observations, as 
elsewhere observed, have established its vegetable 
origin. 

Having now passed Cape Dudley Digges, Cap- 
tain Ross found himself among those spacious sounds 
which Baffin had named, but so imperfectly de- 
scribed. He seems, however, to have followed the 
same hasty method. On looking up an inlet or open- 
ing, and seeing it, at whatever distance, apparently 
closed by land, he pronounced it at once a bay, and 
deemed farther investigation superfluous. Too much 
importance seems also to have been alftadied to bar- 
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riers of ioe, which in many cases were only tempor 
rary. He sailed past Wolstenholme and Whfile 
Sounds very quickly^ without approaching even their 
entrance ; concluding them to be blocked up wit^ 
ioe^ and to afford no hope of a passage. As thepe 
openings stretched towards the norths it must be ad- 
mitted that they could not in this high latitude 1^ 
considered very favourable as to a western route. Be 
came next to Sir Thomas Smith's Sounds which lye 
may recollect Baffin to have described as the mogt 
spacious and promising in the whole circuit of th^ 
coasts. It was viewed with greater attention ; but 
Captain Ross considered himself as having distinctly 
seen it^ at the distance of eighteen leagues^ completely 
enclosed by land. The space appears too great ibr 
so positive an inference^ and the belief that ice bar- 
red its entrance seems to have been adopted on very 
slight grounds. He came next to a spacious bay> 
which had hitherto been unknown and unobserv^. 
—-afterwards to that which Baffin had called Alder- 
man Jones's Sound ; but in respect to both^ the ice 
at their entrance^ and the apparent boundary of 
high land in the interior^ led^ as in the other instan- 
ceSy to a prompt and unfavourable conclusion. 

The season was now somewhat advanced^ tihe 
end of August approached^ the sun set after a per^ 
petual day of two months and a half^ and a thick 
fog rendered the lengthening nights more gloomy. 
The land^ seen at some distance^ consisted of very 
high and steep mountains^ presenting^ howeyer> 
some spots fit for human habitation. An openings 
fqrty-five miles wide^ to the southward of a prompn- 
itory which was named Cape Charlotte^ was deddM 
agfiiost 01 the u^ual summary manner. On i^^ 
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30lh August^ the expedition came to a most mag- 
nificentinlet^ bordered by lofty mountains of peculiar 
grandeur^ while the water^ being clear and free from 
ice, presented so tempting an appearance that it was 
impossible to refrain from entering. This channel^ 
which soon proved to be the Lan<»ster Sound of Baf- 
fin^ was ascended for thirty miles ; during which run 
oflBk^rs and men crowded the topmast^ filled with 
enthusiastic hope^ and judging that it afforded much 
&irer hopes of success than any of those so hastily 
passed. Captain Ross^ however^ and those whom 
he consulted^ never showed those sanguine expecta- 
tions. He soon thought that he discovered a high 
ridge stretching directly across the inlet; and though 
a great part of it was deeply involved in mist^ yet 
a passage in this direction was judged to be hope- 
less. The sea being open^ however^ the commander 
proceeded ; but about twelve o'clock Mr Beverley, 
the assistant-surgeon, came down fromi the crow's 
nest, stating, that he had seen the land stretching 
very nearly across the entire bay. Hereupon, it is 
said, all hopes were renounced, even by the most 
sanguine, and Captain Ross sailed onward merely for 
the purpose of making some magnetical observations. 
At three o'clock, the sky having cleared, the 
conunander himself went on deck, when he states 
that he distinctly saw across the bottom of the bay 
a chain of mountains continuous and connected 
with those which formed its opposite shores. The 
weather then becoming unsettled, he made the sig- 
nal to steer the vessels out of Lancaster Sound. 
Lieutenant Parry, however, declares that to him, in 
the Isabella, this signal appeared altogether mysteri- 
dus, being himself full of the most sanguine expec- 
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tations^ imd seeing no ground whatever for this 
abrupt retreat; but his duty obliged him to foU 
low. 

On regaining the entrance of this great channel^ 
Captain Ross continued to steer southward along the 
western sh(Hre of Baffin's Bay andDavis's Strait^ with, 
out seeing any entrance which afforded equal pro* 
mise. Cumberland Strait alone was similar in mag. 
nitude ; but it could lead only into the higher lati- 
tudes of Hudson's Bay^ and afforded thus little chance 
of a free passage into the Arctic sea. After surveying, 
therefore, some of these shores, he returned home 
early in October. 

. The Captain arrived in England imder the most 
decided conviction, that Baffin's observations had 
been perfectly correct, and that Lancaster Sound 
was a bay, affording no entrance into any western 
sea. If even any strait existed between the moun- 
tains, it must, he conceived, be for ever innavig. 
able on account of the ice with which it is filled. 
The intelligent individuals, however, who had fit- 
ted out the expedition with such zeal and on so 
great a scale, felt deep dissatisfaction both at this 
conclusion and at the premises from which it had 
been drawn. The grounds, in particular, on which 
Lancaster Sound, an opening so noble and so spaci- 
ous, and in a position so &vourabIe in respect to 
western discovery, had been so abruptly quitted, 
appeared wholly inadmissible. The same opinion 
was very decidedly espoused by several of the offi- 
cers, and especially by Lieutenant Parry, who was 
second in command, but had never been consulted 
on the occasion, and who declared the relinquish^ 
ment of all attempt at discovery at that crisis to be 
in his eyes completely unaccountable. It was de- 
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tormined^ in shorty that a fresh expedition should 
be equipped and intrusted to Mr Parry^ tiiat he 
might Mfil^ if possible^ his own sanguine hopes and 
those of his employers. He was furnished with the 
Hecla of 375 tons^ and a crew of fifty-eight men ; 
a&d with the Griper gun-brig of 180 tons^ and 
thirty-six men^ commanded by Lieutenant Liddon. 
These ships were made as strong and as well-fitted 
as possible for the navigation of the Arctic seas ; 
and were stored with ample provisions for two years, 
a copious supply of antiscorbutics, and every thing 
which could enable the crews to endure the most 
GEtreme rigours of a Polar winter. 
' Lieutenant Parry, destined to outstrip all his 
prodecessors in the career of Arctic discovery, weigh. 
JBd anchor from the Nore on the 11th May, (1819,) 
and on the 2(Hh rounded the most northerly point of 
the Orkneys. He endeavoured to cross the Atlantic 
about the parallel of 58°, and though impeded during 
dte first fortnight of June by a series of un&vourabl^ 
weather, obtained on the 15th, from the distanoe 
apparently of not less than forty leagues, a view- of 
the lofty cliffs composing Cape Farewell. On the 
18th the ships first fell in with icebergs, the air bel 
ing also filled with petrels, kittiwakes, terns, and 
oilher winged inhabitants of the northern sky. 
Barry now made an effort to push north and west, 
through the icy masses, in the direction of Lan- 
caster Soimd ; but these suddenly closed upon him ; 
and on the 25th the two ships were so immove- 
ably beset, that no power coidd turn their heads a 
single point of the compass. The vessels remaiil- 
ed tiius fixed, but safe, when, on the m(Mming of 
Hie second day, a heavy roll oi the sea loosened 
the ice, and drove its masses against them with such 
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them from severe injury. The discoverers tharefoFe 
were tam to extricate themselves as soon as possible; 
ahd^ resigning the idea of reaching Lancaster Sound 
by the most direct route^ began to coast northward 
along the border of this great icy fields till they should 
find open water. In this progress they verified the 
observation of Davis^ that in the narrowest part df 
the great sea^ misnamed his Strait^ the shores on 
each side could be discovered at the same moment 
Thus they proceeded, till they reached the Women's 
Islands and Hope Sanderson^ in about latitude 73^. 
As every step was now likely to carry them fBurther 
ih)m their destination. Parry determined upon a4es- 
perate push to the westward. Favoured with a mou 
derate breeze, the ships were run into the detached 
pieces and floes of ice, through which they wcie 
heaved with hawsers ; but the obstacles becaflie ai. 
ways heavier, till they were completely beset, and« 
heavy fog coming on, made them little able to take 
advantage of any favourable change. Yet in Ibe 
course of a week, though repeatedly and sometimes 
dangerously beset, they warped their way from lane 
to lane of open water, till only one lengthened floe 
separated them from a wide open sea to the west- 
ward. By laboriously sawing through this obstrue. 
tion, they were able to penetrate finally the great icy 
barrier, and saw the western shore, dear of ice, ex- 
tending before them. 

The navigators now bore directly down upon Lan*. 
caster Sound, and on the 30th July found them- 
selves at its entrance. They felt an extraordinary 
emotion as they recognised this magnificent chan. 
nel, with the lofty clifb by which it ,was guarded. 
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aware that a very short time would decide the fate 
of their grand undertaking. They were tantalized^ 
however, by a fresh breeze coming directly down 
the Sounds which suffered them to make only very 
slow progress. There was no appearance, however, 
of obstruction either from ice or land, and even the 
heavy swell which came down the inlet, driving the 
water repeatedly in at the stem-windows, was hailed 
as an indication of open sea to the westward. The 
Hecla left the Griper behind, but still without mak- 
ing any great way herself till the 3d August, when 
an easterly breeze sprimg up, carrying both vessels 
rapidly forward. A crowd of sail was set, and they 
pushed triumphantly to the westward. Their minds 
were filled with anxious hope and suspense. The 
tnast-heads were crowded with officers and men, 
and the successive reports brought down from the 
topmast pinnacle, called the crow's nest, were eagerly 
listened to. Their course was still unobstructed. 
They passed various headlands, with several wide 
openings towards the north and south, which they 
hastily named Croker Bay, Navy Board Inlet, &c ; 
but these it was not their present object to explore. 
The .wind, freshening more and more, carried them 
happily forward, till at midnight they found them- 
selves in longitude 83"^ 12', nearly a hundred and 
fifty miles from the mouth of the grand inlet, which 
still retsdned a breadth of fifty miles. The success 
of the expedition, they fondly hoped, was now to a 
great extent decided. 

The Hecla at this time slackened her course to 
allow her companion to come up, which she did in 
longitude 85°. They together proceeded to longi- 
tude 86° SCy, and found two other inlets, which 
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they named Burnet and Stratton; then a hold 
cape named Fellfoot^ forming apparently the termi. 
nation of this long line of coast. The lengthened 
swell which still rolled in from the north and west, 
with the oceanic colour of the waters^ inspired the flat- 
tering hope that they had already passed the region 
of straits and inlets^ aqd were now wafted along the 
wide expanse of the Polar hasin. Nothing, in short, 
it was hoped, would henceforth ohstruct their pro- 
gress to Icy Cape, the western houndary of America. 
An alarm of land was given, hut it proved to arise 
only from an island of no great extent. However, 
more land was soon discovered beyond Cape Fell- 
foot, which was ascertained to be the entrance to a 
noble bay, extending on their right, which th^ nam- 
ed Maxwell Bay. An uninterrupted range of sea still 
stretched out before them, though they were some- 
what discomposed by seeing on the south a. line of 
continuous ice; but it left an open route before them, 
and they hoped to find it merely a detached stream. A 
little space onwards, however, they discovered, with 
deep dismay, this ice to be joined to a compact and 
impenetrable body of floes, which completely crossed 
the channel, and joined the western point of Max- 
well Bay. It behoved them, therefore, inmiediately 
to draw back, to avoid being embayed in ice, along 
the edges of which a violent surf was then beating. 
The officers began to amuse themselves with fruitless 
attempts to catch white whales, when the weather 
cleared, and they saw to the south an open sea with 
a dark water-sky. Parry, hoping that this might 
lead to a free passage in a lower latitude, steered 
in this direction, and foimd himself at the mouth 
of a great inlet, ten leagues broad, with no visible 
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termination ; and to the two capes at its entrance he 
gave the names of Clarence and Seppings. 

The mariners^ finding the western shore of this in- 
let deeply encumbered with ice^ moved across to the 
eastern^ where they found a broad and open chan- 
nel. The coast was the most dreary and desolate 
they had ever beheld even in the Arctic world, pre^ 
ilenting scarcely a semblance either of animal or ve- 
getable life. Navigation was rendered more arduous 
finm the entire irregularity of the compass, now evi- 
dently apjuroaching to the magnetic pole, and show- 
ing an excess of variation which they vainly attempt- 
ed to measure, so that the binnacles were laid aside 
as useless lumber. They sailed a hundred and 
twenty miles up this inlet, and its augmenting width 
inspired them with corresponding hopes; when, 
vitii extreme consternation, they suddenly p^Hseived 
the ice to diverge from its parallel course, nuuiing 
dose in with a point of land which appeared to 
iorm the southern extremity of the eastern shore. 
To this foreland they gave the name of Cape Kater. 
Hie western horizon also appeared covered with 
heavy and extensive floes, a bright and dazzling ice- 
blink extending from shore to shore. The name of 
the Prince Regent was given to this spacious inlet, 
which Parry strongly suspected must have a com. 
munication with Hudson's Bay. He now determin- 
ed to return to the old station, and watch the op- 
portunity when the relenting ice would allow the 
ships to proceed westward. That station was reach, 
ed not without some difficulty, amid ice and fog. 
At Prince Leopold's Islands, on the 15th, the ice 
was as impenetrable as ever, with a bright blink, 
and from the top of a high hill there was no water 
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to be seen ; luckily also there was no land. On the 
18th^ on getting once more close to the northern 
shore^ the navigators began to make a little way^ 
and some showers of rain and snow^ accompanied 
with heavy wind^ produced such an effect^ that <hi 
the 21st the whole ice had disappeared^ and they 
oould scarcely believe it to be the same sea whi^ 
had just before been covered with floes upon floes 
as fiur as the eye could reach. 

Mr Parry now crowded all sail to the westward^ 
and^ though detained by want of wind^ he passed Rad. 
stock Bay^ Capes Hurd and Hotham^ and Beechy 
Island ; after which he reached a fine and broad inlet 
leading to the norths to which he assigned Welling. 
Um, the greatest name of the age. The sea up this 
inlet being perfectly open, he would not have hesi- 
tated to ascend it, had there not been before him, 
along the south coast of an island named Comwallis, 
an open channel leading in a direction which, being 
due west, he could have no hesitation in preferring. 
Wellingtoii Inlet was now considered by the navi- 
gators, so high were their hopes,, as forming the west- 
em boimdary of the land stretching from Baffin's 
Bay to the Polar sea, into which they had little doubt 
they were entering. For this reason Captain Parry 
did not hesitate to give to the great channel, whidi 
had effected so desirable a junction, the merited ap. 
pellation of Barrow's Strait, after the much-esteem- 
ed promoter of the expedition. A ftivourable breeze 
now sprung up, and the adventurers passed gaily and 
triumphantly along the extensive shore ofCom- 
wallis Island, then coasted a larger island named Ba- 
thurst, and next a smaller one called Byam Martin. 
At this last place they judged, by some experiments. 
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that they had passed the magnetic meridian^ situa- 
ted^ probably^ in about 100 degrees west longitude^ 
and where the compass would have pointed due 
south instead of due north. The navigation now 
became extremely difficulty in consequence of thick 
fogs^ which not only froze on the shrouds^ but^ as 
the compass was also useless^ took away all means of 
knowing the direction in which they sailed. They 
were obliged to trust to the land and ice preserv- 
ing the same line, and sometimes employed the most 
odd expedients for ascertaining the precise point. 
They encountered also a compact floe of ice, through 
which they were obliged to bore their way by main 
force. Through all these obstacles they reached the 
coast of an island larger than any before discovered, 
to which they gave the name of Melville. The wind 
now &iled, and they slowly moved forward by tow- 
ing and warping, till, on the 4th September, Mr 
Parry could announce to his joyful crew, that, hav- 
ing reached the longitude of 110° W. they were be- 
come entitled to the reward of £5000, promised by 
Parliament to the first crew who should attain that 
meridian. The mariners pushed forward with re- 
doubled ardour, but soon found their course arrested 
by an impenetrable icy barrier. They waited nearly 
a fortnight in hopes of overcoming it ; till about the 
20th their situation became alarming. The young ice 
began rapidly to form on the surface of the waters, 
retarded only by winds and swells ; so that Captain 
Parry was convinced, id the event of a single hour's 
calm, that he would be frozen up in the midst of the 
sea. No option was therefore left but to return, and to 
choose between two apparently good harbours, which 

had been recently passed on Melville Island. Not 

6 
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without difficulty he reached this place hy the 24th, 
and made choice of the most western harhour, as that 
alone which afibrded full security ; but it was neces- 
sary to cut two miles through a large floe with which 
it was filled. To effect this arduous operation, the 
seamen marked with boarding-pikes two parallel 
lines, at the distance of somewhat more than the 
breadth of the larger ship. They sawed along these 
two lines, and then by cross-sawings detached large 
pieces, which were separated diagonally in order to 
be floated out ; and sometimes boat-sails were fas- 
tened to them to take the advantage of a favourable 
breeze. On the 26th the ships were established in 
five fathoms water, at about a cable's length from 
the beach. For some time the ice was daily cleared 
round them ; but this was soon found an endless 
and useless labour, and they were allowed to be re- 
gularly frozen in for the winter. 

Mr Parry then applied himself to name the ex- 
tended group of large islands along which he had 
passed. He called them at first New Georgia ; but, 
recollecting that this appellation had been pre-occu- 
pied by a large island in the Pacific, he gave the 
name of " the North Georgian Islands" after his 
majesty G«orge III., whose reign had been so emi- 
nently distinguished by the extension of nautical 
and geographical knowledge. 

The commander, finding himself and his ships shut 
in for a long and dreary winter, devoted his attention, 
with judicious activity and a mixture of firmness 
and kindness, to mitigate those evils which, even in 
lower latitudes, had often rendered an Arctic win. 
tering so fittal. His provisions being very ample, he 
allowed the sailors weekly a pound of Donkin's pre- 

Q 
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skived meat^ and a pint of concentrated soup^ instead 
0#^ pound of salt beef; beer and wine were servedin- 
c^lead of spirits ; and a certain allowance was made of 
soor-krout^ pickles^ and vinegar. The sailors werte also 
called together daily^ and made to swallow a quanti- 
ty of lime-juice and sugar in presence of the officers^ 
their improvidence being such as to afford otherwise 
na hope of their spontaneously imbibing this salu. 
tary draught. Their gums and shins were also re- 
gularly examined, in order to detect scurvy in its 
eariiest symptoms. It was necessary to be very eco- 
nomical of fuel, the small quantity of moss and turf 
which could be collected being too wet to be of any 
use. By placing the apparatus for baking in a cen- 
tral position, and by several other arrangements, the 
cabin was maintained in a very comfortable tem- 
perature; but still, around its extremities and in 
the bed-places, steam, vapour, and even the breath, 
settled, first as moisture and then as ice ; to dry 
and remove these annoyances became therefore a part 
of their daily employment. 

Mr Parry was, from the first, aware that nothing 
acted more strongly as an antiscorbutic, than to keep 
the men's minds in a lively and cheerful state. His 
plans for this purpose were very original, and prov- 
ed very effectual. Arrangements were made for the 
occasional performance of a play, in a region very 
remote certainly from any to which the drama ap- 
peared congenial. Lieutenant Beechey was nomi- 
nated stage-manager, and the officers came forward 
as amateur performers. The very expectation thus 
raised among the seamen, and the bustle of preparing 
a room for the purpose, were extremely salutary; and 
when the North Georgian theatre opened with ^^Miss 
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k^ber Teens," these hardy tars were convulsed witb 
laught^^ not a little excited^ perhaps^ by viewing 
their officers in so singular and novel a position; nt 
all, events^ the Arctic management was extremely 
popular. As. the small stock contained in one or twa 
chance volumes was exhausted^ original compositiona 
were produced^ and afterwards formed into a little 
collection. The officers had another source of amuse- 
ment in the North Georgia Gazette^ of which Cap. 
tain Sabine became editor^ and all were invited to 
contribute to this chronicle of the frozen region^ 
Cven those who hesitated to appear as writers^ en^ 
livened the circle by severe but good-humoured cri- 
ticisms : 

Thus passed the time. 
Tin, through the lucid chambers of the south, 
Lodked out the joyous Sun. 

It was on the 4th November that this great orfo 
ought to have taken his leave ; but a deep haze pre^. 
v^ited them from bidding a formal farewell^ and 
from ascertaining the period down to which refrsLC 
tion would have rendered him visible ; yet he was 
reported to be seen from the mast-head on the 11th. 
Amid various occupations and amusements, the 
shortest day came on almost unexpected, and the 
seamen then watched with pleasure the mid-day 
twilight gradually strengthening. On the 28th Jan- 
uary none of the fixed stars could be seen at noon 
by the naked eye ; and on the 1st and 2d of Febru- 
ary the sun was looked for, but the sky was wrapped 
in mist ; however, on the 3d he was perceived from 
the maintop of the Hecla. Through the greatest 
depth of the Polar night, the officers, during the 
brief twilight, had taken a regular walk of two or 
three hours ; Avoiding only to go farther than a mile^ 
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lest they should be overtaken by snow-drift. There 
was a want of objects to diversify this walk. A 
dreary monotonous surface of dazzling white covered 
lan^ and sea; the view of the ships^ the smoke as- 
cending from them, the sound of human voices, which 
through the calm and cold air was carried to an ex- 
traordinary distance, alone gave any animation to 
this wintry scene. The officers, however, persever- 
ed in their daily walk, and exercise was also enforced 
upon the men, who, even when prevented by the 
weather from leaving the vessel, were made to nm 
roimd the deck, keeping time to the tune of an or- 
gan. This movement they did not at first entirely 
relish ; but no plea against it being admitted, they 
converted it at last into matter of frolic. 

By the above means health was maintained on 
board the ships to a surprising degree. Early in 
January, however, Mr Scallon, the gunner, felt 
symptoms, first in the legs and then in the gums, 
that decidedly indicated the presence of scurvy, 
of which the immediate cause appeared to be the 
great collection of damp which had formed around 
his bed-place. At this first alarm, all the antiscor- 
butics on board, lemon-juice, pickles, spruce-beer, 
&c., were put into requisition ; a small quantity of 
mustard and cress was also raised from mould placed 
over the stove-pipe; and such was the success of 
these measures, that in nine days the patient could 
walk without pain. Farther on in the season a 
number of slighter cases occurred, which were some- 
what aggravated by an accident. As the men were 
taking their musical perambulation roimd the deck, 
a house erected on shore, and containing a nimibe^ 
of the most valuable instruments, was seen tp b.Q 
qn fire. The crew instantly ran, pulled off the ropjf 
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with ropes, knocked down a part of the sides, and 
being thus enabled to throw in large quantities of 
snow, succ^teded in subduing the flames. Now, how- 
ever, their faces presented a curious spectacle, every 
nose and cheek being white with frost-bites, while 
the medical gentlemen, with their assistants, were 
obliged to run from one to the other, and rub them 
with snow, in order to restore animation. With one 
man the amputation of several of his fingers became 
necessary, and no less than sixteen were added to the 
sick-list. 

The animal tribes disappeared early in the winter 
from this frozen region. The officers, on the 15th 
October, made a shooting excursion, enjoying a very 
fine day, though with the thermometer 47° below 
the freezing-point ; but they did not find a deer, a 
grouse, or any animal which could be ranked as game. 
All of them deserting this wintry realm, had crossed 
the seas to America. There remained only a pack 
of wolves, which serenaded the crews nightly, not 
venturing to attack, but contriving to avoid being 
captured. A beautiful white fox was caught and 
made a pet of. On the 12th May one of the men 
gieive notice that he had seen a ptarmigan ; und at- 
tention being thus excited, Mr Beverley next day 
brought one down, and on the 15th three coveys 
were discovered. The footsteps of deer were also 
seen, which, from the impression made on the snow, 
deemed to be moving northwards. From this tipie 
ptarmigans were supplied in tolerable numbers ; but 
they were made strictly a common good, being divid- 
ed equally among the crew, with only a preference 
in favour of the sick. There was found, also, mixed 
with moss imder the snow, an abimdance of the 
herb sorrel, a most pot^it antidote against scurvy. 
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By these supplies^ and by the more genial weather, 
the health of the crew, which at the end of March 
Ifiad been in a somewhat alarming state^ was com- 
pletely restored before the beginning of June. In 
extending their excursions^ however, they were con- 
siderably incommoded by that distressing inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, produced from the glare of snow, 
called snow-blindness. It was cured in a few days 
by cold applications, and it was prevented in future 
by covering the eyes, or by wearing spectacles, in 
which crape was used instead of glass. 
' On the 16th March the North Georgian theatre 
'was closed with an appropriate address, and the ge- 
" neral attention was now turned to the means of ex- 
trication from the ice. By the 17th May thej»eamen 
had so far cut the ice from around the ships as to allow 
them to float ; but in the sea it was still immoveable. 
This interval of painful inaction was employed' by 
^aptain Parry in an excursion across Melville Ishittd. 
The ground was still mfostly covered with scfft^i^ 
.snow, and even the cleared tracts were extremely de- 
sdiate, though checquered by intervals of fine verdiire. 
Deer were seen traversing the plains in considerable 
numbers. To the north appeared another islaiid, to 
which was given the name of Sabine. By th^ middle 
of June pools were everywhere formed ; the di^olVed 
water flowed in streams, and even in torrehtfe(,"S^ich 
rendered himting and travelling unsafe. There were 
also channels of water in which boats could pl&ste';' Vet 
throughout June and July the great covering W\ce 
U^ the surrounding sea remained entire, and kept the 
' ships in harbour. On the 2d of August^ hoWeVfer, 
tbe whole mass, by one of those sudden ^tft^nl^ts 
to which it is liable, broke up ahd floated 6tLt) knd 
the explorers had now open water in which to prose. 
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ci^9,Uieir jdiscovery. It was consolatory to think^ th^t 
thi^^was the very season at which they had last year 
entered Lancaster Sound ; and if* they could make 
.36 brilliant a voyage this summer^ the following one 
would see them not far from Behring's Straits. But 
\t was not without some obstructions that on the 4th 
they reached the same spot where their progress had 
b^n formerly arrested. On the 15th they were en- 
abled to make a certain progress ; after which the 
frozen surface of the ocean assumed a more compact 
and impenetrable aspect than had ever before been 
witnessed. The officers ascended some of the lofty 
heights which bordered the coast; but^ in a long 
veach of sea to the westward^ no boundary was seen 
tq these icy barriers. There appeared only the west- 
j^]:n,e3Uremity of Melville Island^ named Cape Dim- 
4^ ; and in the distance a bold high coa^t^ which 
^ ^^y ]f^kmed Banks's Land. As even a brisk easte];ly 
ig4?.did! not produce the slightest movement in thia 
Sf^o^n sui^e, they were led to believe that on the 
CfUi^ Bide there must be a large barrier of land^ by 
.yrhich it was held in a fixed state. On considering all 
.|e|r<^umstances^ there appeared no alternative but. to 
. make their way homeward while yet the season per- 
.loitt^ Some additional observations were made 
Qjk their return^ on the two coasts extending along 
Barrow's Sp^t. 
.Mr Parry's arrival in Britain was hailed with the 
' ,high^st exultation. To have sailed upwards of thirty 
.degrees of longitude beyond the point reached by 
,^y fi^nner navigator^-— =to have discovered so many 
j^iaw lands^ islands^ and bays^-^to have established 
^jj^^ muc;h-contested existence of a Polar sea noi*th 
k J^ Ameiica.<T^fi]:iaUyj after . a wintering of eleven 
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months^ to have brought back his crew in a sound 
and vigorous state^* — ^were enough to raise his name 
above that of any former Arctic voyager. 

No hesitation was felt as to sending out another 
expedition ; but^ considering the strength of the ul- 
timate barriers which had twice arrested the pro- 
gress of the last^ it became important to consider 
whether there was not any other channel by which 
the Polar sea^ now ascertained to exists might be 
reached and traversed with greater facility. In Hud- 
son's Bay^ neither of the great northern sounds of 
the Welcome nor of Fox's Channel had been traced 
to a termination. Middleton^ in the former inlet, 
had ascended higher than any other navigator ; but 
a thick cloud had been raised aroimd his reputation^ 
and his Frozen Strait, after all, was very likely V> 
be only a temporary barrier. If from either of these 
sounds a passage should open into the Polar sea, it 
might be navigated in a much lower latitude than 
that in which Parry had wintered, and might per- 
haps be also free from those large insular masses 
in which he had been entangled. There was fitted 
out then a new expedition, in which the Fury, of 
327 tons, was conjoined with the Hecla ; the coul. 
mander conceiving that two vessels of nearly equal 
dimensions were best calculated for co-operating 
with and aiding each other, while the examination 
of coasts and inlets could best be carried on by 
boats. This officer, now promoted to the rank of 
captain, hoisted his flag on board the Fury; while 

* Only one man died in the course of their long and 
perilous voyage, but whose decease was no way referable 
to a connexion with the expedition, the origin of his malady 
having been of a date anterlox \.o tYi« «aQ^^^i\\xe«hi^ 
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Captain Lyon^ already distinguished by his ser- 
vices in Africa, received the command of the Hec- 
la, and proved himself fully competent to the ar- 
duous duties of this new service. The equip, 
ment, the victualling, and the heating of the 
vessels, were all arranged with the greatest care, 
and with various improvements suggested by ex- 
perience. 

The expedition was ready to sail on the 8th May, 
1821, and having then quitted the Nore, passed 
through the Pentland Frith and by Cape Farewell, 
suffering repeated detention ; but we shall not pause 
till we find it on the 2d July at the mouth of Hudson's 
Straits. Captain Parry, accustomed as he was to 
scenes of Polar desolation, was struck with the pe- 
culiarly dreary aspect which these shores presented. 
The naked rocks, the snow still covering the valleys, 
and the thick fogs that hung over them rendered 
the scene indescribably gloomy. The ships were 
soon surrounded by icebergs, which in one place 
amounted to the number of fifty-four,*— one rising 
258 feet above the sea. They were attended by 
large floes, rendered very formidable by their rota- 
tory motion. The peculiar danger of these straits, 
often remarked by former navigators, arises from the 
strong tides and currents that rush in from the 
Atlantic, and cause continual and violent move- 
ments among the huge icy masses with which the 
channels are filled. Captain Lyon had proof of their 
strength when he had two hawsers repeatedly car- 
ried away, and his best bower-anchor, weighing more 
than a ton, wrenched from the bows, and broken off as 
if it had been crockery ware. Amid these troubles, 
the sailors were amused by the aiglit ol \)t!a^ft ^\£l« 
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pUiion-ahips, tvm belonging to the Hudmrn's Bmy 
OompEmy, and one bringing oat settlers for Lord 
Selkirk's colony. These last, who were chiefly 
Dutdi and Germans, were seen waltzing on deck 
<iften for hoars together, and were only driven in by 
a tevere fall of snow. Although almost in despair 
a the aumerous detentions they had experieniied, 
they recreated theniselvee from time to time by ma- 
tnmonial arrangements, in which they were so dili- 
gent, that, it is said, there was scarcely a 1»U wbich 
aid not end in a marriage. 

' Amid these obstructions, the ships spent nineteen 
UU^ in making seventy miles ; which conrse, bow- 
brer, brought them, on the Slst, within two leaguee 
bt what are called the Savage Islands. On the foUow- 
□tg afternoon a loud shouting was heard over the ice, 
ittad soon after there appeared a numerous band of 
natives, paddling their canoes throogh the lanes of 
(ipen Water, or, where these &iled, drawing ^wnn 
over the pieces of ice. Among a great number -of 
kityaki or boats rowed by a single man (see plate 
p 181 ) were five oomtaks or women b boats con 




sUmoted of » frame-work of wood and vdialebOBe 
covered with deer-«kinj, harmg flat ai4iet:m4ti»t- 
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UHA, and of omsiderable size. One of them^ 25 feet 
by 8^ contained women^ boys^ and children^ to the 
nlimber of twenty-one. Presently began a wild, 
iserry^ noisy scene of frolic and traffic. The natives 
earned it on yrith eagerness and even fury, stripping 
tb^nselves oi the very skins which formed their 
only covering, till they were in a state of total nu- 
dity, except that the ladies always made a laudable 
reservation of their breeches. They drove what 
they meant should be an 'excessively hard bargain ; 
yet, being wholly ignorant of the value of the rich 
skins with which nature has invested the animals 
e( this Arctic climate, they raised shouts of triumph 
when they obtained in exchange a nail, a saw, or a 
raobrv Their aspect was wilder and more dishevelled 
than that of any other tribe even among this rude 
Tsiee j their character also seems fiercer and more sa- 
'•vi^ ; and indeed it is in this quarter that most of the 
<<tnigicai encoimters with Esquimaux have occurred. 
' Same of the ancient dames were pronounced to be the 
most hideous objects that mortal eye had ever be- 
held ; inflamed eyes, wrinkled skin, black teeth, and 
deformed features, rendered them scarcely human : 
hence much apology was found for the dark and 
dire suspicions cherished by Frobisher's crew re 
speetiag one of these damsels, and the odd investi- 
gation to which it had prompted. The children 
w^^ rather pretty; though^;<£n»a being thrown 
carele8iriy.^ii^ the borttom of tUe bokts, they had 
nille|i l]ie iiipleaipknee of the y^ wild animals. 

BesMbBtitfflc^ ^e natives eaarried on a great deal of 
rather rude frolic, like that of ill-regulated school. 
^IN^i' >0n^ of them' goi^ behind^ sa^or,. shouted 
<k^4]y in ^Mie ear, luidg^ve him b hearty bds on the 
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other^ which was hailed with a loud and general 
laugh. They also carried on a dance^ consisting chief- 
ly of violent leaping and stampings though in toler- 
able time. 

In spite of every obstruction^ Captain Parry, early 
in August, reached the entrance of Fox's Chan- 
nel, and came in view of Southampton Island. It 
was now the question, whether to sail directly up 
this channel, and reach, by a comparatively short 
route. Repulse Bay and the higher latitudes, or to 
make the south-western circuit of Southampton 
Island, and ascend the beaten track of the Wel- 
come. Captain Parry judiciously prefenfed the form- 
er, notwithstanding its imcertainties, on accoimt of 
the great time which would be saved should this 
course be foimd practicable. On the I5th he came 
to a strait stretching westward, and apparently se- 
parating the island from other land on the north. 
Hoping to find this the Frozen Strait of Middle- 
ton, he entered it ; but it soon proved a spacious and 
beautiful basin, enclosed by land on every side. He 
named it the Duke of York's Bay, and considered 
it one of the finest harbours in the world ; but, after 
admiring a large floe covered entirely with minerals, 
shells, and plants, he moved out of it, and pursued 
the voyage. On the 21st the navigators found them- 
selves in another strait, not much encumbered 
with ice, but darkened by thick fogs ; and,> be- 
fore they almost knew where they were, a heavy 
swell from the southward showed that they had 
passed through the Frozen Strait, and were in the 
broad channel of the Welcome. They speedily en- 
tered Repulse Bay, in which modem speculation 
bad clierished the hope oi «l i^as^a^^ \ Wt ashort in- 
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vestigation made by boats in every direction proved, 
that it was really as Middleton had described it> 
completely enclosed. A good deal of time had thus 
been lost through the scepticism so imjustly attach- 
ed to the narrative of that eminent navigator. 

Captain Parry, having come with all speed out of 
Repulse Bay, began the career of discovery along 
a coast hitherto imknown. An inlet was soon found, 
and called by the name of Gore ; but when ascend, 
ed a certain length, it was not found to reach far in. 
land. At the mouth of this opening, the valleys were 
richly clad with grass and moss, the birds singing, 
butterflies and other insects displaying the most 
gaudy tints, so that the sailors might have fancied 
themselves in some happier climate, had not the 
mighty piles of ice in the Frozen Strait told a differ, 
ent tale. Himting parties traversed the country in 
various directions, and the game-laws of the preced. 
ing year were strictly re-enacted, by which every 
beast or bird slain was to be employed for the ge. 
neral good, allowing only the head and legs as a 
douceur to the captor. The latter, however, adopted 
and made good a theory, agreeably to which the de. 
scription head was greatly extended, so as to include 
even several joints of the back-bone. 

Having passed Gore Inlet, the expedition found 
itself among those numerous isles described by 
Middleton, which formed a complete labyrinth of 
various shapes and sizes, while strong currents 
setting between them in various directions, amid 
fogs and drifting ice, rendered the navigation truly 
perilous. The Fury was assailed \yy successive 
masses rushing out from an inlet ; her anchor was 
dragged along the rocks with a gcindm^ wos^^) «sA 
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ctd being drawn up^ the two Hokesr w^e ^ufid to be 
broken off. The same vessel was affcerwamlB ciurned 
afong by a violent current^ amid thick mist^ with, 
ont there being any meam of gmding or altering its 
direction ; so that Captain Parry considers it alto- 
gether providential that she was not dashed to pieces 
agioinst the surrounding rocks. However^ one chan- 
nel^ and one only^ was founds by which the mariners 
at last inade their way through this perilous maze. 
No sooner had they reached the open sea^ than^ 
being obliged to run before a strong north^ly breeze, 
they were much disheartened to find themselves, on 
the 3d of September, at the very point which they 
had left the preceding 6th of August. All the in- 
terval had been employed in thie mere negative dis- 
covery, that there was nothing to discover. 

Captain Parry soon reached the northern coast, 
and resumed his task, which was rendered very 
tedious by the necessity of examining every opening 
and channel, in the hope that each might prove the 
desired passage into the Polar ocean. He first ex- 
plored a large inlet, the name of which he gave to 
Captain Lyon, then a smaller one, which was nam- 
ed from Lieutenant Hoppner ; and, by connecting 
these with Grore Inlet, he completed his delineation 
of the coast. The seamen had then the pleasure of 
opening a traffic with a party of Esquimaux, whose 
first timidity was soon overcome by the hope of be- 
ing supplied with some iron tools. In the course 
of this transaction, the surprise of the crew was 
roused by the conduct of a lady, who had sold one 
boot, but obstinately retained the other in disregard 
of the strongest remonstrances as to the ridiculous 
figure she in consequence made. At length suspi- 
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«ian rose to such a pitch, that, all courtesy being se^t 
aside^ her person was laid hold of, and the boot p\dl. 
ed "Off. Then indeed it proved a complete deposit 
tory of stolen treasure, since no less than two spooipi^ 
and a pewter plate were found within this capacious 
receptacle. 

The end (^ September now approached, and Cap- 
tain Parry found himself suddenly in the depth of 
winter. Snow had been falling during the whole of 
the short summer ; but the imited warmth of the air 
and earth had melted it as it fell, and left the ground 
still open to the sun's rays. In one moment, as it 
were, the snow made good its lodgment, and spread 
its white and • dazzling mantle over land and sea. 
The rays being then no longer able to reach the 
soil, the whole became subject to permanent and 
impenetrable frost. Some parts of the snow were 
indeed dissolved, and then refrozen in varied and 
beaujtiful forms of crystallization ; whereas at Mel- 
ville Island the dead white covering once spread 
over nature had never changed its aspect. A more 
serious symptom existed in the rapid formation of 
the soft or pancake ice on the surface of the deep. 
The obstacle presented by this crust was at first so 
slight as to be scarcely felt by a ship before a fa- 
vouring gale ; but it continually increased, till the 
vessel, rolling from side to side, and all her resources 
failing, became, like Gulliver, bound by the feeble 
hands of Lilliputians. At the same time the va- 
rious pieces of drift-ice, which were tossing in the sea 
without, had been cemented into one great field call, 
ed ^^ the ice," that threatened every moment to bear 
down upon the vessels, and dash them in pieces. Un- 
der this combination of circumstances, the navigators 
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could no longer even attempt to reach the land^ but 
determined to saw into the heart of a large adjoia. 
ing floe^ and there take up their winter-quarters. 
There was about half a mile to penetrate^ which^ in 
the present soft state of the pancake ice^ was not 
very laborious. It was, however, far from pleasant, 
the ice bending like leather beneath their feet, and 
causing them sometimes to sink into the water^ 
whence they did not escape without a very cold bath. 
Captain Parry was now frozen up for another 
winter in the midst of the northern sea, and he 
forthwith applied himself to make the necessary ar- 
rangements with that judicious foresight which had 
been already so conspicuous in the same trying cir- 
cumstances. Through lessons taught by experience, 
and by several ingenious contrivances, the ships were 
much more thoroughly heated than in the former 
voyage ; the provisioning, too, was more ample, and 
antidotes against scurvy still more copiously sup- 
plied. The Polar theatre opened on the 9th Novem- 
ber with " The Rivals." Captains Parry and Lyon 
volimteered to appear as Sir Anthony and Captain 
Absolute ; while the ladies had very generously re- 
moved an ample growth of beard, disregarding the 
comfortable warmth which it afforded in an Arctic 
climate. The company were well received, and car- 
ried through their performances with imabated spi- 
rit ; yet this season does not seem to have gone off 
quite with the same eclat as the preceding. No- 
velty, from the first the chief attraction, had worn 
off, and the discomfort of a stage, the exhibitions of 
which were attended with a cold thirty degrees under 
the freezing-point, became rather severe. The sail- 
ors found for themselves a more sober and useful^ as 

5 
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well as efficacious remedy against ennui. They 
established a school^ in which the better instructed 
undertook to revive the knowledge of letters among 
others who had almost entirely lost the slight tinc- 
ture whidi they had once imbibed. These hardy 
tars applied themselves to their book with ardent 
and laudable zeal^ and showed a pride in their new 
attainments like that of little boys at school. By 
Christmas sixteen well-written copies were forth- 
coming from those who^ two months before^ could 
scarcely form a letter. Amid these varied and pleas- 
ing occupations^ the shortest day passed over their 
heads almost imobserved^ especially as the sun never 
entirely left them. Captain Lyon never §aw a mer- 
rier Christmas than was celebrated on board. The 
sailors^ being amply regaled with fresh beef, cran- 
berry pies, and grog, became so extremely elevated, 
that they insisted on successively drinking, with 
three hearty cheers, the health of each officer. 

Th.% animal world, in this less rigorous climate, 
even though the ground was completely frozen over, 
did not disappear so entirely as on Melville Island. 
A few solitary hares were caught ; but they were 
in a miserable state of leanness, weighing only five 
or six poimds, and had a pure white covering, 
which resembled swan's down rather than hair. 
About a himdred white foxes were found in the 
nets during the winter. These beautiful crea- 
tures, when first caught, were perfectly wild and 
ungovernable ; but shortly the young ones at least 
threw off this timidity. A delicate little animal 
found one day in the snare proved to be an ermine ; 
but it was excessively frightened, and to the general 
regret soon died. 
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The winter months were also enlivened by varioius^ 
beautiful appearances which the sky at that season 
presented. The northern world, when the sun de- 
parts, is by no means involved in that deep, mono- 
tonous gloom which such a privation might indicate. 
After that luminary has finally quitted the earth, and 
the long northern winter has closed in, the heavens 
become a gay scene, through which the most brilliant 
meteors are perpetually playing. Those singular and 
beautifid streams of light, called conunonly the 4u^ 
rora Borealis, or Northern Morning, keep up an al- 
most incessant illumination. They were discerned 
in full splendour by Captains Parry and Lyon du- 
ring their Arctic residence. The light had a tendency 
to form an irregular arch, which, in calm weather, 
was often very distinct, though its upper boundary 
was seldom well defined ; but, whenever the air be- 
came agitated, showers of rays spread in every di- 
rection, with the brilliancy and rapidity of lightning. 
Sometimes long bands of light were spread out with 
inconceivable rapidity, but always appearing to move 
to and from a fixed point, somewhat like a riband 
held in the hand and shaken with an undulatory 
motion. No rule, however, could be traced in the 
movement of those lighter parcels called " the merry 
dancers," which flew about perpetually in every di- 
rection and towards every quarter. In stormy wea- 
ther the northern lights always became more rapid 
in their motions, sharing all the wildness of the 
blast. They gave an indescribable air of magic to 
the whole scene, and made it not wonderful, that 
by the untaught Indian they should be viewed as 
" the spirits of his fathers roaming through th^ land 
ofsouW 



Several questions have been agitated with respect 
ta the Aurora, It has been daid to be accompanied' 
with a hissing and cracking noise ; and indeed Cap- 
tain Lyon observes^ that the sudden glare and rapid 
bursts of those wondrous showers of fire make it 
difficult to fancy their movements wholly without 
sound. Yet nothing was really ever heard. Captain 
Parry complains^ that he could not expose his «ars 
to the cold long enough completely to ascertain the 
point ; but Captain Lyon declares^ that he stood for 
hours on the ice listenings and at a distance from 
every soimding body, till he became thoroughly sa« 
tisfied that none proceeded from iki<^ Aurora. It has 
been a question whether this meteor hid the stars ; it 
was generally decided that it dimmed the lustre of 
those heavenly bodies, as if a thin gauze veil had been 
drawn over them, — an effect which was augmented 
when several luminous portions were spread over 
each other. In a clear atmosphere these lights shone 
with a brightness which gave the impression that they 
wCTe nearer than the clouds; but whenever these 
last overspread the sky, the Aurora was hid by 
them, and must therefore have been more distant. 
To Captain Parry the light appeared to assume tints 
of yellow and lilac ; bujt to Captain Lyon its colour 
always resembled that of the Milky- Way, or of very 
vivid sheet-lightning. The present writer saw the 
Awrora once, and only once, in its utmost brilliancy, 
and exhibiting all the phenomena described by these 
northern observers,-^his impressions agreeing parti- 
cularly with those of Captain Lyon. 

Other luminous meteors, arising apparently from 
the refraction caused by the minute and highly-crya- 
tallized spiculsB oficey appear in succeasvouXA Koi^- 



Ifeh the northern sky. The sun and moonnfe oftfeft 
surrounded with halos^ — concentric circles " of Vii~ 
ffour, tinted with the brightest hues of the raiflbiWv^. 
Parhelia, or mock suns, frequently adorned with these 
accompaniments, shine at once in different quarters of 
the firmament. Ellis, who was with Moor and Smidi 
io Hudson's Bay, has seen six in one sky. They arb 
most brilliant at daybreak, diminish in lustre ad the 
r^l sun ascends, but again brighten at his setting. 
The sun himself, for some tinje before he finally de- 
parts for the winter, and also after his reappearaixcie 
in spring, tinges the sky with hues of matchless bril- 
liancy. The edges of the clouds near that luminary 
often present a fiery or burnished appearance, wWfe 
t4e opposite horizon glows with a deep purple, gradtf^ 
ally softening as it ascends into a delicate rose-col^lir 
6f inconceivable beauty. As the solar orb at th^e 
periods never rises more than a few diegrees tiib&¥e 
the horizon, he is, as it were, in a state of perniilji^t 
rising and setting, and seems to exhibit long^ir aiid 
ihore variously the beautiful appearances arising'ftfttt 
6^ that position. At this time the naked eyfe '6^1 
View him without being dazzled ; and Captain L^dH 
considers the softened blush-colour, which his ikp 
exhibit through frost, as possessing a charm' whfdk 
surpasses even that of an Italian sky. * ' -"^ 

Amid all these resources, the monotany of 'Ifte 
scene was beginning to be oppressive, when it'f^vis 
relieved by an unexpected incident, which attracted 
universal attention. On the ^morning Of (hfe'llWt 
February, a number of distant figures weife ^li 
moving over the ice, and, when they were Vi^M 
through glasses, the cry was raised, '^ lSiq\xim^M.^\ 
Esquimaux!" As it was of great impbrtlaWife**fl) 
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d^a}, coy^rteously and discreetly with these strangeo^j 
t]^ two commanders formed a party of six^ who 
W/tdked in files behind each other^ that they might 
q^use no alarm. The Esquimaux then formed theiUf 
selves into a line of twenty-one^ advanced slowly^ and 
at J^ength made a full stop. In this order they saluted 
th^ strangers by the usual movement of beating their 
breasts. They were substantially clothed in rich ai^d 
dsork deer-skins^ and appeared a much more, quiet 
and orderly race than their rude countrymen of th(e 
Savage Islands. On the English producing their pj;e- 
cious commodities^ knives^ nails^ and needles^ an ac- 
tjive tiraffic was set on foot ; and the females^ on see. 
ing that much importance was attached to the skins 
whiqh formed their clothings began immediately V> 
strip .oflF, those with which their fair persons were ^ 
yered. The captains felt alarm for the consequences^ 
upder a temperature more than fifty degrees below 
the freezing-point; but were soon consoled by discern- 
ing underneath another comfortable suit. They were 
now cordially invited to enter their habitations^ to 
which they agreed most readily, only that there ap- 
peared no habitations to enter. However, they 
w^e led to a hole in the snow, and instructed to 
place themselves on their hands and knees, in which 
position, having crept through a long winding pas- 
sage, they arrived at a little hall with a dome- 
shaped roof, whence doors opened into three apart- 
ments, each occupied by a separate family. These 
proved to be five distinct mansions, tenanted by 
sixty-four men, women, and children. The ma- 
terials and structure of these abodes were still 
more singular than their position. Snow, the chief 
product of the northern tempests, became here a 
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protection against its own cold. It was fonned 
into curved slabs of about two feet long and half 
a foot thick^ put together by a most judicious ma- 
sonry, so as to present a ^>ecies of dome-shaped struc 
tures> rising six or seven feet above the ground^ and 
about fourteen or sixteen feet in diamet^. The mode 
of inserting the key-slab, which bound the whole 
together, would, it is said, have been satisfactory to 
the eye of a regularly-bred artist. A plate of ice 
in the roof served as a window, and admitted the 
light as tiirough ground glass ; which, when it shone 
on the interior mansions, in their first state of pure 
and beautiful transparency, produced soft and glit. 
tering tints of green and blue. But, alas ! ere long, 
accumulated dirt, smoke, and offal, converted these 
apartments into a scene of blackness and stench. 
This little village i^peared at first like a cluster of 
hillocks amid the snow ; but successive fells filled up 
the vacuities, and converted it almost into a smooth 
surfece, so that even boys and dogs were seen walk- 
ing and sporting over the roofe ; though, as sum- 
mer and thaw advanced, a leg sometimes penetrated, 
and appeared to the alarmed inmates below. Then, 
too, the ceiling begins to drip ; and the tenants, after 
repeatedly endeavouring to patch it with fresh slabs, 
and catching, of course, some severe colds, are obliged 
to betake themselves to a more durable covering. In 
each room, suspended from the roof, bums a lamp, 
with a long wick formed of a peculiar species of moss, 
fed with the oil of the seal or the walrus, and serv. 
ing at once for light, heat, and cookery. The fa. 
mily sit round the apartment, on a bench formed of 
snow, strewed with slender twigs, and covered with 
skins ; but this part of the dwelling must be care- 
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folly kept a good deal below the freezing-pointy 
cdhee a higher temperature would speedily dissolve 
the walls of the frail tenement. 

After a cheerful and friendly visits an invitation 
was given to the Esquimaux to repair to the ships^ 
when fifty accepted it with alacrity. Partly walk- 
ing^ and partly dancings they soon reached the ves. 
selSj where a striking congeniality of spirit was soon 
found to exist between them and the sailors ; bois- 
terous fim forming to each the chief source of en- 
joyment. A fiddle and drum being produced, the 
natives struck up a dance^ or rather a succession of 
vehement leaps, accompanied with loud shouts and 
yells. Seeing the Kabloonas or Whites, as they calL 
ed the strangers, engaged in the game of leap-frog, 
they attempted to join ; but not duly understand- 
ing how to measure their movements, they made 
such over-leaps as sometimes to pitch on the crown 
of their heads : however, they sprang up quite un- 
concerned. Their attention was specially attracted 
to the effects of a winch, by which one sailor forcibly 
drew towards him a party of ten or twelve of their 
number though grinning and straining every nerve in 
resistance ; but finding all in vain, they joined in the 
burst of good-humoured laughter till tears streamed 
from their eyes. One intelligent old man followed 
Captain Lyon to the cabin, and viewed with rational 
suq>rise various objects which were presented. The 
performance of a hand-organ and a musical snuff-box 
struck him with breathless admiration ; and on see^ 
ing drawings of the Esquimaux in Hudson's Strait, 
he soon understood them, and showed the difference 
between their dress and appearance and that of his 
own tribe. On seeing the sketch of abe»X)\y&TMfi»^ 



ftrlouAisry/di^w i^his sleeves^ and fiAifawed'tketBorfl 
ol three deep wounds reeeived in enooimters with 
that terrible animi^. The seamen sought to tfeat 
their visitors to such delicacies as their ship afiforded^ 
but wtate for some time at a loss to discover how their 
flalate might be gratified. Grog, the seaman's cboi: 
oest luxury, only one old woman could be induced to 
taste. Sugar, sweetmeats, gingerbread, were acioept. 
ed^nly out of eomplaisance, and eaten with mam^ 
difl^^uBt ; but train-oil, entrails of animals^ and any 
Ihin^ consisting of pure fat or grease, were swallowed 
im immense quantities, and with symptoms of ex- 
quisite delight. This taste was first evinced by ail 
•Id woman, who having sold her oil-pot, took care 
pvenously to empty the contents into her stomach; 
Imd lick it clean with her tongue, regardless ol^et 
f^ beieoming thus as black as soot. Ci^tain Lyon 
IMng disposed to ingratiate himself with rather (b 
handsome young damsel, presented her with a good 
moulded i^ndle, six in the pound. She immediately 
b^n to eat off the tallow with every symptom'^ 
tbe greatest enjoyment, after which she thrust Uie 
wick into her mouth; but the Captain, concerned 
:fer the consequences to this delicate virgin,^insiBted^ 
puiling it out. In preference to strong liquors tkxy 
drank water in the most enormous quantities, by gal** 
Ions at a time, and two quarts at a draught; a sup- 
ply of liquid which is perhaps necessary to dis80lv<e 
their gross food, and which, being obtained only from 
snow artificially melted, is a scarce winter articles ^^ 
The Esquimaux were attended by a large packdf 
Solves, 'which seemed to follow solely to pick:ii{i 
whatever might be found straggling or defenceless 
libout t^eir habitati(m>. These animals continued 



IfanRUflkjthe^iTfaQle winter juveniog witii>hui)geli> ahd 
ibioag^r wnlieh lor any victim which might oome^^tk* 
isf>lheir reiigh. For this purpose they took a statiidn 
bstipe^n the huts and the ships^ ready to act agaonit 
either /a» cireuioatances might dictate. They did 
m^\ attack the sailors even when unarmed, thoilgl| 
they were often. seen hovering through the ^oam>io 
search of prey. Every stray dog was seized, and-m 
a^lbw: minutes devoured. Two wolves hrok^ liito 
8;8now4iouse close to the ship, and carried off <iMh 
a dog" laifger than himself; but, being pursued^ mlt 
of them was obliged to drop his booty. In the iex4. 
tuemity of their hunger they hesitated not to teafr 
and devour the cables and canvass found lying neiir 
thetvessel. A deadly war was therefore waged agasnfif 
thcis6ifierc^ woimals, of which thirteen were killed 
ill) the eourae of the season, and sent to be eaten.-b^ 
the Ssquimaux,^ — a present which was receiv<ed with 
idUA^iSattis&etion. > !(^ri 

/I jAj^pring advanced, the attention of the offioeo 
i«aa?alipost wholly engrossed by the prospects o£ oa4 
irigatidn' and discovery during the approaching «uiaU 
men > Their JB2squimaux neighbours, by no mftam 
destitute of intelligence, and accustomed to shift 
pooitdnually' from place to place, were found to ht^y<| 
aoquifed a very extensive knowledge of the seasaad 
oqasts of tiiis part of America. One female, »t 
particular, named Iliglluk, who bore even among 
her countrymen the chu*acter of ** a wise woman^ft 
was, a^r a little instruction, enabled to convey tf> 
the strangem tiie outlines of her geographical kno>w- 
IpAgQ in the form of a rude map. A pendi being put 
into her hand, she. traced the shore fixmi Repid99 
B{^iwith< su£h autolerable m^^asure; of acc9raiqy48 
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in^ired great confidence in what she might :fiirther 
delineate. Iligliuk then began to exhibit a coast 
reaching far to the norths beings in fect^ the east- 
em limits of Melville peninsula. Next her pen- 
cil took a westward direction^ when her farther pro- 
gress was watched with the deepest interest ; upon 
which she was seen tracing a strait between oppo- 
site lands^ that extended westward till it opened on 
each side^ and spread into an apparently unbounded 
ocean. This delineation^ which promised to fulfil 
fiieir most sanguine hopes^ gratified the officers be- 
yond measure^ and they loaded Iligliuk with at- 
tentions which unluckily soon turned her head^ and 
made her so conceited and disdainful that they were 
obliged to discontinue their notice of her. 

Captain Lyon^ in the middle of March^ under- 
took a journey across a piece of land^ lying between 
the station of the ships and the continent^ which had 
been named Winter Island. The party were scarcely 
gone when they ehcounterect a heavy gale, bringing 
with it clouds of drift, with a cold so intense, that 
they could not stop for a moment without having 
their faces covered with frost-bites. After some vain 
struggles they determined to pitch their tent ; but 
as the temperature within was at zero, and was con- 
tinually lowering, they felt that they could not live 
throu^ the night under this shelter. They therefore 
dug a cave in the earth, and by huddling together 
round a fire, immersed in smoke, to which no vent 
was allowed, contrived to keep up a degree of warmth, 
though still ten or fifteen degrees below the freezing- 
point. In the morning their sledge was too deeply 
buried beneath the drift to leave any hope of digging 
it oat, and they could Te%«^ XYv!^ «\!l\\i%) ilqw six miks 
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distant^ only by proceeding on foot through a tem- 
pest of snow falling so thick that they could not see 
a yard before them. Finding sometimes no tracks 
sometimes several leading in different directions^ 
they w«pe soon bewildered, and wandered they 
knew not where among heavy hummocks of ice. 
The frost-bites were so numerous that they oouki 
not muster hands enough to rub the parts affected^ 
and some began to sink into that dreadful insensi- 
Inlity which is the prelude to death by cold, and to 
reel about like drunken men. Thus they had resigned 
almost every hope of deliverance^ when providenti- 
ally t|iere appeared a new beaten tracks which they 
determined to follow, and in ten minutes it led them 
to the ships. Their arrival there caused indescrib. 
able joy, as they had been nearly given up for 
lost, while no party could be sent in search of them 
without inmiinent risk of sharing their fate. 

On the 8th May, in a more favourable season^ 
Captain Lyon undertook another journey. In a few 
hours he crossed Winter Island, and reached the 
strait separating it from the continent, covered witii 
heavy..grounded ice very difficult to walk upon. The 
sun, now powerful, produced such a glare on the 
snow as affected several of the party with severe 
blindness ; while the only means of procuring water 
was by holding up plates of ice in the solar rays, by 
which they were gradually melted. The party, hav- 
ing reached the mainland, proceeded a considerable 
way along the coast, crossing several bays upon the 
iee ; but at last they came in view of a bold cape, 
which they fondly and vainly hoped was the extreme 
point of America. Here they were overtaken by a 
slocm of snow, but not accompanied, lik£ tb&i<»?GBksa^ 



yg}tJ^ perilous eold ; it melted as it fell^ and formed 
^j pulp which penetrated into their tents^ yet did 
i^t dissolve so completely as to be fit for diinkUkg. 
This storm kept them imprisoned for sixty-eight 
htpujrs; which dreary interval they enlivened by reiul* 
urn ifi turn from three books they chanced to have 
wj^th, them^ and as soon as the sun began to gleam 
ify^ hastened to return to the ships. 
.^,TJie end of May presented a gloomy aspect^ the 
s^pison being still more backward than in the. more 
northerly and rigorous climate of Melville Island. 
7^e SQQw was dissolved only on some spots^ and 
l^dly any symptoms of vegetation were yet visible ', 
btut iss there was an extent of open water in the sea 
^YJjthout^ Captain Parry determined upon sawing his 
iN^y through to it This was a most laborious pro- 
<)^8Sy the ice being much thicker and stronger thaijL 
at^ the commencement of the season ; and after the 
seamen had continued at it more than a fortnight^ 
apd were within forty-eight hours of completing a 
c^al^ the body of the ice made a movement which 
do^d it entirely up. As they were looking on in 
despaii" at this disaster^ another passage opened^ 
which they attempted to render available. This too 
was closed in the same manner ; but these agitations 
had at last the effect of causing the whole mass to 
float out into the open sea^ and thus leaving to them 
an unobstructed passage. 

On the 2d July the ships began their career of 
discovery. They had a favourable run through this 
sea, which formed a continuation of Fox's Chan- 
nel ; but a strong current from the north was bring- 
ing down the masses of ice with great force. The 
Heda underwent aome ^xeie ^lOia&xireS) and within. 



flv^WAix hundred yai-ds of the Fury, t^6 \htg^ rfofe* . 
dfiidhed against each other with sudi a tremendoiud'^ 
eoticassion^ that numberless huge masses were^ 
thi?own fifty or sixty feet into the air. The vesiil^ll 
had she i»me for a moment within the sphere of thes^' 
movements^ must have been dashed to pieces^ — ^hapJ 
pily she es<»^)ed. This current, however, wtts hij^h- 
iy promising, since it could not be traced t6 the* 
mduth of Hudson's Straits, but must have come :^m 
the western ocean, which they were so aifsious 'Uir 
reach. ' ' ^"^ 

The ice passed by, and the ships proceeded witii 
a favouring wind and tide. The shores b^gan no^ 
td put on their summer aspect ; the snow had neariy 
disappeared ; and the ground was covered with fXi^ 
riiihest bloom of Arctic vegetation. The expeditidiii 
(Aitie to a fine river named Barrow, which formed 
a' ihost picturesque fall down rockd richly frittjjecf' 
With very brilliant plants. Here the rein-dcfef 
spewing, the eider-duck, the golden plover, and ihli*' 
shotir-bunting, spreading their wings, produced a'ga^jr 
ahd delightful scene. On the 14th the navigatots 
r^hed the island of Amitioke, which had be^ d^i' 
scribed as situated near the strait they were theiif 
etldeavouring to reach. They saw about two hundrfed 
wialruses lying piled, as usual, over each other on th^ 
loose drift-ice. A boat's crew from each ship proceed! 
ed to the attack ; but these gallant amphibia, tome 
"kith their cubs mounted on their backs, made the 
nidst desperate resistance, and one of them tore tH^ 
planks of a boat in two or three places. Three only 
were killed, the flesh of which was foimd tolerabi^,^ 
afflfefrding a variety amid the ordinary sea-diet. ' - ^ ' 
' 1?he discotei^rs nowpW)ce^eA iwnclYv'^;^^^^ 
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saw before them a bold and high range of coa8t> se{Mu 
rated apparently from that along which they were 
safling. This feature agreeing with the indications 
of the fEur Iligliuk^ flattered them that they were apu 
proaching the strut exhibited by her as forming the 
entrance into the Polar basin. They pushed on full 
of hope and animation^ and were farther cheered by 
reaching the small island of Igloolik, which she had 
described as sjtuated at the very commencement of 
the passage. Accordingly they soon saw the strait 
stretching westward before them in long perspective ; 
but^ alas ! they discovered at the same moment an un- 
br(^en sheet of ice from shore to shore^ crossing and 
blocking up the passage; and this not a loose acci- 
dental floe, but the ice of the preceding winter, on 
which the midsummer sun had not produced the 
slightest change. Unable to advance a single step, 
they amused themselves with land-excursions in dif- 
ferent directions ; and Captain Parry at length detenl 
mined, on the 14th August, with a party of six, to tm*. 
dertake an expedition along the frozen surface of the 
strait. The journey was very laborious, the ice be- 
ing sometimes thrown up in rugged hummocks, and 
occasionally leaving large spaces of open water, which 
it was necessary to cross on a plank, or on pieces of ice 
instead of boats. In four days they came in view of a 
peninsula terminated by a bold cape, the approach to 
which was guarded by successive ranges of strata, 
resembling the tiers or galleries of a high and com- 
manding fortification. The party, however, scranu 
bled to the summit, whence they enjoyed a most 
gratifying spectacle. They were at the narrowest part 
of the strait, here about two miles across, with a tide 
or current running throw^ \X wX. xJaa T^Xa oC two 
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miles an hour. Westward the shores on each side 
receded^ till, for three points of the compass and 
amid a clear horizon, no land was visible. The cap*, 
tain doubted not that from this position he beheld 
the Polar sea ; into which, notwithstanding the for<- 
midable barriers of ice which intervened, he cherish* 
ed the most sanguine hopes of forcing his way. He 
named this the strait of the Fury and Hecla, and 
gave the sailors an extra can of grog, to drink a 
safe and speedy passage through its channel. 

Captain Parry now lost no time in returning to the 
ships, where his arrival was joyful and seasonable ; 
for the opposing barrier, which had been gradually 
softening and breaking into various rents and fissures, 
at once almost entirely disappeared, and the vessels 
next morning were in open water. On the 2l8t 
they got under weigh ; and, though retarded by fogs 
and other obstructions, had arrived on the 26th at 
that central and narrowest channel which the com- 
mander had formerly reached. A brisk breeze now 
sprang up, the sky cleared, they dashed across a cur- 
rent of three or four knots an hour, and sanguinely 
hoped for an entire success, which would compensate 
so many delays and disappointments. Suddenly, from 
the crow's nest above, it was announced that ice, in 
a continuous and impenetrable field, unmoved from 
its wiater station, occupied the whole breadth of the 
channel. In an hour they reached this barrier, which 
they found soft, porous, and what is termed rotten. 
Spreading all their canvass, they bore down upon it, 
and actually forced their way through ft space of 
three or four hundred yards ; but there tiiey stuck, 
and found their progress arrested by a fixed and im- 
penetrable mass. From this point, d\McViv^\Jafe ^\tfJ^^ 
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season, the ships were unable to advance a single 
step. Nor had the crews any means of exerting 
their activity except in land-joumeys. Captain 
Lyon undertook an expedition southward, to ascer- 
tain if any inlet or passage from sea to sea in this 
direction had escaped notice. The country, how- 
ever, was 80 filled with rugged and rocky hills, some 
a thousand feet high, and with chains of lakes in 
which much ice was floating, that he could not pro- 
ceed above seven miles. Though it was' the begin- 
ning of September, the season was only that of early 
spring; and the buds of the poppy and saxifrage 
were just unfolding, to be prematurely nipped by the 
fast-approaching winter. 

More satisfactory information was derived from 
another excursion made by Messrs Reid and Bush- 
man, who penetrated sixty miles westward along 
the southern coast of Cockburn Island, till they 
reached a pinnacle, whence they saw, beyond: «Ut 
doubt, the Polar ocean spreading its boundless ex- 
panse before them ; but tremendous barrier^ of ice 
filled the strait, and precluded all approach towards 
that great and desired object. 

It was now the middle of September, and the 
usual symptoms, of deer trooping in herds southward, 
floating pieces of ice consolidating into masses, and 
the thin pancake crust forming on the surfistce of the 
waters, reminded the mariners, not only that they 
could hope for no farther removal of the obstacles 
which arrested their progress, but that they must 
lose no time in providing winter-quarters. ' The 
middle of the strait, at the spot where they had been 
first stopped, occurred as the station whence they 
would be most likely to push future discovery ; bat 
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prudence suggested a doubt, whether the i^ips, en- 
closed in this icy prison with such strong barriers on 
each side, might ever be able to effect their extrica- 
tion. It appeared, at all events, a serious considera- 
tion, that they might be shut up here for eleven 
months, surrounded by rocks and ice, amid the pri. 
vations of an Arctic winter. By returning to Igloo- 
lik, they would be ready to catch the earliest open, 
ing, which was expected to take place on the east- 
em side, from whence a few days would then bring 
them to their present station. 

On the 30th October, by the usual operation of 
sawing, the ships were established in a harbour at 
Igloolik. The ensuing^ season was passed with the 
most careful attention to the health and comfort of 
the crews ; but though their spirits did sink^ there 
appears to have been, on the whole, less of gaiety and 
lightness of heart than in the two former winterings. 
We h^ar nothing of the drama or even of the school. 
In this position, north of Winter Island, they were 
deprived for about seven weeks of the sun's cheering 
beams. On the 2d December refraction still showed, 
from the deck of the Fury, about the sixteenth part 
of his disk. About the new year Arcturus and Ca- 
peUa, stars of the first magnitude, were visible for 
half an hour before and after mid-day. On the 5th 
January, (1823,) the horizon was so brightly suf- 
fused with red, that they hoped ere long to see the 
sun's orb burst forth ; but a fortnight of thick fog 
occasioned a disappointment. On the 19th, the sky 
having cleared, they saw him rise, attended by two 
parhelia, and both crews turned out to enjoy the 
novelty and splendour of this cheering spectacle. 

The sailors found at Igloolik a colony of £s- 

8 
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qtiimaux^ who received them at first with surprise 
and some degree of alarm; but^ on learning th^y 
ii^re from Winter Island and intimate with" its 
tenants of last season^ they hailed them at onde 
as familiar acquaintances. These natives belonged 
to the same tribe^ and were connected by alliance 
end close relationship with many individuals of 
the Winter Island party ; of whom, therefore, they 
were delighted to receive tidings. The crews sp^nt 
the winter with them oH qtiite a friendly ^t- 
ing, and rendered important services to them dal 
ring a period of severe sickness. This intercoutisi^, 
however, was not on the whole heai'lysosatisfactoft 
as in the former place and season. It began to 'f)e 
observed, that their attachlnent to the KcUjiborios 
was greatly prompted by interest knd by the hq[(e 
of extracting presents ; that they begged for fodd knd 
gifts almost without intermission, and yet shdWM 
no gratitude on receiving them ; taking much Tess 
into consideration what they themselves got, thldi 
what others got more than they. The indifferenif^ 
shown towards such of their own tribe as were in a 
debilitated and suffering state was viewed also with 
much dissatisfaction. Kagha, a widow, cursed d^r- 
tainly with a most frightftd temper, was found al- 
most perishing through neglect. Captain Lyon took 
her into his own cabin, where, however, her filth 
and scolding made her a perfect nuisance ; so that, 
after being recruited and clothed in two folds of 
deer-skin, she was remanded to the huts. Ten days 
after she was found at the point of death, soldy, it 
appeared, through want of food ; and though re- 
moved immediately to the ship's hospital, she died 
next day. Our people were also much dis|rfe^Eised 
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at ih» stoical firmness with which the relatioQS 
received notice of two of their deceased kindred^ 
whom the dogs had dug up from under the snow^ 
that formed their only coverings and had devour* 
ed. It was indeed very difficult to find an earthy 
grave beneath the glebe^ now frozen as hard as 
rock; but an Esquimaux acquaintance having lost 
biB wife^ the sailors piled over her such a heap of 
stones as might defy the attempts of all the animals^ 
wild and tame^ which prowl throughout this dreary 
r^ion. The man gave thanks^ but not cordially ; he 
even expressed a dread lest the pressure of this huge 
pile would be painfully felt by his deceased spouse ; 
and soon after^ when an infant died> he declared her 
wholly incapable of bearing such a burden, and 
would allow nothing but snow to be laid over her. 

The Esquimaux, during this expedition, became 
the subjects of a more minute observation than had 
^yer before been made upon them by Europeans. 
They constitute a most widely-difiused race, occu- 
pying all the shores of the Northern Ocean, and 
(embracing nearly the entire circuit of the globe, 
jdichardson and Franklin found them along the 
whole coast of the American Polar sea; Kotzebue 
ill the channel near Behring's Straits. The Sa* 
moiedes and Kamtchadales, in northern Asia, seem 
to belong to the same feunily. A similarity of visage 
and figure, boats, huts, and instruments,— even a re- 
semblance in habits, character, and mode of life, — 
might have been produced by the common pressure 
of the same very peculiar outward circumstances. 
The affinity of speech, however, which is such as 
proves ihe dialects of all the Esquimaux to be mere 
varieties of one common language, affords a dear 
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proofs that an original race from some one quarter 
has spread over the whole range of those immense 
and desolate shores. This migration must have been 
&cilitated by the vast continuity of coast whieh 
stretches along the Arctic ocean^ and which is not 
equalled in any other quarter. Hence^ probably^ 
the Esquimaux^ at distant ages^ connected the old 
and the new continents^ which at all other points 
were then wholly unknown to each other. 

The external form of that people seems influenced^ 
and, as it were, characterized by the severity of the 
climate. Their stature is decidedly lower than that 
of the European ; five feet nine inches being oonsi- 
dered even in a man as almost gigantic Though the 
trunk of the body is somewhat thick, all the extre- 
mities are small, especially the hands and feet, and 
the fingers short. The face is broad and flat,' the 
nose small, and at the same time sunk so deep, that 
in some instances a ruler could be applied from cheek 
to cheek without touching it. It is somewhere 
observed, that their visage presents that peculiar 
form which the human face naturally assumes 
imder exposure to intense cold, when all the pro- 
jecting features are drawn in and the cheeks ccm- 
sequently pushed out. In the same way expo- 
sure to the weather may perhaps produce the high 
cheek-bones of mountaineers. Under these modifi- 
cations, however, both their body and limbs are very 
tolerably shaped. Even the female countenance, 
though without pretensions to regular beauty, is 
often agreeable, with a frank and good-humoured 
expression ; so that, were it cleared of the thidk crust 
ofgresLse and dirt, so as to exhibit the real complex- 
ion, which is only thai oi «i^efe^\K:vm'a\fc,\\.\3DLv^ht, 
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even in Europe^ be reckoned handsome. The skin is 
unctuous and unpleasantly cold to the touch ; the 
flesh soft and flabby^ owing probably to the fat ani- 
mal substances which form the principal part of 
their food. 

Dress, through the necessity imposed by the cli- 
mate, is much more ample, and prepai^d with 
greater care, than is usual among other savage 
tribes. That of the men chiefly consists in a double 
ooat of deer-skin ; the inner part of which, having 
the hair placed next the body, serves as a shirty 
while from the outer a spacious hood is raised to 
cover the head. The breeches, of the same material^ 
and also double, reach down, overlapping the boots, 
which extend to the knee, and are composed either of 
deer-skin, or, if intended for hunting and travelling, 
of the hide of the seal and walrus. The dress of the 
females consists of the same particulars, with only 
some variations in form. They considered them- 
selves particularly fortunate in wearing breeches, 
and could not hear without pity of their sisters in 
Europe, whom the caprice of fashion had deprived of 
so comfortable a habiliment. Their chief distinction 
lay in their boots, framed of such capacious dimen- 
sions as to make each leg appear as thick as the 
body, and allow them to move only in a waddling 
gait, similar to that of Muscovy ducks. These 
boots form, however, most spacious receptacles for 
whatever goods, lawful or unlawful, may come into 
the possession of the fair wearer. Captain Parry sus- 
pects that this huge buskin was originally construct- 
ed as a receptacle for their children, — a practice still 
prevalent among some tribes, — and thus retains its 



old form/ though the hood is now generally stAMrti. 
tilted for .this domestic purpose. 

The Esquimaux do not huddle on these garments 
in a rude and careless manner^ as a mere pit>tectitm 
against the fierce influence of the climate: they 
display^ like other savages, a passion for embellish, 
ment and finery. Their clothes are neatly sewed 
with threads made from the sinews of animals ; the 
effect of their rich furs is heightened by being ar- 
ranged in stripes of various colours, and by Mnges 
along the border, adjusted often with considerable 
taste. They sought anxiously for beads, in li^ 
of which they had ornamented themselveu inih. 
girdles composed of the teeth of the fox, wolf$ ^ 
musk-ox, and one female had fringed her jacket 
with a long row of foxes' noses. It was susped«d 
that these ornaments might be regarded in some de- 
gree under the character of amulets or charms. Nor 
do the Esquimaux omit that universal ornament of 
savages, the painting of the human skin. This is 
executed not by the Indian process of puncturing, 
but by a species of sewing. The women draw 
under the epidermis a needle, with a thread dibt 
in lamp-black and oil, which being taken out, 
and pressure applied to the part, leaves behind it a 
permanent olive tint. This operation, when per- 
formed with complete success, does not draw blood; 
biit the execution is seldom carried to thitt degree 
of perfection. The face, arms, thighs, and some- 
times the breasts of the females, are profusely co- 
vered with this artificial tint. 

The labour necessary for subsistence under this 
rijforous climate is more arduous, and occupies a 



^en^^b^^ of time^ thfoi among any oth^r race> 
either civilized or savage. The ground^ frozen for 
jQpre than nine months of the year^ yields neither 
copt, nor, herb which can form a standard article of 
fopd. No tame animals are reared for thijs pur{)ose. 
tjieu? dogs being so applied only in the last ext^ei^- 
ity. Hunting is their only resource; and hence 
their days are spent in the chase of the wild animals 
which inhabit the sea and the shore. They lead thijis 
a, life of contrivance and adventure^ in the course 
of which eii^rgy attfl hfirdihood of character are 
fjDrmei, bj^ many faculties ^mply developed. In the 
fbsence op extreme scarcity of wood and iron, they 
]j[iake use.pf the bones of animals/ which they have 
pt ^11 sb^es and sizei^, yet this is often found too 
{in^ej^ible a material ; while cord or line is formed 
by Clotting their toughest and most elastic skins into 
l(^g stripes. During the short summer^ they pur- 
t^ue with bow and arrow the deer, whose flei^h ^ 
jpieftt, and whose skin as clothing, ar^ esteemed above 
^U pthers. The eider and other ducks also furnish 
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;them with food ; while the hide, with the feathers 
.inwards, forms a light and comfortable clothing, 
^he early winter, however, compels these animals, 
,in large bands, to move into more genial climes ; and 
he^ce, for nine months annually, their food must be 
fpmd in the waters. These indeed are filled witji 
,til^e large cetaceous fishes, the seal, the walrus, and 
^yeu the whale ; but the hunters and the game are 
geparated by a thick covering of ice. These animal^, 
however, though they make their chief dwellings 
J^eath the waves, as formerly observed, experience 
, the necessity of ascending from time to time for 
the purposes of respiration. At such. mo\Skft\^.^ ^3s^<^ 



tience, often oeetiBg a little tamr-Aed to jwoi. 
teet Aem from the «rid ; and the inaUnt tlie ani- 



omI appean, Strike into bim a dvt or harpoon, 
of irtiieli ibey have sevend Aribb and ni«, and 
gometimes tiirow I7 mesni of a long Kne, a ne- 
ceaaarj part of their appuatns. Their grandest 
ai^evement, bowevo-, connsto in the attack or Xbe 
wkale; on which occanwi a large body of them 
unite, armed with a vuiety of weiqNniB. Wben 
stmcb he instantly phmges into die water ; bat, be- 
ing obHged to come iqi at sbort intorys, is always 
attacked afi-esh, till, orerrame by fatigue uid loas of 
Mood, this mighty monarch of the de^ remains an 
unresisting prey. An EsqoinwHX doe»BOt hesitate, 
vvea singly, to attach the Polar bear, tbe fiereeat 
and most terrible of all the Arctic races. In tiliB 
enconnter, however, he must be wded by a bend of 
his troMty dogs, which nub feariesely on, k«ep the 
aoioig^ a( fan J, uii uaui ^ui& oa dfc v^M % "Mbile di« 
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master advanees with his spear^ and avoiding^ with 
ahnost preternatural agility^ the furious springs of 
the enraged monster^ pierces him with repeated 
strokes, !^fooses^ springes^ and traps^ are also used 
with skilly chiefly against birds and foxes. 

The Esquimaux show little prudence in the man- 
agement of their supplies. The instant that tidings 
transpire of the capture of a walrus^ shouts of exulta- 
tion are raised through the village ; as its inhabitants 
share the prize in conunon. On its arrival^ slices 
are instantly cut out^ every lamp is supplied witii 
oil^ the houses are in a blaze ; all the pots are filled 
with fleshy and the women, while cooking, pick out 
and devour the most dainty morsels. The feast pre- 
pared, one man takes up a large pieee^ applies it to 
his mouth, and severs with his teeth as much as 
that cavity can possibly admit ; then hands it to his 
neighbour, and he to the next, tiU all is consumed. 
A new piece is then supplied, and thus the {urocess 
continues, almost without intermission, till the 
animal is entirely consumed. To the capacity of 
Esquimaux stomachs there seems. scarcely any 11. 
mit. Some experimelits on the subject> made in the 
Fury, and carefully noted, produced the most sur^ 
prising results. A youth named Toolooak stands 
recorded as having, in twenty-one hours, received 
into his stomach ten pounds four ounces of solid 
food, a gallon and a pint of water, with more than 
a pint of soup. Captain Lyon pitched against him 
Kangara, who in nineteen hours finished nine 
pounds fifteen ounces of solid, and a gallon and a half 
of fluid. At tMs rate the most ample store very 
speedily disappears ; one day they are labouring un« 
der fever, hemorrhage^ and all the jnjBl«idifi&\n&\^'^ 
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to. repletion; a few days after they are witjbiout ,a 
morsel to eat. , . , < 

Considered as to their intellectual condition^ the 
Esquimaux have not the least tincture qf what goes 
by the name of learning; can form no abstract 
ideas ; nor count above ten^ the number of their 
fingers. Yet^ amid a life somewhat varied and 
^veaitfiil^ many faculties^ without any artificial cul- 
ture, are spontaneously developed. We have seen the 
skill displayed in the construction of their houses, 
as well as in pursuing and killing the various ten^ 
ants of the earth and of the waters, on which their 
subsistence, depends. Their migratory habits give 
them a considerable extent of local and geographical 
knowledge, which they are even in a certain degree 
able to systematize and delineate. They are also 
shrewd. and intelligent in all the affairs of comqion 
life, and possess a considerable talent for humour a^d 

mimicry. 

In their moral qualities, the Esquimaux, or at 
least this particular tribe, present much that is wor- 
lliy of commendation. At the first (^ning of the in- 
tercourse, the most undeviating honesty marked all 
their conduct, though this quality, in the coiursepf 
two winters' communication, was considerably u|i- 
dermined. They were exposed indeed to most sevepee 
temptation, by seeing constantly scattered about t}^ 
ships little planks, pieces of iron, and empty tin 
pots, which was to them as if the decks had been 
strewed with gold and jewels. It also came to their 
knowledge that, in some of their early exchanges, 
rich skins had been bartered for beada and other 
trifles of no real value, — a system against whi^h 
they exclaimed as a\»o\\L\/& io\>\^t^. From first to 
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ias/t'tlife virtue how mentioned was practised among 
themselves in a manner worthy of the golden age. 
Tfeeir dresses, sledges, and all their implements of 
hunting and fishing, were left exposed inside or out- 
side of the huts, without any instance being known 
6f their having been carried off. Property, without 
tb^ aid of laws and tribunals, was in the most per- 
^t security. The common right to the products of 
the chase marks also a singular union, without seem- 
ing to relax their diligence in search of food, though 
it may perhaps contribute to their very thoughtless 
tio^E^E/umption of it. The navigators admit that they 
V^€*e received with the most cordial hospitality into 
^Mi6f little huts, where the best meat was set before 
th^m, and the women vied with each other in the at- 
tentions of cooking, drying, and mending their clothes. 
*' The women working and singing, theif husHtMinds 
quietly mending their lines, the children j^ayihg be- 
fore the door, and the pot boiling over the bla^e of 
* cheerful lamp," gave a pleasing picture of savage 
life. Yet a continued intercourse showed that the 
Esquimaux inherited their full share of human 
fhiilty. Begging we shall pass over, though in 
'many instances persevering and incessant, because 
it' seems to have been called forth almost entirely by 
their connexion with our countrymen, and by too 
lavish presents at the first ; while their little bursts 
bf envy appear to have flowed from the same source. 
But the fair Esquimaux are charged with a strong 
propensity to slander and detraction^ which were as 
busy among them as they sat in circles rouiad the 
^oor mending their lines as in the most fashionable 
drawing-rooms. Their own conduct,, meantime, is 
daid to have afforded the most -anrgilb ^«9cy^ l^^'t ^^- 
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sure^ especially in regard to oonnubial fidelity ; and 
yet when it is admitted that these faults were care- 
folly concealed^ and much outward decorum ob- 
served^ and that the propensity to calunmy often 
led the natives beyond the strict limits of truths we 
doubt whether too implicit reliance may not have 
been placed on the scandalous chronicle of the fit>zen 
regions. The natives certainly do appear to display 
a peculiar apathy in regard to the sufferings and even 
^e death of neighbours and relations. Widows^ and 
the aged and infirm, if they have not children of 
their own, experience the greatest indiflTerence. In 
times of plenty, indeed, they share in the gene- 
ral abundance of food ; but during scarcity a very 
small quantity reaches them, and, receiving no at- 
tendance in their sickness, they often perish through 
pure want and neglect. The children are treated 
with extreme tenderness; though the practice of 
adoption, which prevails most extensively, and whidi 
establishes in full force between the parties the ties 
of father and child, is practised with regard to boys 
only, and seemingly with the view that they may 
oontribute to support the old age of their factitious 
parents. 

The religious ideas of the Esquimaux, though 
they cannot be dignified with any better nsane than 
superstition, are not much more absurd than the 
popular creed of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Their principal deity is Aywillaiyoo, a female im- 
mensely tall, with only the left eye, wearing a 
pigtail reaching to her knee, so thick that it can 
scarcely be grasped by both hands. Captain Lyon 
witnessed a mighty incantation, in which Toole- 
mak, the chief magicifiixi> axmuakoi!!!^ Ky^r^^ki^Y^QQ to 
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the upper world to utter her oracles. The party were 
assembled in a but, where light after light was put 
out, till they were left in total darkness. Toole* 
mak then, after loud invocations, professed to de- 
scend to the world below to bring up the goddess. 
8oon there arose a low chant of peculiar sound, 
imagined to be the voice of Aywillaiyoo. During 
half an hour, in reply to the loud screams and 
questions of her votaries, she uttered dubious and 
mystical responses; after which the sound died 
away, and she was supposed to descend beneath the 
earth, when Toolemak, with a shout, announced his 
own return to the upper world. The magician, 
however, being soon after on board a British ship, 
was treated with nine glasses of hot water (brandy,) 
«mder the influence of which he began to act over 
again his enchantments, when it appeared, that by 
varying modes of applying the hand or jacket to 
the mouth, he produced those changeful and mya^ 
terious sounds which had passed for the words 
of Aywillaiyoo. This divinity has for her fa- 
ther a giant with one arm. The Esquimaux paa- 
theon comprises, moreover, Pamiooli, a spirit fre- 
quently invoked, and a large bear, whose dwelling 
is in the middle of the ice, and who frequently 
holds converse with mankind. The natives believe 
also in a future world, the emplo3mients and plea, 
sures of which, according to the usual creed of 
savage races, are all sensual. The soul descends 
-beneath the earth through successive abodes, the 
first of which has somewhat of the nature of purga- 
tory ; but the good spirits passing through it find 
the other mansions successively improve, till they 
reach that of perfect bliss, Dour beiiea\k> ^K\i^<b >^ 
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sun never sets^ and where, by the ^ide of large 
lakes that never freeze, the deer roam m vast hernjd, 
and the seal and walrus always abound in die 
waters. 
. We now return to the progress of the expedition^ 
The spring was singularly unfavourable. Captain 
Lyon attempted to penetrate across Melville Penin- 
sula, but found the route so rugged and so barred by 
steep chains of mountains, that he was obliged to re- 
turn in nineteen days without any discovery, excq>i 
of two rapid rivers falling into the sea near Igloolik. 
Lieutenant Hoppner accompanied a party of Esqui- 
maux to Cockbum Island, but could not penetrat^tQ 
any distance inland. It was the 7th of August before 
they were able, by severe sawing, to reach the open 
sea ; by which time Captain Parry had renounced the 
hope of effecting any thing important during the sbprt 
remnant of this season. He formed, however, a vexy 
bold plan, which was to bring all the stores of thci 
other vessel on board the Fury, and with it alone 
to brave a third winter in the Polar regions, hop- 
ing that the succeeding summer might be more pro- 
pitious. But as he was preparing to carry this too 
daring project into effect, a report was made that 
symptoms of scurvy had broken out on several of 
the crew, whose physical strength appeared to b^ 
generally impaired by the two hard winters through 
which they bad passed. This left no choice ; ajQd» 
in compliance with the general opinion of his ofloenv 
Captain Parry began his voyage homewards. The 
ships were drifted about in a stormy sea covered 
with ice for twenty-four days; but, being at last 
favoured with a westerly breeze, they crossed the 
Atlantic^ and on tlie 10\k ol OtVAset, \SS^^ arrived 
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in Brassa Sound, Shetlahd. After two successive 
years thus passed in the depths of the frozen world, 
tWience not the faintest rumour of the expedition had 
reached Britain, its members were viewed almost as 
men risen from the dead. The bells of Lerwick 
were rung, and other extraordinary demonstrations 
of joy made on their arrival. In a few days they 
entered the Thames. 

Two attempts had thus been made, each to a cer- 
tain point successful, but both arrested much short 
of the completion of the grand enterprise. The 
govemiment at home, however, were not willing to 
stop short in their spirited career. The western ex- 
tremity of Melville Island, and the strait of the 
Fury and Hecla, appeared to be both so blocked up 
as to afford little hope ; but Prince Regent's Inlet, 
when explored during Captain Parry's voyage, had 
presented, indeed, an icy barrier, but such as had so 
often given way suddenly and almost instantaneous- 
ly, that its existence early in the season could not 
be considered very alarming. A passage through 
this channel would bring the ships to the great sea 
bounding the northern coast of America, that had 
been seen from the Strait of the Fury and Hecla, and 
along which Captain Franklin had partly sailed, 
and by which there was the fairest hope of reach- 
ing, by the most direct route, the waters of the 
great Pacific. To follow up these views. Captain 
Parry was again fitted oiit in the Hecla ; while, in 
the accidental absence of Captain Lyon, the Fury 
was intrusted to Lieutenant, now Captain Hopp- 
ner, who had taken an active part in the operations 
of the last voyage. 

The expe^tion set sail from NoilYAi^X. QtL\)cv<^\^(^ 
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May, 1824, and was in Davis's Strait by the middle 
of June. As the season, however, chanced to be 
peculiarly rigorous, it was not till the 10th Septem- 
ber, that, after repeated repulses and severe straining, 
they caught a view of the bold and magnificent shores 
of Lancaster Sound, in which a few solitary icebergs 
were floating. After this they thought themselves 
fortunate, when, by pushing their way through many 
miles of newly-formed ice, they readied Port Bowen 
in time to make it their winter-quarters. 

The provision made during this winter for the 
physical well-being of the expedition was still more 
complete than in the former voyages. The heat of 
the cabins was kept up to between 50 and 60 degrees, 
and the seamen wore next the skin a clothing c^ 
fiir, a substance which nature has endowed with a 
warmth far surpassing that of any human jfabric. 
Yet the deep monotony produced by the perfectly 
uniform aspect of external nature, instead of becom- 
ing less sensible by habit, was only the more painfully 
felt. As the Arctic theatre had lost its attraction. 
Captain Hoppner started the idea of masquerades, 
which were, perhaps, still more out of keeping with 
the place and persons ; but the sailors caught at it 
with pleasure, and on these occasions all of them 
acted ^eir part with great spirit, and with strict 
decorum. The salutary and steady influence of the 
flchools was again revived, and the whole crew gave 
their presence, either as teachers, scholars, or spee- 
'titors. 

The spring was unusually favourable, and, with 

' fiompuatively easy sawing of the ice, the navigators 

muped out to sea on the 19th July, 1825. As it 

most deBixa\Ae \o ckmi^. ^^Qdi^'<«^s^ ^n^ 

6 
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the western shore of the inlet^ they stood across the 
bay^ but were soon arrested by a continuous bar- 
rier of ice, which, however, left an open space on the 
opposite side, A fruitless attempt was now made 
to penetrate southward, the channel there being 
found to be equally impeded with ice ; hence it was 
judged advisable, with the view of seeking a less 
encumbered passage along the western shore, to 
stretch to the northward. An adverse gale, by 
which they were overtaken, near the mouth of the 
inlet, now drove them eastward ; but at last they 
regained their course, and soon came in view of the 
bold face of the Leopold Isles, the rocks of which 
rise in horizontal strata of limestone to the height 
of 600 or 700 feet, resembling a huge and impreg- 
nable fortress. 

Having touched at Cape Seppings, Captain Parry 
proceeded down the inlet, where he was no longer 
arrested by an unbroken barrier of ice. The sea, 
however, was still heavily encumbered by numerous 
small fragments, that were tossing about in ^ery 
direction, and pressed upon the ships so hard, that 
the men wished for a contrary wind ; which, com- 
ing from the south, would open and disperse the 
masses collected and driven against them by the 
north wind. In this anxious and precarious state, 
they worked slowly on till the Ist August, when they 
reached the latitude of 72° 42', longitude 91° SC. 
Here Captain Parry, from the Hecla, saw the Fury 
receive a most severe shock by a large floe, that forced 
her against the grounded ice of the shore; aiid tid- 
ings soon came, that she had been very sharply m/7- 
ped, and was admitting water copiously. The com- 
mander trusted that this would piON^e ^\i3ircs^<^^ 
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as the many shocks which this vessel had already 
endured ; that the water made its entry by means 
of the twisted position into which she had been 
thrown ; and that^ when she was relieved from pres- 
sure^ her leaks would close. But the next accounts 
were^ that she could not be kept clear of water ex. 
c^t by the action of four pumps^ at which the whole 
crew^ officers and men^ were obliged to wcMrk. It be. 
came evident that the evils under which she laboured 
could only be discovered and remedied by the opera, 
tion of heaving dmcn, by which her position being re- 
versed, the parts now imder water would be exposed 
to view. This expedient requireda harbour, and there ' 
was none at hand; however, something was formed 
which resembled one, by connecting with anchors 
and bower-cables the grounded ice to the shore. 
Four days were then spent in unlading the Fury of 
those ample stores with which she had been provid- 
ed. The operation was interrupted, too, by a vio- 
lent storm of snow; while the external ice being 
driven in, demolished, in a great measure, the slen- 
der bulwarks by which the vesjsel was secured. Her 
holds were filled with water, and every examination 
proved the damage of her hull to be still more serious 
than was at first apprehended. No means or prospect 
appeared, either of securing her in her present posi- 
tion, or of floating her to any known place of safety. 
In these circumstances. Captain Parry, without ex- 
pressing any opinion of his own, called for a report 
from Captain Hoppner and his principal officers, all 
of whom agreed " that an absolute necessity existed 
for abandoning the Fury." Signals, therefore, were 
inmiediately made to the officers and men to carry 
their clothes and effects on board the Hecla. The 
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stores^ from want of room, were necessarily aban- 
doned along with the ship; and barrels of beef, 
beer, biscuit, and other valuable articles of provision, 
were left exposed on those savage and desolate shores, 
where they were unlikely to afford aid or benefit to 
any human being. After such a disaster, -and the 
end of August being arrived, there was just time 
enough left to bring the Hecla home with a fair 
prospect of safety, — an event which was in due time 
accomplished. 
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Bi^cB the times of Hudson and Fotherby^ during 

the lapse of more than a century^ the attempt to 

i'^ach and to cross the North Pole had not been fe^ 

isumed. The extraordinary zeal, however, wMeli, 

it the early part of the reign of George III., aad 

under the patronage of that excellent mcmardi, was 

kindled in the cause of naval discovery, fia,iled not 

fco' extend in every direction. Mr Daines Barringtoi^ 

^tingoished by the union of rank with scientific ad- 

qtiirej^iiBits, espoused with ardour the belief that, »ia 

^te of every obstacle, the pole of the earth m^ght 

t^ reached, and various facts thereby brought to lights 

1P^i<^h at present were hid in mystery. He read M) 

the Royal Society several papers on this suls^ecsl, 

^Which were afterwards reduced into a sepfM?ate;tDed^ 

^iise'; and that learned body, imbibing with zeal the 

opinions of their eminent associate^ solicited the BoMd 

ii^ Admimlty to fit out an expedition whie^ mi^ 

dMempt to realize this interesting object. Xhe.J^Ml 

^ Sandwich^ then at the head of the naVal depai^ 

'l&ent, entered with ardour into the Society's Mieiw;, 

«ktid di^ew up the plan of an expedition, whdieh/kie 

submitted to his majesty, assured of meetijEig^ i^h 

iMs^(6dfdial eoneurrenoel ,Tke int^ntfqnf frfencH^m- 

y^Biino'j ^vj bjmhHj ^. tu .d lu*! , K\\L ^^hIL ^glS sdi 



ment having now transpired^ Captain John Phipps/ 
afterwards Lord Mulgrave, oflfered himself for the 
command^ and was accepted. Two bOmb-vessels^ 
known under the rather odd names of the Race- 
horse and the Carcass^ were selected, and stored with 
an extra provision of wine, spirits, and whatever else 
oould contribute to the comfort and health of the 
crews. The Carcass was commanded by Lieutenant 
Lutwidge, imder whom Horatio Nelson, afterwards 
so celebrated in the naval annals of Britain, served 
as cockswain. Other equipments were added> not 
kitherto customary in nautical expeditions. Tho^e 
formerly fitted out in England were chiefly set on foot 
by mercantile bodies, who were content to ccnnbii^ 
geographical discovery with certain views of commer^ 
clal advantage. The expeditions projected under tla^ 
loispices of George III. were the first which had th^ 
fifofmoticm of science for their sole object. Mr Isn^l 
Lyons, an eminent astronomical observer, was en|- 
floyed by the Board of Longitude to supi^y.the 
fiitips with suitable instruments ; they also sent t^^ 
^lonometers, constructed with the greatest care by 
K^dall and Arnold, for measuring the distancie 
from the first meridian, by difference of time. Mr 
Cmhming constructed a seconds-pendulum, fitted 
tt^ determine the range of that instrument In high 
latitudes. Sir Joseph Banks and M. d'Alembf^rt 
4!rew up papers suggesting various scientific objects, 
MBpecting which observations would be desirable. 
The vessels were also supplied with Dr Irving's i^ 
paratus for distilling fresh water from the sea,r-«»i 
mvention which, being then recent, excited much 
interest. 

> Thus equipped, the expedition began to mOY^ iPn 
the 21st May, 1773 ; but being detained by contrary 
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-Winds, could not quit the Nore till the 4th June. 
Hie last object seen on land was Whitby Abbey ; and 
Captain Phipps then steered into the mid-<^annel 
of the Grerman Ocean^ endeavouring to avoid equally 
Norway and Shetland. In sixty degrees of latitude 
the sun set about twenty minutes past nine; the 
douds making a beautiful appearance by its reflec 
tion from below the horizon. In latitude 66^, on the 
Idth June^ that luminary^ even at midnight^ was 
flitill visible. Captain Phipps here undertook to 
make deeper soundings than wiere ever known to 
hiive been before attempted ; and with a very heavy 
lead he reached 780 fathoms. The temperature at 
that depth was 26"" Fahrenheit^ while in the air it 
was 48°. Trial was now made of Dr Irving's appa- 
ratus^ which was considered completely successful^ 
inasmuch as it was found to produce a suffici^dt 
Quantity of perfectly good water either for drinking 
or cookings without any inconvenient eiqpense of 
fuel. This favourable opinion has not been con- 
ililned by nautical experience; and the praqtiee^ 
dhiefly, we believe, from the quantity of fuel requir- 
ed, has never come into general use. 

On the 27th June the navigators found themselves 
fn the latitude of the southern part of Spitzber- 
gen, without any appearance either of ice or land. 
On the 29th they saw the shore, and stood close in 
with it. This coast ^^ appeared to be neidier habtt- 
able nor accessible ; for it was formed by high bar- 
ren black rocks, without the least mark of vege- 
tation ; in many places bare and pointed ; in other 
parts covered with snow, appearing even above 
the clouds : the valleys between the high diffs were 
Ailed with snow and ice. TYvft ^toe^RfcX^wM liave 
suggested the idea of ]|^TpeX\ia^^wm\ftx> V^^^^ 
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mildness of the weather, the smooth water, bright 
sunshine, and constant daylight, given a cheerful- 
ness and novelty to the whole of this striking and ro* 
mantic scene." The mariners enjoyed fine weather 
in sailing along this bold and lofty coast, and me^ 
sured the height of several of the mountains, one of 
which was found to be 4500 feet. On the 30th June 
they learned from the master of a Greenland vessel, 
that the ice lay sixteen leagues off to the westward, 
and that one Dutch and two English ships had 
been lost in the course of the season. 

In the first days of July, Captain Phipps con- 
tinued to steer along the coast of Spitzbergen, pass- 
ing several Greenland ships busily engaged in the 
fishery. On the 4th he came to Magdalena Hpek, 
near which he landed, and began observations upon 
the variation of the compass, which were spon inter, 
rupted by a thick fog. Being informed by the 
Rockingham Greenland ship, that the ice Vas ten 
leagues off Hakluyt's Headland, he determined to 
steer for that north-western extremity of Spitzb^- 
gen. On the 5th, as he was avoiding certain islands 
off Danes Gat, something white was seen amid the 
mist, and a noise was heard as of surf breaking 
upon the shore. The commander, desiring the Car- 
cass to keep close to him, determined to stand for it, 
and see what it was. Ere long, amid thick fog, the 
crews saw an object on their bow, partly black, and 
partly covered with snow, which they at first mis- 
took for islands, but which soon proved to be the 
main body of the ice, on which wind and sea were 
beating with violence, and from which they could 
not have escaped^ except by constant diange qf tack^ 
and by the utmost alertness of offiLcei^ ^xk^^iskssi. 
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^.Gaptain Phippa^ finding himaelf now iqion} 
i|uun northem ke, and being in^nrmed that il eau^ 
teypded, unbrokeny to the north-wesl, determined ta^ 
n|OYe eastward^-*^ direction seldom taken by tbe^ 
^^^e-fishers/ and where he hoped to find- sconce* 
opening to them unknown. €k)ntiniiing to work 
hifi way against the wind^ between Uie ioe and the 
l^d» he passed first Hakluyt's Headland^ then^^ 
Y§ge\ Sang, jtnd on the 7th found himself approachJ < 
b^ the bold pinnacle of Cloven Cliff, — a remarkable ; 
prpQijontory, named from its resemblance to a doYenf 
hoof, and which, from its perpendicular finm, ir 
n^^er covered with snow. Here/as the fiidecitj 
mioses increaaed la number and size, and freeh ie&i 
vrm forming m the surface of the sea, the offieevsir 
and. men, after full deliberation, concluded it vaiBi'^ 
to>iittein(pt penetrating in this direction. They weram 
&l^her discoiun^d, by considering that this .wasF 
n^urly the = plaee in which all previous navigatora^f 
hud been checked in their efforts to reach the Pola^ii 
CSaptain Phippe therefore determined to stand tatthBv^ 
wcistward, cherishing some hopes of a passage' iiii'^1 
that direction. He had a dreary run, immersed in 
fo^ so thick, that the ships, even when very neary 
oppid not see «ach other. A number of the crew/>l 
nc^witihstandioig^ an extra allowance of wine andn 
spijfits> betatne affected with rheumatic colds andT 
paan in the^lxNies. Having made ten degrees totber^ 
wtstwafdi without the least appearance of an o^mbi^ 
ing> 'the>comniandet determined again to try the eastern 
ia the hofMa that the continuance of waraa weather;* 
migbt haive diifiolved thebarriert whidi had Idrratf-^ 
l^JDaiBested his pcogress. Oil theJ^^' J^y theiBftVd4)d 
gdtMSTWflreaji^n iiiv^et^einityraCffloffitttCyiff^iaildw 






foiiiid a food iiai)K>iir on the island, to "vdiichit^is 
attached by a narrow isthmus. Here they obtain^ 
abundance of water^ and^ notwithstanding the fogl' 
OMde some important celestial observations; taking' 
the bearings and altitudes of the principal objects oH' 
the coast. In endeavouring to push on, however^^ 
Ciqytain Phipps was again stopped at nearly th^^ 
same point as before; finding the ice locked iA wit!^- 
the land^ and no passage either to the east or nortill.' 
He turned onee nioi^C' in despair westward) and kepff 
dose to the madii ice, pushing into all its o^niM 
i^gs, some of which j being nearly two leagues longV' 
afibf^ded hopes > of a jfiassage; but they proved to^' 
b6)oniy icCi-bays. Neu* Hakluyt's Headland the^ 
slaps suffered a severe pressure between a looser 
fragment of ide and the main body. The com^^i^ 
mmder ndw found it very unsafe to proceed bc^re 
anreasteiily wind, which brought in all the lodS6^ 
pieedSf anddrove them against the great masi^i njiakai^ 
inglit resemble a rocky shore; and it proved bdtli^^ 
eanbr^and safer to sail against the wind. Captain^ 
Phipps resolved, in ^ite of repeated repulses, tov 
nnke uaot^er effort to the eastward ; and this timet} 
heiliad .scmie success. Making way throiigh the^** 
loose; fragments, he came to an open sea, stretching^) 
n<irth.e8St> which inspired the most flattering hopelu it 
The coast was neither so lofty nor exhibited the{^ 
saide dark monotoned aspect as the <me he had jostiq 
passed; th^ tints, being more varied and having/^ 
more of the natural colour of earth, had caused then 
early navigators to give to different points theftankesu 
of Red Beadi, Red Hill, and Red CiifL M iemgtikti 
heiFeMhed/Mdf&tt,ian island k>w anwl &!/ eo^er ed(l 
witii6nttiti^]!MML)fl^^lBS{dfitwi)d fUwL . ^meaIiitgm&^ 
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two days longer to sail through an open sea^ meet- 
ing only loose floating masses^ tiU^ on the 27th^ 
he was stopped by the main body of the ice ly- 
ing east and west. He then coasted it to the east- 
ward^ pushing the ship^ by a press of sail^ into the 
icy bays or openings^ notwithstanding the large 
loose pieces by which these were encumbered. On 
the 29th July the expedition reached a low flat 
idand^ larger than Moffen^ clothed with moss^ and 
filled with deer and various animals. They found 
on the shore large fir-trees^ some 70 feet long^ part- 
ly torn up by the roots, partly cut down by the axe, 
. and fiishioned into different shapes, but all perfectly 
entire. Two of the officers engaged in an encounter 
with a walrus, from which they came off with little 
honour. The animal being single, was wounded in 
the first instance ; but he immediately plunged into 
the deep, and came up with a large body of his fel- 
lows, who made a united attack upon the boat, 
wrested an oar from one of the m^i, and had nearly 
overset her, when another boat from the Carcass, un- 
der the command of Nelson, came to her relief. 

From the point which the discoverers had now 
reached, they saw that remote peninsula of Spitz- 
bergen which the Dutch call North-east-land^ and 
beyond it the range of the Seven Islands. The ioe, 
however, began to gather round them, and Captain 
Lutwidge, on mounting the top of a high island, saw 
to the east and north-east one continued frozen sur- 
&ce, bounded only by the horizon. The ships were 
now becalmed amid a beautiful and picturesque 
scene ; the inmiense field of ice being covered with 
snow, except that some pools of water were coated 
with a thin newly-formed crust. The mariners 
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attempted in vain to make any sensible progiess 
eastward ; the ice closed fast^ and no opening was 
anywhere seen^ except for about a mile and a half 
round the ships. The pilots^ who had never before 
proceeded so far^ were seriously alarmed lest they 
should be beset. Nor were their fears groundless^ 
for next day the ships were frozen in faster than ever, 
not having room to turn, while the passage by which 
they had entered from the westward had entirely 
closed up behind them. The adventurers had then no 
room for farth^ consideration^ but how to extricate 
themselves and return home. They began sawing 
through deep ice, where it was sometimes twelve 
feet thick ; and these laborious efforts only enabled 
them to move three hundred yards westward ; while 
the ma». within which they were enclosed was nm. 
ing eastward, carr3ring them along with it. In these 
circumstances. Captain Phipps conceived no time 
was to be lost in putting out the boats and dragging 
them over the ice, with the view of reaching the 
Dutch ships, which usually began about this time 
to direct their course homewards. On the 7th 
August the boats were got forward two miles ; and 
the commander, on his returning to the ships, find- 
ing the ice round them a little more open, caused 
all sails to be set, by which means they were made 
to move forward, though slowly, and still counter- 
acted by the drift-ice. Being favoured^ however, by 
moist and foggy weather, their progress became 
more rapid. They came up with the boats, and 
took them in ; and on the 10th, having a brisk gale 
from the north-east, they forced the ships throu^ 
all obstacles, though not williout sustaining many 
heavy strokes, and breaking the idiank <tf their best 
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bawer«anchor ; but about noon tiiey found diem* 
•elves in the open sea. •> 

Being thus delivered from their greatest fear^ th^ 
Desired to the harbour of Smeerenberg ibr rest and 
refreshment. In its vicinity they admired a viery 
Ib^fty icebergs which presented to the sea a perpenu 
^ieular face nearly 300 feet high^ of a fine lights 
gl^n colour^ and down which a cascade was pouring. 
^^iThe black mountains^ white snow^ and beautifiil 
CKrfour of the ice^ made a very romantic and uncom^ 
men picture." A large fragment^ which had fall- 
ciDi into the sea^ floated out^ and grounded in twenty- 
lour fathoms : it stood fifty feet high^ and was of the 
aione beautiful colour as the iceberg. 
' Captain Phipps^ before quitting the Polar world, 
made some general remarks on the f^enomena whidi 
it presents. He. observed always a great swell near 
the edge of the ice ; but^ whenever he was enclosed 
among its loose firagments, the sea was perfectly 
smooth. According to Hudson^ the green waten 
were fi'ee from ice, which was found only in the blue ; 
but no ground was now seen for this distinction, 
nor does there probably exist any. Marten de. 
scribed the sun at midnight as resembling the moon 
in^appearance ; but our observers could see no dif- 
forence, except what arose from its being lower in 
the heavens. 

On the 19th August, Captain Phipps weighed for 
England, and on the 24th was somewhat surprised by 
the sight of Jupiter, no star having for a long time 
been visible amid the perpetual light of the northern 
sky. After passing Shetland on the 7th September, 
he met with a smes of very heavy gales, during 
which he lost three \k».\&, %TidL^%& c^X^^^^o tihrow 
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two guns ^verboiml. However^ having reached Or- 
fordness on the 24th^ he proceeded "without farther 
itifficulty to the Nore. 

The result of this voyage^ which was considered 
as having been made under fair and even favour! 
able circumstances^ tended altogether to chill the 
hopes of penetrating nearer to the great northerh 
boundaries of the earth. It seemed that^ from the 
eightieth degree^ ice in one unbroken field stretch- 
ed to the Pole^ and that ite margin pres^ted^^an 
impenetrable wall to the navigators of the Gre^ii 
land Sea. Disappointed hope was followed) as usuaf^ 
by a suspension of interest ; and the norther^ realms 
had sunk almost into oblivion^ till the revival of tli6 
recent spirit of discovery. Public attention was first 
incalled to them by Mr Scoresby, who^ bred bs A. 
juractical whale-fisher^ had been nursed as it wei^ 
kadd the tempests and snows of the norths and had 
observed their aspects with an intelligent and^seieIl^ 
tific eye^ very unusual among those who pui^sue se 
rough and bustling a trade. .i 

In 1806 this gentleman made the nearest 6spi 
proach to the Pole that has ever yet been fully 
authenticated ; for the statements of the Dutch^ and 
other navigators^ who boast of having gone much 
nearer^ are subject to great doubt as to their obserii 
vations of latitude. Mr Scoresby was then aeting'ila 
mate under his father^ who commanded a Greenland 
^p. They at first proceeded by Jan Ma^en^ inik 
the western bight^ where the seal-fishery is ^carried 
OB ; but afterwards they changed their purpose^ and 
came round to the whaLei-bight. Th^y ifoilnd tlfe 
paters encumbered, evenin a low ktitude^bymueh 
bfok»n.ic€^» through vAdek tfae^ ifiAA!^1^Vs>^^''^H^ 
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without some danger. They then reached an open 
sea^ so extensive that its termination could not 
be discovered, and it was believed to extend four or 
^ve hundred square leagues. On proceeding nor^ 
ward, however, they soon arrived at a very close 
continuous field, consisting of bay-ioe compacted by 
drifting firagments. They pushed th^ way through 
it by the most laborious exertions, — ^towing, boring, 
warping, and mULdoUing, — a process which consists 
in the use of a sort of battering-ram. Having thus 
opened a path across a very extended barrier, they 
came, almost beyond hope, to an open sea, whi<^ 
appeared nearly unbounded, having only liie ice cm 
the south and the land on the east. Their object 
was to catch whales ; and, following their primary 
purpose, they chose a west-north-west direction. 
Swiftly crossing the short meridians of this parallel 
they soon passed from the 10th degree of east to 
the 8th degree of west longitude. Their latitude 
was 7^° 35', and the sea was still open on every 
side. As whales, however, were wanting, they 
dianged their tack, and ran east-north-east about 
300 miles, till they came to the 19th degree of east 
longitude ; and here they found themselves in lat. 81^ 
30^, being a degree higher than Phipps had reached, 
and* only about 500 geographical miles from the 
Pole. Had discovery been their object, they had 
now a brilliant opportunity ; and neither master nor 
mate would have been insensible to the glory of ac- 
quiring enlarged knowledge of these utmost boun. 
daries of the earth. But they had been fitted out 
by a mercantile body to bring home a cargo of 
D^ale-oil, and this solid purpose could not be post- 
pmed to the most \>ii\&ai\. «\^\^\Sssfii& q€ science. 
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The sea lay vast and open before them; but^ as it 
contained no whales^ it behoved them to steer 
their course backwards towards Hakluyt's Head, 
land^ in the vicinity of which they caught twenty, 
four of those valuable animals^ from which were 
extracted 216 tuns of oil. 

Mr Scoresby indulged his curiosity by landing on 
some of the insular tracts which fill the depths of thQ 
Polar sea^ and clambering up the lofty steeps which 
usually rise from their shores. Charles's Island^ or 
Fair Foreland^ at the north-west of Spitzbergen^ was 
the first Arctic ground on which he landed ; but the 
fog soon spread so thick^ that he could remark little 
except the immense multitude of birds which duster- 
ed around the rocks and precipices. Afterwards^ in 
1818^ he landed near Mitre Cape^ and undertook to 
reach the summit of that singularly insulated diff of 
which it consists. Much of the ascent was over frag, 
ments of rock so loose^ that the foot in walking slid 
back every step^ and the party could make no pro- 
gress but by the very laborious operations of run- 
ning and leaping. The continuance of frost appears 
to cause this extraordinary decomposition of the rocky 
substance. At one place they found a ridge so steep, 
that Mr Scoresby could seat himself across it as on 
the back of a horse. They reached the summit^ es- 
timated at 3000 feet high, about midnight, when 
the sun still shone bright on its snow-capped pin- 
nacle, causing such a rapid dissolution, that streams 
of water were flowing around them. It is con- 
sidered remarkable, that, in this frozen region, where, 
even at a moderate elevation, the mean annual tem- 
perature must be below the freezing-point, the high- 
est summits should put off their vnxit&t-i»^N«:nsL% 
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of snow^ in ^hich so many peaks^ botii €i the teau 
perate and of the torrid zones^ are perpetually ^ive- 
loped. It would appear^ however^ that during the 
short interval of continuous sununer-day^ the rays 
of the sun^ beating perpetually on the mountain, 
tops^ which are raised above the fogs that summnd 
the watery surface^ produce a degree of heat mxuk 
greater than corresponds with the latitude. Hen^e 
the general average of the year^ and especially the 
part which composes the long Arctic nighty must be 
marked by a fearful depression. 

The view from this summit is described by Mr 
Scoresby as equally grand^ extensive^ and beautiful. 
On the east side were two finely-sheltered bays ; 
while the sea^ unruffled by a single breeze^ formed 
an immense expanse to the west. The icebergs rear- 
ed their &ntastic forms almost on a level with . the 
summits of the mountains, whose cavities they filled, 
while the sun illumined, but could not dissolve theoL 
The valleys were enamelled with beds of snow and 
ice, one of which extended beyond reach of the eye. 
In the interior, mountains rose beyond mountains^ 
till they melted into distance. The cloudless cam^y 
above, and the position of the party themselves, <m 
the pinnacle of a rock, surrounded by tremendous 
precipices, conspired to render their situation equaUy 
singidar and sublime. If a fragment was detached; 
either spontaneously or by design, it bounded fix>m 
rock to rock, raising smoke at every blow, and 
setting numerous other fragments in motion, till, 
amid showers of stones, it reached the bottom of 
the mountain. The descent of the party waa moie 
difficult and perilous than the ascent. The stones 
sunk beneath their sUpa, ^si&ToVL^dQvni the moum^ 
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Ukk, and they were oMiged to walk abreast^ other- 
wise the foremost might have been overwhelmed 
under the masses which those behind him dislodged. 
Finally^ to the astonishment and alarm of the sailors 
beneath, Mr Scoresby and his companions, in a part 
of their descent, slid down an almost perpendicular 
wall of ice, and arrived in safety at the ships. The 
beaeh was found nearly covered with the nests of 
tams, ducks, and other tenants of the Arctic air, in 
same of which there were young, over whom the 
parents kept watch, and, by loud cries and vehement 
gestures, sought to defend them against the gulls 
and other predatory tribes hovering around. Se- 
vetcil sailors who had robbed these nests were fol- 
hmed to a considerable distance with loud and vio- 
lent Screams. 

Mr Scoresby, also, in 1817^ landed, and made an 
elecarsion on Jan Mayen's land. The most striking 
feiiture was the mountain Beerenberg, which rears 
its head 6870 feet above the sea; and, being seen to 
the distance of thirty or forty leagues, proves a con- 
spicuous landmark to the mariner. The first ob- 
ject which attracted the eye were three magni- 
ficent icebergs, which rose to a very great height, 
stretching from the base of Beerenberg to the water's 
edge. Their usual greenish-grey colour, diversified 
by snow-white patches resembling foam, and with 
Mack points of rock jutting out from the surface, 
gave them exactly the appearance of immense cas^ 
cades, which in falling had been fixed by the power 
of frost. A party ascended a mountain which com- 
posed only the base of Beerenberg, yet was itself 
1500 feet high. They were not long in discovering 
that the materials composing this eomveiv^^^ ^^\& 
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entirely volcanic. They trode only npon ashes, 
slag^ baked clay^ and scoriae ; and^ whenever these 
substances rolled under their feet^ the ground be. 
neath made a sound like that of empty metallic 
vessels or vaulted caverns. On the summit they 
discovered a spacious crater^ about 600 feet deep 
and 700 yards in diameter^ the bottom of which was 
filled with alluvial matter^ and which^ being sur- 
rounded by rugged walls of red clay half-baked^ had 
the appearance of a spacious castle. A sf»ing of 
water penetrated its side by a subterranean ca. 
vem^ and disappeared in the sand. No attempt 
was made to ascend Beerenberg, which towered 
in awful grandeur, white with snow, above the re- 
gion of the clouds; but at its feet was seen another cra- 
ter surrounded by an immense accumulation of cas- 
tellated lava. A large mass of iron was found, that 
had been smelted by the interior fires. The volca- 
no was at this time entirely silent, but Mr Scoresby 
next year saw smoke rising from it to a great height ; 
and the same phenomenon had, in 1818, been dis- 
cerned by Captain Gilyott of the Richard, who even 
remarked a shining redness like the embers of a 
large fire. 

The most important discoveries, however, effect- 
ed by Mr Scoresby, took place in 1822, when he 
sailed in the ship Baffin, of 321 tons and 50 men, for 
the whale-fishery. He departed fi*om Liverpool on 
the 27th March, and on the 28th passed the Mull of 
Cantyre, but immediately after encountered a vio- 
lent gale, which, blowing on this dangerous coast, 
obliged him to take shelter for ten days in Loch 
Ryan. This interval of leisure was improved, ac- 
^rding to hia \aud«b\^ cviaVsai, isst i^^ir^ioees of 
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scieiitific experiment ; and in this instance he had 
particularly in view the improvement of the chro- 
nometers used in navigation. On the 8th Apjril 
he again set sail; passed on the 10th the danger- 
ous rocks and islands of Skerivore^ west of Tiree ; 
and on the llth^ at noon^ saw the island of St 
-Kilda. On the 14th^ when only in lat. 64 deg. 
30 min.^ the cry was raised that ice was in sights 
and the mariners were soon invc^ved in its streams^ 
accompanied with the usual dense and deep obscu- 
rity of Arctic fogs. On the morrow they were stopped 
.by an extensive patchy which they spent several days 
in vainly attempting to double ; but at lengthy set- 
ting all sail on the ship^ they made their way through 
it in the course of an hour. They now proceeded 
northward with a fair wind^ observing the brilliant 
phenomenon of the Aurora Borealis^ and seeing the 
ocean covered with large quantities of drift-wood. 
On the 25th April, in lat. 75% they found themselves 
in the region of continued day, and being now in " a 
fishing latitude/' took out their boats, coiled their 
lines, and prepared the harpoons, lances, and other 
ai^ratus. On the 27th they reached the 80th de- 
gree, and were within ten miles of Hakluyt's Head- 
. land without having yet felt any frost. ; Continuing 
to approach the Pole, Mr Scoresby reached, on the 
. 28th, the main northern ice at the same point where 
it had been found by Lord Mulgrave. He proposed to 
run along it to the eastward, in hopes of reaching a 
good fishing station, but the state of the wind com- 
pelled him to turn in the opposite direction. On the 
6th May the first whale was taken. On the 9th 
a heavy gale from the north-east produced symptoms 
of oold^ similar to those felt in. tlxe esAxeisi^ ^«si. 
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Arctic winter; the skin adhering to metallic sub. 
stances ; water spilt within three feet of the cabin* 
fire converted into ice ; even a mug of good beer near* 
ly frozen at the very foot of the stove. Mr ScoreSp 
by's situation was painfid ; the sea was covered with 
such a dense stratum of frost-rime^ reaching to the 
height of 50 feet^ that nothing could be seen from 
the deck ; and he could not guide the ship without 
mounting the topmast^ where the view was clear, but 
the temperature was from 3 to 8 degrees below zen^ 
which the gale rendered m#st intensely piercing. 
Soon after, being involved in floating ice, he had a 
most difficult course to steer, though he observes tiiat, 
to a true navigator, the high exertion of nautical skill 
required to perform the continual evolutions and 
changes of course necessary amid floating ice is pro^ 
ductive of peculiar enjoyment ; and accordingly he 
extricated himself without any material damage. 

Mr Scoresby finding no whales in his present 
station, determined upon a change. For some time 
past these high latitudes, probably in consequence 
of having been so long fished, had become nearly 
unproductive, and the only good cargoes were ob- 
tained by penetrating through the ice to the eastern 
shores of Greenland. A trip in this quarter coin- 
cided with another object in which Mr Scoresby 
felt peculiar interest. The whole range of this coast 
was absolutely unknown, unless at a few points, 
which the Dutch had approached and named ; and 
it formed a continuous line with that on which the 
colonies of Old Greenland, the subject of much in- 
terest and controversy, were supposed to have been 
situated. 

In this oourae Mi ^cotes^>^ "q^^vxo^Q&i^bY strik- 
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ing instances of the refractive power of the Polar 
atmosphere^ when acting upon ice and other objects 
discerned through its medium. The rugged surface 
assumed the forms of castles^ obelisks^ and spires^ 
which here and there were sometimes so linked to- 
gether, as to present the semblance of an extensive 
and crowded city. At other times it resembled a 
forest of naked trees ; and Fancy scarcely required 
an effort to identify its varieties with the productions 
of human art ; — sculptured colossal forms, porticoes 
of rich and regular architecture, — even with the 
shapes of lions, bears, horses, and other animals. 
Ships were seen inverted, and suspended high in the 
air, and their hulls often so magnified as to resemble 
huge edifices. Objects really beneath the horizon 
were raised into view in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. It seems positively ascertained, that points in 
the coast of Greenland, not above 3000 or 4000 feet 
high, were seen at the distance of 160 miles. The 
extensive evaporation of the melting ices, with the 
unequal condensation produced by streams of cold 
air, are considered by Mr Scoresby as the chief sources 
of this extraordinary refraction. 

It was on the 8th of June that, in 74° 6' north 
latitude, a vast range of land was discovered, ex- 
tending from north to south about ninety miles, 
and of which the most northerly point was conclud- 
ed to be that named on the charts Gale Hamkes' 
Land, while the most southerly appeared to be 
Hudson's Hold-with-Hope. Mr Scoresby's ambi- 
tion, however, to mount some of its bold crags, 
which no European foot had ever trod, was defeated 
by the interposition of an impassable barrier of ice ; 
and a similar one having closed \a\)^\^<^>K£ESL;V^ 
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was obliged to sail back and forward for several days 
through a narrow channel. During this inter- 
val he had a good opportunity of takiiig the bear- 
ings and directions of this great line of coast. The 
latitude^ as given in the maps^ was tolerably cdr- 
rect^ and was indeed his only guide in tracing the 
positions; for the longitude^ after the most careful 
observation, was found to differ seven degrees from 
the best charts, and ten degrees from those usually 
supplied to the whale-fishers. This coast was gene- 
rally mountainous, rugged, and barren, bearing 
much resemblance to that of Spitzbergen, though 
less covered with snow. It could not be fully* ^ 
certained whether some low ground might not be in- 
terposed between the sea and the mountains ; hiii 
their aspect, and the general analogy of the Arctic 
shores, suggested the idea that these mighty cliffit 
dipped perpendicularly into the waves. ' 

Mr Scoresby followed the usual system of namiliff 
the prominent objects either after persons eminent m 
science or after his private Mends. The two prindpiil 
bays or inlets were designated from Captain Kat^ 
and Sir Walter Scott ; while two spacious forelands 
or projecting peninsulas, the former supposed to be 
an island, were assigned to Dr Wollaston and Sir 
Everard Home. Other bays and capes were bestow*- 
ed upon Sir Thomas Brisbane, Dr Bririkley, Coldnd 
Beaufoy, Dr Holland, Mr Herschel, and soihe'oif 
the author's personal friends. Afterwards, obtaining 
the view of some smaller bays to the south, he wftk 
enabled thus to compliment Sir Greorge Mackensdd^ 
Sir Charles Giesecke, Baron Humboldt, M. de' la 
Place, and M. Preycinet. ' ' '• 

Mr Score8"by now maA^ «^ iasw'dsv^si ^s^s^b^fkld 
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in search of whales^ of which he found no traces ii^ 
the vicinity of land. This change of purpose wa§ 
attended with a very distressing circumstance. WiU 
liJBun Carr^ one of his most expert harpooners^ and 
a fine active fellow, had struck a whale, which 
flew oflf with such rapidity, that the line was jerked 
out of its place, and threatened the sinking of the 
boat. Having snatched the rope to replace it in 
the proper position, he was caught by a sudden 
turn, instantly dragged overboard, and plunged 
under water to rise no more. The boat having at 
once righted itself, the sailors looked round and 
asked, " Where is Carr ?" One man only had 
seen him disappear, but so instantaneously, that he 
had merely missed the object, without being able to 
8^-y how. The distress and agitation of the survivors 
afforded the stricken whale a respite, of which he 
availed himself to effect his escape. Mr Scoresby, 
deeply distressed, took the opportunity next Lord's 
day of calling the attention of his crew to their own 
most important interests, and to their preparation 
fbr such a catastrophe as had befallen their comrade ; 
911 which occasion all the sailors seemed much af- 
fected. 

, About a month was passed in searching for whales 
at a little distance from the shore, and several of 
tf^ese animals, as well as narwals, were taken ; 
but BS they ceased to appear, it was resolved agaip 
to stand in for the land. On the 19th July the 
Qavigators came in view of a range of coast, of a very 
bold and peculiar character, extending about forty 
miles. It presented a mountain-chain from three 
to four thousand feet high, rising at once from t^e 
]]!l^ach in pre^cipitous cliffs, which terminated in ivvosl- 
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beriesfl peaks^ cones^ and pynunids^ with sharp and 
nigged rocks ever3rwhere jutting out firom their sides. 
From oneof the mountains rose six or seven tall paral- 
lel chinmeys, ahove each other; one of whidi, crown- 
ed with two vertical towers^ was called Church 
Mount. This coast received the name of Liverpool ; 
while to the mountains was given that of Rdscoe. 
The range of shore terminated at Cape Hodgson; 
beyond which, however, steering south-west, they 
descried three other promontories, to which were 
successively given the names of Cape Lister, Cape 
Swainson, and Cape Tobin. Here Mr Scoresby took, 
for the first time, the opportunity of landing, wh«i 
he found the beach much lower than that farther 
to the north, and consisting in a great measure of 
loose stony hills. After some examination, he came, 
near Cape Swainson, to an enclosure formed by pa- 
lallel walls, similar to those which the Esquimaux 
construct for their summer huts, and within which 
were hollow structures like bee-hives, such as they 
use for stores. A narrow scrutiny showed remains 
of fuel, charred drift-wood, half-burnt moss and 
ashes ; which last was considered as indicating the 
place to have been occupied at no distant period. 
There were also found instruments of wood and bone, 
one of them tipped with iron. 

Resuming their course at sea, and still holding 
south-westward, there now appeared a spacious inlet, 
to which, in looking upwards, no termination could 
be seen. Mr Scoresby, while penetrating this inlet, 
discovered another sound branching to the northward, 
behind the Liverpool coast, and supposed to form 
it into an island. The opposite shore of this entrance 
was named Jameson's li^3vi> isoim the eminent 
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professor of natural history at Edinburgh. Beyond 
Cape Hooker^ the southern point of Jameson's Land, 
another large inlet stretched towards the norths to 
which was given the name of Captain Basil Hall. It 
had every appearance of converting Jameson's Land 
also into an island. The coast to the westward of this 
last approach received the name of Milne's Land. 
Between Cape Leslie^ the northern point of Milne's 
Land^ and Cape Stevenson^ on the opposite shore^ 
the original opening continued to stretch into the 
interior^ without any appearance of a termination. 
Combining this observation with the position >of 
Jacob's Bight in the same latitude on the western 
coast, which Sir Charles Giesecke traced to the 
height of 150 miles, where it opened into a sort of 
inland sea, there appeared a strong presumption, 
that, instead of the continuous mass of land which 
our maps represent, Greenland composes only ui 
immense archipelago of islands. To this great inlet, 
the entrance of which was bounded by Cape Tol»n 
on the north, and Cape Brewster on the south, Mr 
Scoresby gave the name of his father, though pos- 
terity will probably be apt to associate with him- 
self the name of ^^ Scoresby's Sound." 

These coasts, especially that of Jameson's Land, 
were found richer in plants and verdure than any 
others seen by our navigator within the Arctic 
drde, and almost meriting the appellation of Green, 
land. The grass rose in one place to a foot in height, 
and there were meadows of several acres that appear- 
ed nearly equal to any in England. Nowhere could 
a human being be discovered; but everywhere 
there were traces of recent and even frequent in- 
habitation. At the foot of a range of cli&) \»&ssl^ 
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after Mr NeiU^ secretary to the Weraerian Sodety, 
were several hamlets of some extent. The hyts 
appear to have been winter-abodes^ not constructed 
ct snow-slabs like those of the Esquimaux of Hud* 
son's Bay^ but resembling those of the Greenlanders, 
dug deep in the ground^ entered by a long winding 
passage or fimnel^ and roofed with a wooden frame 
overlaid with moss and earth. The mansion had 
thus the appearance of a slight hillock^ and seemed 
quite an underground habitation. Near the ham- 
lets were excavations in the earthy serving as 
graves^ where implements of huntings found along 
with the bones of the deceased^ proved the pre- 
valence here of the general belief of savage na*. 
ture^ that the employments of man in the fiitiue 
life will exactly resemble those of the present There 
was one wooden coffin^ whidi the author was will* 
ing to believe might n^ark a renmant of European 
colonization. It was thought singular^ that the dwelU 
ers on this coast should have been recently so nu- 
merous> and yet not one of them left; but pro- 
bably these were winter-quarters^ while during the 
summer the natives had repaired into the in- 
terior^ where they might find those land-animals 
whidi retreat to the southward during the more 
rigorous season. 

On emerging from this large sound and proceeding 
southward^ Mr Sooresby discovered another continue 
ous range of coasts which afforded to him a bay to be 
named after Mr Wallace^ and three capes after Messrs 
Russell^ Pillans^ and Graham^ eminent professors in 
the university of Edinburgh ; also an island named 
after Captain Manby ; another after Dr Henry, and 
a iQiipe after Mr D^ton, Vvio ^Vm^goi&Ml chemists 
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at Manchester ; also another cape after Dr John Bar^' 
day of Edinburgh. 

Disappointed as to any appearance of whales em 
this coasts Mr Scoresby again steered out to sea 
and to the northward. Icebergs surrounded him; 
amounting at one place to the number of five bun- 
dred. This course brought him in a few days within 
sight of lands stretching more northerly than those 
recently surveyed, and connecting them with the 
others which he had first discovered. There appear^ 
ed two large territories, seemingly insular, to which 
were given the names of Canning and Traill. Be-i 
tween them was a most spacious inlet, honouired with 
the name of Sir Humphrey Davy. On penetrating 
this opening there arose several points of land, pro- 
bably islands, which afforded a range of mountains, 
made commemorative of Werner, the celebrated geo- 
logist ; a smaller ridge was assigned toDr Fleming; 
after which were appropriated Capes Biot, Buache, 
Carnegie. He landed on Traill Island, and with in- 
credible toil clambered to the top of a hill, where he 
hoped to have found a small plain containing a few 
spiecimens of Arctic vegetation ; but this summit 
was steeper than the most narrowly-pitched roof of 
a house, and, had not the opposite side been a little 
smoother, he would have found much difficulty in 
sliding down. Beyond Traill Island, and separated 
from it by a considerable inlet named after Lord 
Mountnorris, was another coast ; the pointed extreJ 
mity of which received the name of Captain Parry; 
This promontory being at no great distance from Cap^ 
Freycinet, whidi had been seen in the first survey; 
th^re was thus completed the observation 6f a range 
of four hundred miles of coast, formetlf Vmsrvm Qt\^ 
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by the most imperfect rumours and notices^ and 
which might therefore be strictly considered as a new 
discovery. 

Mr Scoresby afterwards approached more closely 
to Canning Island^ and penetrated a sound between 
it and the main^ connected apparently with Hurry's 
Inlets and where he gave names to Capes Allani 
Elrusenstem^ and Buch. 

Our navigator would have been happy to ex- 
amine more of the Greenland coasts having on one 
occasion had a fair prospect of being able to run 
southward to Cape Farewell ; but the ship was not 
his own^ and his destination being to catch whales^ 
compelled him to turn in another direction. He had 
met hitherto with much disappointment in this pur- 
suit ; and^ the season being far advanced^ was ap- 
prehensive of being obliged to return with a defi- 
cient cargo. But on the 15th of August numerous 
whales appeared round the ship: of these five 
were struck and three taken^ which at once ren- 
dered the ship fuXUfiahedy and placed him among 
the successful adventurers of the year. He could 
return^ therefore, with satisfactory feelings; and the 
pleasure of the voyage homeward was only alloyed 
by the occurrence of a violent storm oflf Lewis, in 
which Sam Chambers, one of the most esteemed of 
his sailors, was washed overboard. 

To these discoveries of Mr Scoresby some addi- 
tions were made next year by Captain Clavering, 
who was employed by the Admiralty to convey 
Captain Sabine to different stations in the Arctic 
sea, for the purpose of making observations on the 
comparative length of the pendulum as affected by 
the principle oi attnkdVoix. 
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Captain Clavering sailed on the 3d May^ (1323^) 
and on the 2d June arrived at Hammerfest^ where 
he landed Captain Sabine -with the tents and instru^ 
ments. The observations being completed^ he sailed 
on the 23d^ reached the northern coast of Spitzber. 
gen^ and fixed on a small island between Vogel Sang 
and Cloven Cliff for farther scientific operations. 
While Captain Sabine was employed upon the island^ 
he endeavoured to push into a more northern la- 
titude ; but, after great exertion, he could not reach 
beyond 80° 20'. Accompanied by the former, whom 
he had now rejoined, and whose observations were 
completed, he left this coast on the 22d July^ and 
steered for the eastern shores of Greenland, of which 
he came in view on the 5th August. The scene ap. 
peared the most desolate he had ever beheld. The 
mountains rose to the height of several thousand feet, 
without a vestige of vegetation, or the appearance 
of any living creature on the earth or in the air. 
Even the dreary waste of Spitzbergen appeared a 
paradise to this. He landed Captain Sabine and the 
scientific apparatus on two islands detached from the 
eastern shore of the continent, which he called the 
Pendulum Islands, and of which the outermost point 
is marked by a bold headland, rising to the height 
of 3000 feet. 

While Captain Sabine was employed in his course 
of observations. Captain Clavering surveyed a part 
of the coast which lay to the northward, being the 
first which Mr Scoresby saw. It was at some dis- 
tance, with an icy barrier interposed ; but was found 
indented with deep and spacious bays, suspected 
even to penetrate so far as to convert all this 
range of coast into a clustei of \^%<^ S!^«dA&» ^^Xsfc 
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inlet, which the former navigator had assigned to 
'Sir Walter Scott, was believed by Glavering to 
.be that discovered by the Dutch mariner Gale 
Hamkes ; but we have not ventured to remove this 
last from the more northerly position fixed by Mr 
Scoresby. Other openings which occurred in proceed- 
ing towards the north were named, by the Captain, 
Foster's Bay, Ardincaple and Roseneath Inlets ; and 
he saw bold and high land still stretching in this 
direction as far as the seventy-sixth degree- of lati^ 
tude. 

In regard to the natives. Captain Clavering was 
more fortunate than his predecessor, who saw only 
their deserted habitations. On landing at a poiot 
on the southern coast of Sir Walter Scott's In- 
let, he received intelligence oi Esquimaux having 
been seen at the distance of a mile, and hastened 
thither with one of his officers. The natives on 
seeing them immediately ran to the top of some 
rocks; but the English advanced, made friendly 
signs, deposited a mirror and a pair of worsted mit- 
tens at the foot of the precipice, and then retired. 
The Esquimaux came down, took these articles, and 
carried them away to the place of their retreat ; but 
they soon allowed the strangers to approach and 
accost them, though their hands when shaken were 
found to tremble violently. By degrees confidence 
was established, and they followed the English 
to their own tent, five feet high and twelve in 
circumference, composed of wood and whalebone. 
Their aspect and conformations, their boats and im- 
plements, exactly corresponded to those observed by 
Captains Parry and Lyon in Hudson's Bay. A 
child, after being ^VgeivXVj <^<eax^ oC Us thick 
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ooating of dirt and oil^ was found to have a tawny 
copper-coloured skin. The natives were astonished 
and alarmed beyond measure by the eflFect of fire- 
arms. A seal being shot^ one of them was sent to 
fetch it. He examined it all over till he found the 
hole made by the ball, when, thrusting his finger into 
it, he set up a shout of astonishment, dancing and 
capering in the most extravagant manner. Another 
was prevailed upon to fire a pistol ; but instantly on 
hearing the report, started and ran back iato the tent. 

The observations were not completed till the be- 
ginning of September, when the season was too late 
to allow Captain Clavering to gratify his wish of 
making a run to the northward. Nor did he extri- 
cate himself from the ice without some severe shocks ; 
yet, after spending six weeks at Drontheim, he en- 
tered the Thames in the middle of December. 

We have departed somewhat from the regular 
order of time, for the purpose of giving in a con- 
nected view the observations and discoveries of Mr 
Scoresby, and the additions to them by Captain Cla- 
vering. Meantime, however, another grand attempt 
had been made to explore the depths of the Polar sea. 
Combined with Captain Ross's mission in search of 
the north-west passage, the Dorothea and Trent were 
placed imder the command of Captain Buchan, with 
the view of pushing direct to the Pole, and endea- 
vouring not only to reach that grand boundary, but 
to pass across it to India, — a voyage which, from the 
relative position of these two parts of the globe, would 
have been much shorter by this route than by any 
other. It was contended by the supporters of this 
undertaking, that the failures of Hudson, Potherby, 
and Phipps^ had occurred in conae^vyveftRfe ^1 ^«a 
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being entangled in the winding shores and bays of the 
northern coast of Spitzbergen ; that the producticm 
of ice took place chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
land ; and that^ by keeping decidedly in the midst of 
the ocean^hannel^ navigators would^ instead of a 
boundless and unbroken fields find an open and 
navigable sea. 

Captain Buchan having set out early in the season 
of 1818, came on the 27th May in view of Cherie 
Island. Without pausing there, he stretched along 
the western coast of Spitzbergen, to the eightieth de- 
gree of north latitude, where he encountered a severe 
storm, which separated his vessels for a time, and 
obliged them to seek shelter in Magdalena Bay. 
On the 10th June he met several Greenland ships, 
and was informed by the masters, that in the great 
sea to the westward, to which he had looked with 
the greatest hope, the ice was completely impene- 
trable. He determined, therefore, to turn Hak*- 
luyt's Headland, and proceed north-eastward in the 
track ultimately followed by Lord Mulgrave. On his 
way he was soon completely beset, being henmied 
in by fields of ice ten or twelve miles in circum- 
ference, amid which icebergs rose in the rudest and 
most fantastic forms, appearing like specks in a 
boundless plain of alabaster. On the 26th June the 
navigators reached Fair Haven, situated between 
Vogel Sang and Cloven Cliff. Being detained here for 
aome time, they foimd numerous herds of the walrus 
and the deer, and killed, after hard combats, several 
of the former, one weighing a ton; while of the latter 
they despatched with ease from forty-five to fifty, 
the average weight of which was 1201bs. Being at 
length unable to moveiorN%x^,^^^ ^E^bfihsd the la- 
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titude of 80° 20!, where they were beset for three 
weeks. On the 29th July, the Dorothea was again 
brought into open water ; but on the 30th she was 
exposed to a tremendous gale, which blew her upon 
the main body of the ice, with a force which she was 
linable to resist. In this awful situation, the crew 
having no time to deliberate, determined to turn the 
helm so that the wind might drive the ship's head 
into the ice, where, it was possible, they might find a 
secure lodgment even amid this fearful tempest. The 
helm was so placed, and a solemn awe impressed 
the mariners during the few moments which were 
to decide, whether the Dorothea was to be safely 
moored, or to be dashed to pieces. She struck with 
a terrible shock, which was repeated frequently 
in the course of half an hour. By that time she 
had forced her way more than twice her own length 
into the body of the ice, where she remained im- 
moveably fixed. By and by the gale moderated, and 
she was again brought into an open sea; but she 
had been so shattered, and the water entered by 
such numerous leaks, that scarcely any efibrt could 
preserve her from sinking. Next morning, however, 
being fine, the crew with much difficulty worked her 
round to the harbour of Smeerenberg. There she 
was so far refitted as to be able in the beginning of 
September to take the sea, and on the 10th October 
came in view of the coast of £ngland, near Flam- 
borough Head. 

No forther attempt was made to reach the Pole 
in ships ; but, after a certain interval, a plan was 
devised to push towards that grand boundary in 
vehicles wafted over the frozen surfisuse of the ocean. 
It was Mr Scoresby by whom this 8c\i^m<& ^«» ^x«X 

3. 
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suggested. In a memoir read to the Wemerian So- 
ciety^ he endeavoured to prove that such a journey 
was neither so visionary nor so very perilous as it 
might appear to those who were unacquainted with 
the Arctic regions. The Polar sea in some meridians 
would^ he doubted not^ present one continued sheet 
of ice ; the inequalities of which^ if tolo^bly smooUi^ 
would oppose no insurmountable barrier. Intervals 
of open water would be more troublesome ; yet the 
vehicle^ being made capable of serving as a boat^ 
might either sail across^ or make a dreuit round 
them. This conveyance^ he remarked^ ought to be 
a sledge formed of those light materials used by the 
Esquimaux in the construction of their boats^ and 
drawn either by rein-deer or dogs. The former ani- 
mals are so fleets that^ in &vourable circumstances^ 
they might go and return in £L fortnight^ while the 
best dog-team would require five or six weeks ; tiie 
latter^ however, would be more tractable, and better 
fitted for skimming over thiin or broken ice. Though 
the cold would be very severe, yet as no very alarm- 
ing increase occurred between the seventieth and 
eightieth degrees of latitude, there was little ground 
to apprehend that in the other ten degrees, reaching 
to the Pole, it should become insupportable. For 
provisions were recommended portable soups, potted 
meats, and other substances, which, with littie 
weight, contained much nourishment. 

These suggestions did not for a considerable time 
attract attention ; but at length Captain Parry, alter 
his three brilliant voyages to the north-west, finding 
reason to suspect that his farther progress in that di- 
rection was hopeless, turned his enterprising views 
elsewhere, and coueJCVN^^Ni^^ vsE^VdsnsLof penetrat- 
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ing over the frozen sea to the Pole. Combining Mr 
Scoresby's ideas with his own observations^ and with 
a series of reflections derived by Captain Franklin 
from his extensive experience^ Captain Parry form- 
ed and submitted to the Lords of the Admiralty the 
plan of an expedition over the Polar ite. Their 
Lordships having referred t|;iis proposal to the coun- 
cil and committee of the Royal Society^ and receiv- 
ed a fitvourable report as to the advantages which 
science might derive from such a journey^ applied 
themselves with their usual alacrity to supply the 
Captain with every thing which could assist him 
in this bold undertaking. The Hecla was em- 
ployed to carry him as far as a ship could go^ and 
with her were sent two boats^ to be dragged or na- 
vigated^ according to circumstances^ along the un- 
known and desolate expanse between Spitsbergen 
and the Pole. These boats^ being built of successive 
thin planks of ash^ fir^ and oak^ with sheets of water- 
proof canvass and stout felt interposed^ united the 
greatest possible degree of strength and elasticity. 
The interior was made capacious and flat-floored^ 
somewhat as in troop-boats^ and a runner attached 
to each side of the keel fitted Ihem to be drawn along 
the ice like a sledge. Wheels were also taken on 
boards in case their use should be found practic- 
able. 

The adventurers startedearly. Onthe27thMarch^ 
1827> they were towed down the river by the Comet 
steam-boat^ and on the 4th April weighed from the 
Nore. On the 19th they entered the fine harbour 
of Hammerfest in Norway^ where they remained 
two or three weeks^ and took on board eight rein- 
deer^ with a quantity of picked moB&toT\k<^\x'^'E«s'(SGk- 
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der. Quitting Norway on the 11th May^ they soon 
found themselves among the ice^ and met a number 
of whale-ships. On the 13th they were in view of 
Hakluyt's Headland^ when the Captain endeavour, 
ed to push his way to the north-east in the track of 
Phipps. The vessel, however, was soon complete- 
ly beset, and even enclosed in a large floe, which 
carried her slowly eastward along with it. As every 
day was now an irretrievable loss. Captain Parry be- 
came impatient in the extreme, and formed a plan to 
push pff northward, leaving the ship to find a bar- 
hour for herself, where he trusted on his return to 
trace her out. But the survey of the route in the 
proposed direction was most discouraging. In conse. 
quence of some violent agitation in the preceding sea- 
son, the ice had been piled up in innumerable hum- 
mocks, causing the sea to resemble a stone-mason's 
yard, except that it contained masses six times lar- 
ger. This state of the surface, which would have 
rendered it impossible to drag the boats more than a 
mile in the day, was foimd to prevail for a consider- 
able space with little interruption. The current 
meantime continued to carry the ship, with the floe to 
which it was attached^ slowly to the eastward, till it 
brought her into shoals in the vicinity of ice, where 
she groimded in six fathoms; after which Captain 
Parry felt it quite out of the question to leave 
her till she was lodged in a secure harbour. He 
worked on gradually, however, to the east and 
north, passing Walden Island, and obtaining a full 
view of the Seven Islands ; but here the sea was 
covered, with one unbroken land-floe attached to 
ail the shores, which destroyed every hope of find- 
ijQg a harbour among Wveia^ S^ssxkd&, No choice was 
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then left but to steer back, for the coast of Spitzber- 
gen, where he unexpectedly lighted on a very excel- 
lent harbour^ named by him Hecla Cove, and which 
proved to be part of the bay to whicli an old Dutch 
chart had given the name of Treurenberg. It was 
now the 20th of Jime, and the best of the season 
had been spent in beating backwards and forwards 
on these ice-boimd shores; he therefore resolved, 
without farther delay, to prosecute the main object 
of his enterprise. Scarcely hoping to reach the Pole, 
he determined, at all events, to push as far north as 
possible. He took with him seventy-one days' pro- 
vision, consisting of pemmican, (beef dried and 
pounded,) biscuit, cocoa, and rum. Spirits of wine, 
as the most portable and concentrated fuel, was alone 
used for that purpose. There were provided changes 
of warm clothing, thick fur-dresses for sleeping in, 
and strong Esquimaux boots. The rein-deer and also 
the wheels were given up at once as altogether useless 
in the present rugged state of the ice ; but four sledges, 
constructed out of the Esquimaux snow-shoes, proved 
very convenient for dragging along the baggage. 

On the 22d Jime the expeditionary party quitted 
the ship, and betook themsefves to the boats amid 
the cheers of their associates. Although all the shores 
were still frozen, they had an open sea, csAm and 
smooth as a mirror, through which they sailed slowly 
but agreeably with their loaded vessels. After pro- 
ceeding thus for about eighty miles, they reached, 
not, as they had hoped, the main body of the ice, 
but a surface intermediate between ice and water. 
This could neither be walked nor sailed over, but 
was to be passed by the two methods alternately. 
However, on such a strange aii4 petiiaxia^vaiLHX^Qfe- 
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hoved them to land^ in order to commence their k- 
horioiis and monotonous journey towards the Pole. 
Captain Parry describes in an interesting ma];mer 
the singular mode of travelling to which they were 
compelled to adhere. The first step was to convert 
night into day ; to begin their journey in the even- 
ing and end it in the morning. Thus^ while^ they 
had quite enough of lights they avoided the snow- 
glare and the blindness whidi it usually produces; 
they had the ice drier and harder beneath them; 
and they enjoyed the greatest warmth^ when it was 
most wanted, during the period of sleep : they were 
<mly a little annoyed by frequent and denser fogs. 
Thus their notions of night and day became in- 
verted. They rose in what they called the morn- 
ing, but which was really late in the evening, 
and having performed their devotions, break^Bisted 
on warm cocoa and biscuit. They then drew on 
their boots, usually either wet or hard frozen ; and 
which, though perfectly dried, would have been equal- 
ly soaked in fifteen minutes. The party then tra- 
velled five or six hours, and a little after midnight 
stopped to dine. They now performed an equal 
journey in what was called the afternoon ; and in 
the evening, that is, at an advanced morning hour, 
halted as for the night. They then applied them- 
selves to obtain rest and comfort, put on dry stock- 
ings and fur-boots, cooked something warm for sup- 
per, smoked their pipes, told over their exploits, and, 
forgetting the toils of the day, enjoyed an interval 
of ease and gaiety. Then, wrapping themselves in 
their fur-cloaks, they lay down in the boat, rather 
too close together ^^Tba^a, but with very tolerable 
comfort. The aounA. ol %. \svi^^ T«vsaft^ >&l^^ «.t 
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night to their breakfast of cocoa^ and to a repetition 
of the same round. 

The progress for several days was most slow and 
laborious. The floes were small^ exceedingly roughs 
and with interposed lanes of water^ which could 
not be crossed without unloading the boats. It was 
commonly necessary to convey these and the stores 
by two stages^ when the sailors^ being obliged to re- 
turn fo^ the second portion^ had to go three times 
over the same ground; sometipes they were obliged to 
make three stages^ and thus to pass over it five times. 
There fell as much rain as they had experienced du- 
ring the whole course of seven years in a lower lati- 
tude. A great deal of the ice over which they tra- 
velled was formed into numberless irregular needle, 
like crystals^ standing upwards^ and pointed at both 
ends. The horizontal surface of this part had some^ 
times the appearance of greenish velvety while the 
vertical sections^ when in a compact state^ resem- 
bled the most beautiful satin-spar^ and asbestos when 
going to pieces. These peculiar wedges^ it was sup- 
posedj were produced by the drops of rain piercing 
through the superficial ice. The needles at first af- 
forded tolerably firm footing ; but becoming always 
more loose and moveable as the summer advanced^ 
they at last cut the boots and feet as if they had 
been penknives. Sometimes^ too^ there lurose hum- 
mocks so elevated and rugged that the boats could 
only be borne over them^ in a direction almost per- 
pendicular^ by those formidable operations called '^ a 
standing pull and a bowline haul." The result of 
all this was^ that a severe exertion of five or six hours 
did not usually produce a progress of above a mile 
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and a half or two miles^ and that in a winding di- 
rection ; so that^ after having entered upon the ioe 
<m the 24th June^ in latitude 81 degrees 13 mi- 
nutes^ they found themselves on the 29th only in 
81 degrees 23 minutes^ having thus made onlyahout 
^ht miles of direct northing. Captain Parry soon 
relinquished all hope of reaching the Pole ; how- 
ever it was resolved to push on as far as possible. 
The party came at length to somewhat stnoother 
ioe and larger floes^ and made rather better progress. 
While the boats were landing on one of these^ the 
eommander and Lieutenant Ross usually pushed on 
to the other end to ascertain the best course. On 
reaching the extremity^ they commonly mounted 
the largest hummock^ whence they beheld a scene of 
which nothing could exceed the dreariness. The eye 
rested only upon ice^ and a sky hid in dense and dis- 
mal fogs. Amid this scene of inanimate desolation^ the 
view of a passing bird^ or of ice in any peculiar shape^ 
excited an intense interest^ which they smiled to re- 
ocdlect ; but they were principally cheered by view- 
ing the two boats in the distance^ the moving figures 
of the men, winding with their sledges among the 
hummocks^ and by hearing the sound of human 
voices, which broke the silence of this frozen wilder- 
ness. The rain, and the increasing warmth of the sea* 
son, indeed gradually softened the ice and snow, but 
Uiis only caused the travellers to sink deep at every 
step. At one place they sunk repeatedly three feet, 
and required three hours to make a hundred yards. 
As they halted on the evening of the 5th July, the 
margin of the floe broke, and a bag of cocoa fell into 
the sea^ but luckily alighted on a tongue of ioe and was 
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taken up.* At the same time pools and even Isikes 
were formed on the frozen surface ; and though the 
peculiar blue of these superglacial Is^es formed one 
of the most beautiful tints in nature^ this was a poor 
compensation for being obliged to make a great de^ 
four in order to avoid them. Stilly amid all these 
difficulties^ the floes became on the whole larger^ the 
lanes of water longer^ and the day's jomney was 
gradually extended. Having attained 82 degrees, 
40 minutes^ they began to hold it as a fixed point 
that their efforts would be crowned with success so 
far as to reach the eighty-third parallel. This hope 
seemed converted into certainty, when, on the 22d, 
they had travelled seventeen miles, the greater pro- 
portion of which was directly north. But there now 
occurred an imfavourable change, which baffled all 
their toils and hopes. Down to the 19th the wind had 
blown steadily from the south, and, without aiding 
them much, had at least checked the usual move- 
ment of the ice in that direction. On this last day, 
however, a steady breeze sprung up from the jiorUi, 
wliich opened, indeed, a few lanes of. water ; but 
this, it was feared, could not compensate for the de- 
gree in which it could not fail to cause the loos- 
ened masses of ice, with the travellers upon them, 
to drift to the southward. This effect was soon found 
to take place to an extent still more alarming than 
had been at first anticipated. Instead of ten or twelve 

* It may be mentioned, that the contents of the pack- 
age here alluded to were found to be quite uninjured after 
this rude immersion, a protection ascribed to << Mackin- 
tosh's water-pioof canvass,** — a manufacture which, as a 
security for sea-stores, is mentioned by Captain Parry in 
terms of the highest commendation. 
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miles^ which they reckoned themflelves to have tra- 
Telled northward on the 22d^ they w^re found not to 
have made quite four. This most discouraging fact 
was at first concealed from the sailors^ who only re- 
marked^ that they were very long of getting to this 
83d degree. The expedition was now fast approach- 
ing the utmost limits of animal life. During their 
kmg journey of the 22d they saw only two seals^ a 
fish^ and a bird. On the 24th only one solitary ro^ 
was heard ; and it might be presumed that^ from 
thence to the Pole^ all would be a mighty scene of si- 
lence and solitude. The iEuiventurers pushed on witii- 
out hesitation beyond the realms of life ; but now^ 
after three days of bad travellings when their reckon- 
ing gave them ten or eleven miles of progress^ observa- 
tion showed them to be four miles south of the posi- 
tion which they occupied on the evening of the 22d. 
The drifting of the snow-fields had in that time car- 
ried tiiem fourteen miles backward. This was too 
much. To reach even the eighty-third degree^ though 
only twenty miles distant^ was now beyond the li- 
mits of hope. To ask the men to undergo such un- 
paralleled toil and hardship^ with the danger of their 
means being exhausted^ while an invisible power un- 
did what their most strenuous daily labours achiey- 
ed, was contrary to the views of their considerate com- 
Inander. In shorty he determine^ that they should 
take a day of rest^ and then set out on their return. 
This resolution was communicated to the crew^ who^ 
though deeply disappointed at having achieved so 
little^ acquiesced in the necessity^ and consoled them- 
selves with the idea of having gone farther north than 
any previous expedition of which there was a well- 
authenticated record. 
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The return vms equally laborious as the going 
out^ and in some respects more impleasant^ from the 
increasing softness of the ice and snow; depriv. 
ing them of confidence in any spot on which they 
could place their boats or persons^ and often sink, 
ing two or three feet in an instant. However^ the 
drift southward made no longer any deduction firom 
their progress^ but added to it^ every observation 
giving them several miles beyond their reckoning. 
There was more open water^ and it was a relief 
to them that the sun in their nightly journeying was 
lower in the horizon ; while^ being to the northward^ 
he did not^ as formerly^ glare in their faces. They met 
several bears^ and killed' one^ which was eagerly de- 
voured by the hungry crew; but the meal was fol. 
lowed by such severe symptoms of indigestion as 
inspired an unfavourable opinion regarding the flesh 
of this animal. Captain Parry attributed the bad 
effects to the enormous quantity eaten. At lengthy on 
the 11th August^ they heard the sound of the surge 
breaking against the exterior margin of the great 
icy field. They were soon launched on the open 
sea, and reached Table Island^ where a supply of 
bread had been deposited ; but Bruin had discover, 
ed it, and devoured the whole. They found, how. 
ever, some acconunodations ; while the stores left at 
Walden Island were still quite undisturbed. On 
the 21st the navigators arrived in Heda Cove, firom 
whence, soon afterwards, they sailed for England. 

Such was the result of the first and only attempt 
to penetrate to the Pole over the frozen surface of 
the deep. All the prowess, energy, and hardihood 
of British seamen were exerted to the utmost, with- 
out making even an approach tAm%xd& \i^ i»&&&k- 
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ment of their object. A fiedlure so eomplete has 
suspended for the present every idea of resuming 
the project ; yet there seems nothing in the details just 
given to deter from the enterprise as impossible, or 
even to render it very unfeasible. The unfavourable 
issue seems evidently owing to the advanced ^ea- 
Boa of the year, when the thaw and consequent 
dissolution of the ice had made great progress, and 
all the materials of the great northern floor were 
broken up. The water, in its progressive conver* 
sion from solid into fluid, presented only a treach- 
erous quicksand, in which the travellers sunk at 
every step, with the peril of being finally swallowed 
up. The ice in these intermediate stages of its tran- 
sition into water, and in the breaches and pressures 
to which this gave rise, assumed a variety of much 
more rugged forms, than when it was spread and 
hst boimd over the sur&ce of the ocean. Its ten- 
dency also when loosened to float to the southward> 
carrying with it whatever is moving along its sur- 
foce, inevitably defeats every attempt to proceed 
over it in a contrary direction. We entirely concur, 
therefore, in Mr Scoresby's opinion, that a departure 
much earlier in the season would be quite indispens- 
able to give any chance of success. . We would 
even go farther than he, and advise to start at the 
first dawn of the Polar day, when there would be 
a probable chance of returning by the end of June. 
The great plain of ice would be much smoother 
and much firmer at that than at any other season. 
It would be deeply covered with snow, which would 
fill various interstices, convert rugged steeps into 
sloping ridges, and produce a surface generally more 
Jevel and uniform. 1\v\s cw^Xm^, \fitt>^Q\ild then 
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be much harder^ perhaps sufficient to sustain thie 
weight both of the men and boats^ and afford every- 
where sure and solid footing. Wheels, it is probable, 
might be employed with advantage, though wholly 
unfit for that rugged and sinking surface over which 
Captain Parry was obliged to tread. We are even in- 
dined to ask, whether other machinery might not be 
beneficially introduced? Could there not be construct- 
ed a light portable bridge, to be thrown across chasms 
and from hummock to hummock, over which the 
keel of the boats by due adaptation might slide as on 
a railway, and the evils of friction be avoided ? — The 
cold, doubtless, would be most extreme and intense ; 
but Captain Parry's experience and management 
during his four winterings seem to have removed 
every apprehension that it would prove fatal. The 
boats might be hermetically closed, with winding 
entrances, like the winter-huts of the Esquimaux ; 
and it was clearly established, that, even in the dark, 
est depths of the Polar winter, provided tempest did 
not fill the sky, it was possible, and even most salo: 
tary, to perform brisk movements in the open air. 
The travellers would indeed require an addition to 
their spirituous fuel, not a weighty article ; also a lar- 
ger stock of clothes ; but these last it would be every 
way expedient to wear on their persons. The only 
circumstance which seems seriously alarming, is an 
observation made by Captain Parry, that the daily 
allowance of provision, amounting to ten ounces of 
biscuit and nine of pemmican, was not found suf- 
ficient to maintain the men in full vigour ; and truly> 
when contrasted with their severe toils, it does appear 
an inadequate supply. It were dreadful indeed to 
think of sending a party to the Pole on. «\\$nl ^^s^- 
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ance. The quantity could nol well be inereafled with, 
out making the drag too severe ; but we cannot help 
thinking that the victuals selected fidfilled very im- 
perfectly the obvious condition of being such as to 
comprise the greatest possible nutriment in the least 
possible bulk. Thus it seems unaccountable that 
the greater part of the food should have been fiui. 
naceous^ in the form of dry biscuit^ which contains 
surely much less nourishment than the same weight 
of animal food. We pretend not to be at all reamnt 
in the mysteries of cookery ; yet portable soup^ for 
instance^ might certainly have been so prepared as 
to embody a much greater amount of nutritive sub- 
stance than mere dried and pounded beef; and^ if 
duly seasoned^ might have formed a most comfortable 
mess under the snows of the Pole. The addition of 
some rich cakes^ cheese^ and butter^ might seem like- 
ly to compose a store which^ without exceeding in 
weight that of Captain Parry^ would yield a mudi 
larger proportion of nourishment and strength.-— We 
should hesitate to recommend Mr Sooresby's plan of 
being drawn to the Pole by rein-deer^ or even of 
trusting to a team of any description. These ani- 
mals would be liable to many casualties^ and^ should 
they break down at an advanced period of the route^ 
the result might be disastrous in the extreme. 

This project would require^ of course^ that the ship 
should winter on the northern coast of Spitzbergen ; 
an arrangement^ we conceive^ indispensable to avoid 
that delay which had such an influence in frustrating 
the late expedition. We are surprised to find^ that 
even Captain Parry^ after so many successful winter- 
ings^ considers this as a serious objection. In fact^ 
on seeing it admitted., li]b».\.\)^l<(st^\!Ei<^ dosi^ of autumn 
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a ship might penetrate to 82^^ and perhaps to 83°^ we 
are tempted to ask whether a discovery, vessel might 
not^ in the first season^ push forward to that latitude, 
and find a station either in an island, if such should 
be found, as has been done before ; or, if not, whether 
it might not enclose itself within one of the great 
fields of ice, and there await the arrival of spring? 
A very considerable and probably the roughest por- 
tion of the Polar route would thus be avoided. 



A different principle from that above suggested 
has been proceeded upon by Captain Ross, in the 
Arctic expedition in which he is now engaged. By 
the power of steam, which has produced such wonders 
in modem navigation, he hopes to vanquish the ob- 
stacles which have arrested in this career all former 
navigators. Steam, indeed, has no power against ice; 
but if at any period of the season there should be found 
an open sea reaching to the Pole, a vessel thus pro.' 
pelled might in a week perform the voyage to and 
from that great boundary. The doubt whether the 
waters will ever open to such an extent, and the fear 
that, having opened and allowed the navigators to 
pass, the ice may dose in behind them, cannot fail to 
suggest themselves to the reader's mind ; but we do 
not wish at present to indulge in unfavourable 
augury. 

Captain Ross makes this bold attempt solely 
upon his own resources, and doubtless with the view 
of effacing the error by which he relinquished to 
Captain Parry the glory of penetrating by Lancas- 
ter Sound into the Polar ocean. He took his de- 
parture in the spring of 1829. His vessel, it ap- 
pears, suffered some damage in the Greenland ofOA.^ 
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which he was enabled to repair by the aid of a 
ship employed in whale-fishing. 'He proposed^ it 
was understood^ to winter in Spitzbergen^ and in 
the course of the present summer to attempt the exe. 
cution of his grand design. The issue^ however^ is 
not likely to be known in this country till a very 
advanced period of the season. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Northern Whale^Fishery, 

We have formerly had occasion to notice the great 
number and stupendous magnitude of those animal 
forms with which nature has filled the abysses of the 
Arctic ocean. The cetaceous orders^ which include 
the mightiest of living beings^ belong peculiarly^ and 
in some respects exclusively^ to those northern depths. 
Confident in their multitude and their strength^ they 
would for ever have rested peaceful and undisturbed 
amid the vast and dreary domain which Providence 
has given them to occupy^ had not the spirit of 
avarice commenced against them a deadly warfietre. 
Man^ ever searching the remotest parts of the globe 
for objects which might contribute to his use and 
accommodation^ discovered^ in those huge animals^ 
a variety of substances fitted for the supply of im. 
portant wants. £ven after his more refined taste 
rejected their flesh as food, the oil was required to 
trim the winter lamp, and to be employed in va- 
rious branches of manufacture ; while the bone, from 
its firm, flexible, and elastic quality, is peculiarly fit- 
ted for various articles of dress and ornament. No 
sooner, therefore, had the course of discovery open^ 
ed a way into the seas of the north, than he dis- 
cerned the benefits which might \>e ^^^tvn^ \t^\si 
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snatching the spoil of these tenants of the frozen wa- 
ters. He commenced against them a system of at. 
tack^ that was soon converted into a regular trade^ 
but one more full of adventure and peril than any 
other by which human subsistence is earned. 

It has been generally supposed that whale-fishing^ 
as a commercial pursuit^ arose subsequently to the 
revival of navigation in Europe ; but the researches 
of Mr Scoresby leave no doubt that^ on a small 
scale at leasts it existed at a much earlier period. 
Even the voyage of Ohthere, in 890, shows that its 
operations were already carried on with some activi. 
ty on the coast of Norway. Indeed it was natural 
that, in this native region of the cetacea, their cap- 
ture would commence sooner than elsewhere, and at 
an era probably ascending far beyondhuman records. 
Still this was not the true whale, an animal which 
never leaves its haunts in the depths of the Arctic 
zone. It was that species of dolphin called bottle, 
nose, which alone reaches the northern extremities 
of Europe ; is occasionally stranded on the coasts of 
Orkney and Shetland ; and at times penetrates much 
farther south. 

The Northmen, in their career of conquest and 
settlement over Europe, introduced on the coast of 
Prance the hunting of the whale, which, to these 
hardy mariners, was at once a trade and a sport ; 
having found in the southern seas an inferior species, 
attracted thither by the shoals of herrings on which it 
fed. These smaller fish frequent the Bay of Biscay, 
to which they seem to make a periocUcal migra. 
tion, and where they are arrested by the wide cir- 
cuit of its shores. Ancient documents prove that 
the Normans, ttie Y\OTSMa^5 %s!l^ «e^«SL the Eng- 
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lish^ regarded them 9s a valuable commodity ; less^ 
however^ for the oil^ which in this species is not 
vary abundant^ than for the fleshy which satisfied 
the hunger and even pleased the palate of our rude 
ancestors. Whales' tongues are ranked among the 
delicacies that adorned the table of the middle ages. 

The bay just named afforded the chief theatre for 
this southern whale-fishery^ which was almost en- 
tirely engrossed by the people inhabiting its interior 
shores ; those of Beam and Gascony on the French 
side^ and of Biscay on the Spanish. The Basques in 
particular soon surpassed all other nation^^ and car. 
ried to such perfection the processes connected with 
this pursuit^ that the most expert whale-fishers in 
modem times have done little more than copy their 
usages. By degrees they extended their adventures 
into the northern seas^ where they met the people of 
Iceland^ a Norwegian colony^ who had already en- 
gaged in this trade. Here the Basques and Ice- 
landers^ combining their efforts^ soon brought the 
fishery into a very flourishing state. 

This^ however^ was conducted on a small scale^ 
when compared with the enterprise of modem na- 
tions. Yet the first northern navigators were not 
attracted thither by this special object^ but stumbled 
on it^ as it were^ in the course of their arduous at- 
tempts to accomplish a passage to India by the 
Arctic seas. Barentz^ in 1596^ discovered Spitzber- 
gen^ long the main seat of tiiis fishery^ and even 
examined a considerable extent of its shores ; but as 
these presented an obstruction to his views of reach- 
ing India^ and as his voyage closed at last in disaster^ 
no other result was obtained beyond a certain know- 
ledge of geography and of the anisQai^m%^<;si£L. 
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...Thd English w&re the fiist who . push^. Jhm 
Cfieraiions into the depth of the Arctic ocean., .Th^ 
jl^ear Island of Barentz, being rediscovered a^iil 
earned after Alderman Cherie^ gave rise to a series 
^f voyages for the capture of the walrus^ of wlidm 
^me account has been already given* The, viewi 
f^ the merchants were much extended^ when H^d!^ 
§mj having engaged in his ^tewfg Attempt to rea^ 
and to cross the Pole^ surveye4 Spit^dtiicfrgen or.I^ 

ough 




Qreenland even to its northern extren^ty 

enable to penetrate further^ he gave in&niiation ^ 

jgording the immense number of wbs^ iwlijic^we;^ 

l^eten on those Arctic shores. Thenceforth t^e jBuliim. 

^ers fitted out for Polar discovery were i|i8iruc|^l9 

oover their expenses^ as for as might b^^ by t^ ^cji^fj- 

sional capture of these valuable aninaialf|.. ^^i^,^ 

ga^i^ment^ as formerly remarked^ ivas v^t^h^m^^ 

fyr a^i discovery was concerned^ since the consfa^fie^ 

^tioDS of profit were very likely to supersede themi^ 

^ject of the voyage. Poole^ in 1610, confin^^ 

■iciews almost entirely to the capture of the wali^ j 

.|Mit as he reported a great abundance of whales^ the 

(Company next year sent out the Mary Margaret^ 

j^omished lyith Biscayan harpooners,, and with evmr 

gibing requisite for the great fishery. Captain ^clge 

rAQcordingiy succeeded in taking a small whale, ^^f^ 

'gelded twelve tuns of oil ; the first, as be concfE^^y^, 

f that was ever extracted in the Greenland seas. , '^'tfik 

^termination of this voyage was unfortunate ; y^t ifffi 

jMuscovy Company next year sent out two fi^fi^ 

.]^e Whale and the Seahorse, to follow up.the i^^iffk* 

.Th({ Dutch, meantime, intent ^n,e7ef;y fi)rji;i(i pjf if^~ 

.f^^al advpntuife, had vQs^ls^b^jV^jy.yWj^^^e 

same purpose in the Greenland waters. Th^ our 



itrymen chose to consider as interlopers, 'anui/be- 
pig the stronger party, compelled thei^ rivals to d^i 
c&p^ without even attempting the fisheiy. NesS; 
year the same Company obtained a royal chartfcf*, 
J>rbhibiting all besides themselves to intermeddle m 
ajiiy shape with this valuable branch of industry. ' 'T& 

Jikie good this privilege, which the Dutch T^ere^ 
i^sed to Consider' wdl-founded, the Conipaltfy 
lltt^d oiit seVe^'ilirorig Mid well-armed ships, whdsfe 
idcUimander^^' 6ii reaching the seas round SpitzblE^- 
^en, f((>uii(i them filled with ships of different nktioftH, 
Butph, French, and Spanish. All these the Enjgliali 
(feiipilled eithei^ to depart, or to fish under the 6oafe. 
tlitiOn of delivering half of the proceeds toth^m ife 
Aie lorijs of the northern seas. So busy were ih6f, 
fidwever, in 6xcliiding^ Others, thkt, littlef thne ert^a^ 
'ijeiftg bestowed on tl^eir own fishmg, they rfetttniiea 
^ery slenderly laden. Foreign nations ex!^la!mi€& 
'^gdihst this interference as a most ftagl^ ^xsaik^ 
of the tyranny of the new mistress of the Ocean ; «dd, 
indeed, the grounds on which England rested Mr 
daim do not appear to have been VAlid. She 'id- 
leged the prior occupation made by Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby ; but supposing that the mere view, throriA 
mist and tempest, of the Spitzberg^ coast, ct^wA 
'nave established a permanent right to rule over ttte 
i^eighbouring waters, this discovery was s/howii Ify 
^eter Plancius, the cosmographer, on the deai^t 
grounds, to have been made by Barentz, and ftot bfy 
"Sit Hugh. The commencement of the fishery 1^ 
the English formed certainly a better claim, y^t 
MSn t)yno means suffident to establish perpetual sl^ 
i^reignty bver thosfe vwt s^; The Dutch dmu 
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mined not only to refuse acquiescence^ but to repel 
force by force ; for which purpose they sent out fleets 
so numerous and so well armed^ that for some years 
only slight and partial annoyances were sustained 
by them ; while the two governments appear to have 
looked on and allowed the adventurers to fight it out. 
At lengthy in 1618^ a general encounter took place^ 
which terminated to the disadvantage of the Eng. 
lish^ one of whose ships was taken and carried into 
Amsterdam. The Dutch administration^ reluctant 
to involve themselves in a quarrel with their power- 
fid neighbour, prudently restored the vessel with its 
lading and crew ; bestowing at the same time a re- 
ward on the gallant seamen who had made the cap- 
ture. At length it appeared expedient to put an end 
to this perpetual collision. There was admitted to be 
room enough for all the nations of Europe, provided 
they ceased to annoy each other ; therefore a divi- 
sion was made of the coasts and bays of Spitzbergen 
among such States as had been accustomed to resort 
to the fishery. The English, allowed to have some- 
what of the best claim, were favoured with the first 
choice ; they pitched upon Horizon Bay, Clock Bay, 
Safety Port, and Magdalena Bay, in the more south- 
em part of the coast, and near the large island calU 
ed Charles's Foreland. Then followed the other 
nations in the order of their adjudged rights. The 
Dutch chose the fine island at the north-west ex- 
tremity, which they named Amsterdam, with three 
bays, one of which, between it and the mainlatid, 
they called Hollanders' Bay. The Danes and Ham- 
burg^ters found an island and a bay between the 
Dutch and English stations, while the French and 
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Spaniards were obliged to content themselves with 
Biscayners' Point and other bleak promontories along 
the northern coast. 

The English Russia or Muscovy Company were 
thus allowed full scope for carrying on the trade^ 
from which they diligently excluded the rest of their 
countrymen. Their pursuits^ however, were pro- 
bably too various, and their transactions on too great 
a scale, for permitting them to bestow on this diffi- 
cult trade that close attention which could alone 
render it productive. The gains of their fishery 
were more than absorbed by extensive losses ; they 
gradually limited their transactions, till England 
scarcely sent a ship to the north, and saw all the 
markets filled by her industrious rivals. 

The Dutch, meantime, succeeded in converting 
this fishery into a grand source of national wealth. 
At first, according to the usage of the time, they 
followed the objectionable system of an exclusive 
company, though on a somewhat liberal scale. The 
original body, formed at Amsterdam, was obliged 
to admit others belonging to Zealand and Fries- 
land, and finally to receive into their number many 
wealthy individuals of the province of Holland. The 
nation, having thus invested an immense capital 
in this trade, and carrying it on with their char- 
acteristic prudence and diligence, soon raised it to 
the highest pitch of prosperity. On their first arri- 
val in the northern seas, the whales were seen ex- 
tended on the face of the deep without any fear, and 
presenting themselves, as it were, to the stroke of the 
harpoon. The only difficulty was to carry them 
home ; for one oi: two such large animals were suf- 
ficient to fill a ship. The Dutch adopted, there- 



fine; the pbn of ^txtraotmg oa tiic['8p^ thd «U moA) 
bites* thus reducing all the vaioAhlB iiibstliiiifiFi 
itito so small a compass, that 6ae ship OMdd comm^ 
the produce of numeious whales. They foundeft 
tfte Tillage of Smeer^iberg, in the \^y of theiiadid 
name, where fish were discovered in extraordinsff^ 
afamdance. Boilers, tanhs, colters, and all the 9mi 
qilifflltie appanAoa^ were erected on aa tdimense seak^$i 
and this station, during Hieiumm^y beeame crowded- 
aond populous, resembling in some 'degree a northenir 
Bstavia. The fi^h^rs caught indialiesi without ikity^ 
dSbrt) and had (mly to carry themtr^o or three mdley 
ttftthe shore, where the oil was extracted.' In this> 
dreary com^, too^ were enjoyed all the luxnrie^iof} 
lilil, among which are specially mentioned hot >roll8^> 
plrepared ^very. mornings A bell '■ was^ rung, at ^thd 
sdniid/of >?^ich all the inhabitants ran to sup{>ly 
iM'iiselyes with a dainty that seemed to bdongto Ji? 
dtffertotl dimate/ Zorgdrager mentions, that het^tiJ 
tflv^d this bay in 1697^ and found it occupied by 1I681 
¥^Bsel^, having oh board the produce of 1959 fishi< • > 
alUhdet' Ihese easy circumstances, the trade, eveb' 
if^ntbe: hands of an exclunve cempany> became* an^ 
aa^le source of national. wealUi. Soon, howei'lsi^r 
iteetperi^nced an unforeseen reverse. ^ The whal^ 
pi^isued and Jdlled in such vast numbers, Iefeumed40' 
ds^&d^ihe assault of that mighty destroyer who iksiS 
inaraded their haunts, undist^irbed for sd^ many pii^: 
a|^] They gradually, and at last almost entirel;^ deu 
sorted Smeenenberg, removing mto North Bay, !«fheaMC 
they were still taken with fiftcihty ; but much d^ay^ 
was incurred in the conveyance of th^ cereaiBScstdith^ 
fomaer istatiosi; : From Norths Bayj jalsby ithej^ gnLfiDi- 
al^jrQqec»ded>;andrthe ishets^iiywfe bUtgedxteiiilkBrft 



tJhdiDiiato thte op^ sea^ where both tlM; etiiptimi 
BioA .transportation became more and more diffiaiiki 
These mighty aninuils relinquished part after pilrt< 
of Hidr native deeps^ and were everywhere oonipelU 
kd to give way before a destroyiAg^ power <whieft} 
t|iey could not otherwise escape. Tbey sought tfaciri 
final refuge near that great bank of ice which fomfas 
the western boundary of the Whaleibh^rs' Bogfaf) 
in th« Greenland jsea. Hither it behoved the piiiu^ 
suers to follow ; where^ mooring themselves to firpieie 
fieldsy they watched with no small hazard the moviiil 
Qients of their prey. The expense and dela3j^<^ 
conveying their piizes, sometimes 2000 mileSy tolttet 
harbour of Snle^enberg^ becoming veryMiiiconfvmii» 
etsAv arrangements were made^ by which thewh^ii 
bidng fastened to tbe sides of the ship^ ^ima fienapd^ 
(^v.f^&ue^ of its blubber and b<ine;wfetfte)^>\iUi^ 
the u^ess carcass was consigned to tfae^deepi )S^U 
village then lost . every foundation quj * which rif^ 
IMiOSperity had rested. The stores^ fiuitflicefiyjciipi^t 
dom veasiels^ and numerous utenisils^ th^re 'dqp08ita7 
ed> were carried away; hence it is now difficultlto 
tissce the spot on which stood that once flooristiiligr 
settlement. At the same time^ the trade^ become thusi 
aiduous anid .perilous^ and yielding reduced prpfilsii 
was no longer advantageous to an exelhsure bodyx]i 
'Ehut once prosperous company was fieocwdinglydkhb 
S9lved> and the fishery thrown (^ntoiall :Wh6 obosai 
to^en^ge in it : and such is the su^Tnity of iodihddiudB 
enterprise^ that^ even under a diminished' proapectiolg 
success^ a greater niunber of ships hthah- ever/ ^iPMir 
fitted out #om the J^ortsc^HoUancL n: h n. . !< phh 
I The. English t mwUime / did tnotl resuuii i aHogB^r t 
tbe]|[iiito0f)ilc^ilM 8pe«italcml««f Aisi.'TmTiiiaiW[>y<^ 
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perity on the part of their neighbours. After the 
Muscovy Ck)mpany was off the fields another was in- 
stituted^ under the title of " The Company of Mer- 
chants of London trading to Greenland." They sub- 
scribed a capital of L.40^000^ which was increased suc- 
eessively to L.82,000^ though only L.45^000 was ac- 
tually paid. This undertaking proved most disas- 
trous. In nine years the entire capital was lost^ and 
the concern broken up. Its fall is traced by Elking 
to the usual loose and wasteful management incident 
to large companies carrying on their concerns by un- 
interested agents. Men were employed for masters 
who were entirely unacquainted with the business : 
they were paid by a fixed salary instead of receiving 
a share of the produce ; hence they used to spend \smg 
intervals on shore^ amusing themselves with hunt- 
ing deer^ and appropriating to their own use the 
fruits of the chase. The wreck of the CJompany's 
last ship^ after the capture of eleven whales^ pred^ 
pitated their ruin. 

The legislature^ mortified that this trade^ whidi 
was enriching the neighbouring nations^ should 
prove so fruitless in the hands of Britons^ redou- 
bled their encouragements^ and exempted from all 
duty the produce of the national whale-fisheries. 
Thus favoured^ and stimulated by the representa- 
tions of Mr Elking^ the South Sea Ck)mpany deter- 
mined to embark in this pursuit a large proportion 
oi their capital. In 1725 they built twelve large and 
strong vessels^ fully equipped with cordage^ casks, 
and fishing implements. These ships went out in 
spring, and returned with twenty-five fish, which 
did not quite pay the expense of equipment ; how- 
ever^ this, upon t\^ vAtfA^, ^%&L ^^MS'«j£si)^>-'Ki<2^ «^ bad 
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beginning, and gave hopes of improvement, which 
were far from being fulfilled. In 1730 twenty- 
two ships were sent out, and returned with only 
twelve whales, so that a loss was incurred in that 
year of nearly L.9000. The following season was 
little better ; and the Company, finding that in eight 
years they had expended an immense sum, without 
the least prospect of repayment or profit, threw up 
the trade altogether. 

Notwithstanding these repeated and signal fail, 
ures, the British government did not relax their 
zeal. In 1732 a bounty of twenty shillings per 
ton was granted to every ship exceeding 200 tons 
employed in the whale-fishery. Several private in- 
dividuals were thus induced to embark in the trade, 
and with tolerable success ; yet there being still no 
appearance of its rising to any national importance, 
the bounty was extended, in 1749, to forty shillings. 
This produced at length the desired effect. In 
1752 the ships sent out amounted to forty sail, in- 
eluding several from Scotland, whose merchants in 
1750 had begun to participate in the trade. In 1755 
they had increased to eighty-two sail ; and in the 
next twenty years the trade continued in a varying 
but generally prosperous state. Some regulations 
were introduced with the view of making it more 
efficient as a nursery of seamen ; and in 1769 it was 
considered firmly established, after the nation had 
paid in bounties upwards of L.600,000, then reckon- 
ed an enormous sum. These considerations induced 
the legislature, in 1777^ to reduce the rate to thirty 
shillings;, but the fishery could not support itself 
on this encouragement, and the vessels employed 
fell, between the years 1775 anA IISV, tEWovY^ M^ 
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W. ' The albwance of forty shilI&ig^lM*Mg redCI»4ft>9l 
fegaiiied its Ml prosperity, which m&tt kp'p^kt^^m 
MteAdy 89 to ttdmit the rediicticm of the bouiii^ ;<^tH^ 
UfM amount of whidi, paid down to I^^/htid^aetl 
ftHenshort of L.1,266,000. It was tha-efore ri^i]^ 
Mi 1787 to 308. ; in lJ92 to 259., ^din^ 17^6 U>^90ifi 
fi«ren under this lowegt grant the fishery iiK^i^as^^JI 
aMe and intelligent whale^Mptakis^ w^ f diM^i 
and Britain soon out9tripped^ll<0t!i^r nations Im^ 
jjWirkmt, in which her firit steps hkd^%i^e^^^iQyi 
Another circumstance doubtless ]]^ucU>&y6ufi^'^tyji 
progress. The Ihitch, having ImptHldeiilly'ftdmiil 
ted the French into their territ^, were todA 'IM^ 
ioibed into the destructive vortex ^ tllat'revolti^n. 
tty power. Involved in her Ictog '#ar with'tt^ 
mistress of the seas, and subjected to the Htt]!tiU(icad& 
ideniial ^cy of Napolecm/ Holland siiw sAljh^ 
ftftierles'; with every other branch of he!*-itoeiPi 
eHiliitierce, completely annihilated, aidid ^ British' ^ 
ditB enjoying thcf undisturbed possession of th^b^^ 
ittn seas. Peace, ihdeed, ki lengUi reiop^ned' tO'iftik 
litition all these channels of industry ; -but d^krillg ti 
sQ^pension of twenty years their habiVs w€T« bixikei^ 
ik^ connexions dissolved, their m68t skilliti ^ imd 
intrepid whale^fishers had died out; while (Brltfe^, 
it&ich 'had been in a state of constant juithdly mk 
i|»proven¥e!at, was now everyway an overriaadeh''^ 
ii^ formerly successfal rival. ' ' • H n'' 

^' Before proceeding to describe the operations 'Of 
the whale^fisheiy, it may be proper to mentlod 
0^me attempts which, with a view to its moi^ ^ 
ftotiialprOseeutiony' were made to estabysh '^edloilie$ 
to^be'dfeary'^^hcfres'rif the«]?okr9ett;^ '' i-^v/jmI 



ffpftt^m <^ast of. SpU^beFgen> when sevennmild^ 
i^/^lim^t^ered for this arduous undartakingr ^Os tb9 
30tb August the fleet left them in North Bay, Yihsm 
Ibey not only undertook to live during the wiUfai;i 
but even to provide themselves wiUi fresh y>r0lfj^ 
sians. They visited aJl the surrounding shoresi^tpcdl 
three, rein-deer and a number of sea^walloK^iiC^ft 
Ifctuig also a gre^. quantity of a spieaies c^Fat^^ 
<^e^. . Their , gjv^t i^mbition ^^ms to ,catdi a ¥rba^^ 
l^t> though taoitc^i^ed by the sight of rnany^ aU)U^ 
aiueippts failed^ , fiveni one found dead and &^ii)A 
tte.margin of jAe, sea WW floated out by the tid^^bf^ 
fcffe liiey C9uhi secure iu i f t boJ 

nftiYriwanrtheSd October that the e^capi^^cjBiJA 
^^ftga^ tQ;be felt, W»i«pamed, bynwnerou* jW^fe 
ogibirdftli^aaisipgitothe southward- O^ith^ JSthmim 
^fithe;. casks ^ heei 'was firozjenrthije^jfl^J^efBtbi^ 
gpjie (\V}interei» w^re obliged to b^eak th^ m iJP^' JH^feB 
9g^ tba^it before the fire, wh^n itimad^ ^^Wf^fm^ 
I#}9^ble liquor, On the 15th, buying as^jti^^ §m 
«^, jtjhe neighbouring mountainay they (^d see^o^ 
^ sm^ pprtion of the sun's disk on the. veffgen^ 
t^i horizon^ imi in a few days it entirely .diai^pe 
p^^ed J there y(^s still a faint twilight of eight houffi) 
i]ifhi^ was soon reduced to five, and becanie,^v^ 
iJ^y shorter ^nd shorter. In N^^veiabeir .th^i te(Ai 
inciH^a^ied tp the utmost pitch : they coiddriiot^Qlft^ 
in their beds, but were obliged either itOd^a;^^!^ 
over the fire, or run full speed thjroiui^ #0 ,t^X, 
1^ keep up the vital energy* , At length ftbe^?mn|^ 
afl their couches round the fire.^l»ce',and<9f;st«iv9g 
y^t^stiU fpMJMLit pecesfiwry to/lay(th^m«dvifsi4fif«ia 
between the stme^^^di tbej fir%. JwWipg ,tbeiri[jf«il 
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saw a very bright illumination^ resemUing the Au- 
rora Bor^is^ over the southern part of the sky. 
They could not, however, believe it to be the real Au- 
rora, which they aifterwards saw of peculiar splen- 
dour in its proper ]^ace. Night and winter con- 
tinued in their utmost intensity till the 22d January, 
when they again enjoyed a twilight of six hours ; 
at mid-day of the 26th there was no longer a star 
to be seen ; but it was the 22d. February ere, 
from a mountain-top, they could desary any portion 
of the sun's disk. Throughout the whole period 
they had dreadful contests to maintain with the 
Polar bear. On the 3d March one of these animals 
had received two balls in the throat, which he was 
endeavouring to pluck out with his paws, when 
the whole seven sailcnrs rushed on him with their 
lances. The bear dashed at one of them, tore the 
lance from his hand, and threw him on the ground ; 
but as the animal was about to devour ' his victim, 
another sailor struck and obliged him to quit his 
hold ; afterwards, however, though pursued by all 
the seven, he plunged into the sea and escaped. 

Thus these seven persons passed through this hard 
winter without any severe attack of scurvy; and 
on the 2ftli May they were overjoyed by the view 
of a boat, which conveyed them to a neighbouring 
bay, where seven Dutch ships bad assembled for the 
fishery. The active life led by these seamen was 
apparently the chief cause by which their health 
was so well preserved. 

The success of this experiment induced the Dutch 
Company to repeat the attempt in the following year, 
when seven other sailors, wellftimished with victuals, 
and apparently with every means of withstanding 
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the rigour of the climate^ undertook to winter in 
Spitzbergen. They appear^ however, to have been 
of a less active disposition than their predecess(»r8, 
and failed in every attempt to procure fresh victuals. 
The sun having quitted them on the 20th October, 
they shut themselves up in their hut, out of which 
they scarcely ever stirred. In a few weeks they 
were attacked by scurvy under its most mi^ig^ 
nant form, which, amid this recluse life, and in the 
absence of fresh meat and vegetables, assumed con- 
tinually a more alarming type, till three died, 
whose bodies the others with difficulty enclosed in 
coffins. The survivors killed a dog and a fox, 
which afforded some relief, but not enough to ar- 
rest the progress of the malady. The bears began 
to approach the hut, and would have been a bless, 
ing, had the men retained strength either to shoot 
the animals or to drag home the carcass. Tlieir 
mouths became ulcerated ; they were unable to chew 
their biscuit ; and only Jerome Carloen had power to 
rise from bed and kindle a fire. The sun appeared on 
the 24th February ; but they could no longer derive 
aid from this benignant luminary. The last entry 
in their journal is in the following terms : — ^^ We 
are all four stretched on our beds, and are still alive, 
and would eat willingly, if any one of us were able 
to rise and light a fire. We implore the Almighty, 
with folded hands, to- deliver us from this life, which 
it is impossible to prolong without food or any thing 
to warm our frozen limbs. None of us can help 
the other, each must support his own misery." — 
Early in spring the fishing vessels arrived, and a 
party hastened to the hut. They found it so fast 
closed, that an entrance could only be effected by 
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opening the roof. They found it-« -tomb.- Thiiee 
of the men were endoeed m the eofl&Bt twidefa hiA 
been framed for them ; the other fimr lay dead^ two 
in their beds^ fmd two on a piece of «ul spread OB 
the floor. These last had perished in oonsequesiee 
of mere inability to make the effiot necessary to 
lifting and dressing the food-; and tiiey had suifeFed 
convulsions so dreadful^ that tiieir knees anddiis 
had come into conta^t^ and ih^ bodies resembeld a 
rounded block. 

The Dutch about the saooe time made an at. 
tempt to establish a colony on the island <^ Jan 
Mayen^ but with a result equally jatal. The jour- 
nal of the unfortunate sealmen cdBtaiUs little exoept 
a very exact register oi the weather* 

No ferther attempts were made al ilMit time to eou 
Ionize Spitzbergen. The next mtmceroi wintering 
on tho^e dreary shores arose from. Aebessity and dis- 
aster. A Russian vess^ which had sailed from Ardu 
angel for the whale*fisbery in 1743^ being diiven by 
the wind to the eastern coast lOf Spitsbergen, found 
itself beset amid floating ice without hope of deliver, 
ance* One of the party recollected tiut « hut had 
been erected on this coast by aome (tf his countrymen, 
under the apprehension of being obliged-to spend the 
winter there. JEIe and three others set out to disco;* 
ver the place. With much difficulty they reached the 
shore, leaping from fr'agment to fragment isi moving 
ice ; then, spreading themselves in different direc- 
tions, they found the cottage which, though ruinoiu^ 
afforded shdter for the night.. Early in the morning 
they hastened to the shore, to convey to their oom- 
rades this happy intelligence. But what must have 

been their horror, wYiexi tk*^^ ^^ ^xii^ a vast c^ien 

6 
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sea^ ^thoat a vestige of the ship^ or even of the 
numerous icebergs which had been tossing through 
the waves ! A violent gale had dispersed them all^ 
and apparently also sunk the vessel^ which was 
never heard of more. 

These four unfortunate seamen^ abandoned on 
this dreadful shore^ having the long winter to pass 
without food^or arms and implements to procure any^ 
did not, however, give way to despair. They had 
a gun with which they shot twelve deer ; then their 
anununition failed ; but some pieces of iron were 
found on the shore, which they contrived to fashion 
into pikes. At the moment when their stock of ve- 
nison was nesurly exhausted, they found occasion to 
employ these weapons against a Polar bear by which 
they were assailed. The animal, being vanquished 
and killed after a formidable struggle, supplied for 
the present all their wants. His flesh was food, his 
skin clothing, his entrails, duly prepared, furnished 
the string, which alone had been wanting to com. 
plete a bow. With that instrument they were more 
than a match for the rein-deer and the Arctic fox, 
with the spoils of which they filled both their pantry 
and their wardrobe ; and thenceforth they avoided, 
unless in cases of necessity, the encounter of the 
bear. Being destitute of cooking utensils, they 
were obliged to devour the food nearly raw — dried 
either by suspension in the smoke during the long 
winter, or by ^posure to the heat of the sun du- 
ring the short sununer. Yet this regular supply of 
fresh meat, and, above all,^^e constant exercise to 
which necessity prompted, enal^ed them to preserve 
their health entire during six years, in which they 
looked in vain for deliverance. In \&^ X^s&ft ^^ 
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killed 10 beara^ 250 rein^eer^ and a multitiide of 
foxes. At the end of the six years one of them died, 
when the three survivors sunk into despondaice^ 
giving up all hopes of relief^ and looking forward to 
the moment when the last of them would become the 
prey of the bears. Suddenly^ on the 15th August^ 
1749^ they descried a vessel at sea. They lighted 
fires on the heights^ hoisted a flag formed of rein- 
deer skins^ and were at length discovered by the ship^ 
which proved to belong to their native country. 
Tliey loaded her with such a quantity of skins and 
lard as enabled them to pay eighty rubles for then* 
passage^ and afterwards to make a pn^taMe voyage. 

The example thus involuntarily set by these 
Russian sailors has been followed to a considerate 
extent by their countrymen^ some of whom have 
since regularly wintered in huts on the Spitz- 
bergen coasts and employed th^nselves in chasing 
the walrus and seal along the shore^ the deer and 
Arctic fox in the interior. They are constantly 
engaged in huntings unless when interrupted by 
tempest ; and^ even when the hut is blocked up with 
snow^ they find their way out by the chinmey>. They 
have a reserve of salt provisions ; but aa much as 
possible subsist on the flesh and drink the vrarm 
blood of the rein-deer^ digging under the snow for 
cochlearia^ sorrel^ and other plants that act as anti- 
dotes to scurvy. By this regimen they generally 
preserve their health completely uninjured^ though 
the British seamen employed in whale-fishing have 
occasionally found the desui body of a Russian who 
had fallen a victim to this dreadful malady. 

It is now time to give a general view of the mode 
of catching whales practised by the two great fish- 



ing nations of tiie> present day^ the British and. the 
Dutch. 

The first object is to fit out a ship suited tp thie 
trade. While the fishery was carried on in bays, 
or on the exterior margin of icy fields^ very sli^ 
&brics were sufficient;, but now that the vessels 
depart early in the season^ and push into the very 
heart of the northern ices^ they are liable every 
moment to the most severe shocks and concussions. 
The shipy therefore^ must be constructed in such a 
manner as to possess a peculiar degree of strength. 
Its exposed parts «re secured with double or even 
treble timbers ; while it \&fortifiedy as the expression 
is^ externally with irrai plates, and internally with 
stanchions and cross-bars^ so disposed as to cause the 
pressure on any <»ie part to bear upon and be sup- 
ported by the whole fabric. Mr Scoresby recom- 
mends the dimension of 350 tons as the most eligible. 
A ship of this size is sometimes filled ; and the num- 
ber of men required for its navigation^ being also 
necessary for manning the boats employed in the 
fishery, could not be reduced even in a much small- 
er vessel. A larger tonnage than 350, being scarcely 
ever filled, involves the proprietor in useless extra ex- 
pense. The Dutch are of opinion, that the vessels 
destined f(H* this fishery should be 112 feet long, 29 
l»'oad, and 12 deep^ carrying seven boats^ and from 
forty to fifty seamen. Chie of the most essential par- 
ticulars is the crow's nest, a species of sentry-box 
made of canvass or light wood, pitched on the main- 
top-mast, or top-gallant-mast head. This is the post 
of honour, and also of severe cold^ where the master 
often sits for hours in a temperature thirty or forty 
degrees below the freezing-pointy and whence he can 



descry all the movements of the surroimding, seas 
and ice^ md give directions accordingly. He is pro- 
vided ^m a telescope^ a speaking-trumpet^ and a 
rifle^ wiffi which he can B(H&etimes strike i a narwal, 
as it floats around the shljp^. 

The whaling vessels usually take the^ departure 
in such time as to leave the Shetland Isl^ about the 
beginning of April ; and before the end Df the month 
arrive within the Polar seas. It was long customary 
to spend a fewlireeks a|; what is called, the Seal- 
fishers' Bight^ ^tending along the coait of Green, 
land^ ere they j^hed li^to those mere, northern 
waters^ where^ ainid fieids and mountains of ice^ 
the pow^rfid Bud^T^redommysttceius is ioisdng ; but 
in later times itjias become usual t^s^ at once 
into thai centre of danger and enterprise* , 

As soon as they have arrived in tho^ seas which 
are the haunt of the whale^ 19ie ci^ijr, must be 
every moment on the alert^ keeping wai^h day and 
night. The seven boats are kept han^g by the 
sides of the ship^ readyi to be l{fitmche4 in a few 
•minutes ; and^ where the state of the 9e% admits^ 
one of them is usually manned land afloat^ These 
boats are from 25 to 28 feet long^ abctui 5^ feet 
broad^ and constructed v^th a special vii^ to light- 
ness^ buoyancy^ and easy steertkge; TJlie captain or 
some i:ffhicipal officer^ seeyted .ki4^ crow's nest, 
surveys ^he waters to M|pn;: w|iji^ ajnd the in- 
stant he- sees the bm^^iB^^bsif<^ ^iitial^ which 
they seek to attack^ emer^g noih the waves^ gives 
4iotice to the watch who are stationed on deck; 
part of whom leap i|ito a.b^jjt^ Yfbicti is instantly 
lowered down^ and followed by a second if the fish 
be a large one. Each of the boats has a harpooner. 
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imd one or two subordinate oflloers^ and is provided 
with an immense quantity of rope eoiied together and 
stowed in different quarters of it^ the several parts be- 
ing spliced together^ so as to form a continued line, 
usually exceeding four thousand feet in length. To 
the end is attached the harpoon, (fig. 1^) an instru- 
ment formed, not to pierce and kill the animal, but, 
by entering and remaining fixed in the body, to 
prevent its escape. One of the boats is now rowed 
towards the whale in the deepest silence, cautiously 
avoiding to give an alarm, of which he is very sus- 
ceptible. Sometimes a circuitous route is lidopted in 
order to attack him from behind. Having approached 
as near as is consistent with safety, the harpooner 
darts his instrument into the back of the monster.* 
This is a criticttl moment ; for when this mighty ani- 
mal feels himself struck, he often throws himself into 
violent convulsive movements, vitoiting in the air 
his tremendous tail, one lash of whidi is sufficient 
to dash a boat in pieces. More commonly, however, 
he plunges with rapid flight into the depUis of the 
sea, or beneath the thickest fields and mountains of 
ice. While he is thus moving at the rate usually of 
eight or ten miles an hour, the utmost diligence must 
be used that the line to whidi the harpoon is at- 
tached may run off smoothly and readily along with 
him. Should it be entangled for a moment, the 
strength of the whale is such, that he would draw 
the boat and crew after him under the waves. 
The first boat ought to be quickly followed up by a 



* The harpoon is sometimes discharffed from a peculiar 
species of gun, hi which tase the ftrm, ng. 4^ is employed ; 
'But iMi mode has not come into vciygenetaal use. . 
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second, to supply more line when the first is run out, 
which often takes place in eight or ten minutes. 
When the crew of a hoat see the line in danger pf 
heing all run off, they hold up one, two, or three oars, 
to intimate their pressing need of a supply. At the 
same time they turn the rope once or twice round 
a kind of post called the bollard, by which the 
motion of the line and the career of the animal are 
somewhat retarded. This, however, is a delicate 
operation, which brings the side of the boat down to 
the very edge of the water, and if the rope is drawn 
at all too ti^t, may sink it altogether. While 
the line is whirling round the bollard, the friction 
is so violent; that the harpooner is enveloped in 
smoke, and water must be constantly poured on 
to prevent it from catching fire. When, after all, 
no aid arrives, and the crew find that the line must 
run out, they have only one resource, — they cut it, 
losing thereby not only the whale, but the harpoon 
and all the ropes of the boat 

When the whale is first struck and plunges into 
the waves, the boat's crew elevate a flag as a signal 
to the watch on deck, who give the alarm to those 
asleep below, by stamping violently on the deck, and 
crying aloud—-" A falll a fail T (Dutch, vol, ex^ 
pressing the precipitate haste with which the sail- 
ors throw themselves into the boats.) On this no- 
tioe they do not allow themselves time to dress, but 
rush out in their sleeping^^flhirts or drawers into an 
atmoe^here, the temperature of which is often be- 
low zero, carrying along with them their clothing in a 
bundle, and trusting to make their toilette in the in- 
terval of manning and pushing off the boats. Such 
1^ the tumult at this nwmmLt, that, young mviners 



ship was going down. .•• i !• ?;i;'iii^, j. i i^: I- "/ :.«i.- 

<Mfrhe perMdlwing ^wJoaoh la JwsMBdedl..wliakl ¥e- 

mAiilli under water :n various^ liiiit.^BvctAged'lif^ 

MriScorosfay at aboiil d^alfait liMir«':11ifini ipt^m 

e^hy the necessity of lespinttiaD^ Jk appeakisikbcf^Ji 

often rcomidmbly distant I i^Mf die spot >««fai«Be> hei 

was harpooned^ and iii a ^Mate of gres^ e9dial]j9timi$>< 

wMob the same ingenious wrater^ asci!i}>tet4ob(|he^ 

serera prtassure that he haGf auhmped'wiien'iplaoMi^ 

hendith a cdunm of waiter 700 or 'SOD isdiODy ddl{io 

All 4he boats have meantmie beepisj^i'eadfng^ttesiJi 

seLtes in varifroi direolibnfiipthat dUe'^ift led)i«kayi|)er< 

Mol^in.a sfytrty as it is caHed, or libeui 200'ty«nii>et^ 

the jk)mt of his risings s^ which "^^distaice Uit^tcano 

easily reach and pierce him ^th ^nunoriwonMe^ 

harpoons befei« he again deseenHsvOS %ieiiusiia^:^ 

does fi>r a few mmmtes^ LOnohiH t)e-lipp4ara^ei|j|ii> 

general attack is liiade with laaB(oes^(i(fif.^£;)ii#hkib^ 

aoe struck as deep as possible^ td i^eaeh: uuliJMiieLi^ 

trate the yital parts. Blood mni^ ildtii bil stotonU^ 

copiously from his wotdids and ftt>in'1^eiblow^fa(to$iB 

dyeing the sea to a great >distancle^< land iipiiiilfliji^t) 

and'sometimes drenching, tiie beats aad^reiivs^'Th^ 

ammal notw becomes niope and tnnnre iexhalisted^i ' 

but^ at the' approach of iihi^ dissoltttito^'hb'OltettQ'J 

makes a canyiil8iveand*ai«rgOtk'Straggley>res(rui|pq 

his tairbigh in the; aarijai^d whiriin^iitnith'iAtdiois^i 

whiiih is heairdatv&ediltaDJce/cKfaeveral ji^S^/ibAV.^^ 

length^' quite 0Yerf(bil«rediafeid:edha|i]6tied^MnIayB^i^ 

himself on his sicbor ibBbk^iaM'jexiiire8;<rifThejfliMf as^l^ 

then^tahen- dowii; and tfar0edbiid>hiizzas vaised ^tfrn^^i 

thehaiqiimd^ boaJts^iiortiniieiGfflostB^^ 

taiL/iritb^^ft^i^QSyoii^llu^MSQ^^ 



iwUdt; Mng fiiiiiededto thetetfteyidNig^itoiiBhvi^ 
the vessel amid shouts of joy. ^ /^ i? .aira ^bu qiiie 
. Th^itrfaafe hai^//thms:eaiightiiBid^8^ein«4 id {be 
tUkA el the ahq>^ the BeoEt efentMaiB thst »f >ftiwa 
u^^er extiiEictmf.the UoblMr ^mdwhtlekkm^fl^ 
i{^ikeiaM,stp^igQi of the ship he put upoi^it^ idi^ 
hfii ^neettled IB aho«t< ftmr hours^ tiMHi^ » muck' 
longer time is often enjoyed. The oi^t^ gam^ 
roimd and gives a diam to eadi seamaa, with dciabhi-' 
aUowHiioe to important peesonages calked the hiDgS'' 

it is ttb: receive that jn«cifNis eonmodity^ and stow if. 
iB' the hold. Another high fdnetioiiuy, called tte^ 
spedtn&neer, has the dirediou of all tiie eatimg^ 
op0fati<»it. The first step is to foFm roand tfa&fish^i 
between the neck and the fins, a drde called the ' 
k^ttt^woiiwA whidi aU proceedings aie to he ooni^ri 
ducted To it is fiistened a machinery ol hlOcfa^J 
orili^^he ketpiV-purehade^by whidi, vitili the aid of. 
a wifi41iBB^ the hody of the^ idiale can be tuomed o» > 
aUifl^jQS^ The havpeoaers then^ under the spe^^-^ 
sioBdei<8.vdi0eetion> hegin with a kind of qiadc^ 
(%« d^)'and with'huge^ knive% to make long paiwj- 
alieTibutsfiroid €Bd to end, which are divided byi^ 
crpas^cttto into pieces iifaboHt half a ton. Tlie9eare> 
ooiividyed bn decky and, hei% reduced into smidler 
portiioais^ are irecei ved by two Jkings/ who stow thaaa* < 
in the hold. FinaDyy bang by other processes still te^ : 
thef divided^ it is rocttved into cask^ and the padu ^ 
ing 4QdmplelBd by tihe inatramcnt'No 3. As soon «c ' 
the cutting officeis haveiflleariddie whole smiMe fy*:- i 
ingabore water,vwfaidt(dbeantt Exceed aiburthur.m'ii 
fifth of the apima^ the^thent^ihadliineiy is af^ihedp^'r 
andtiUBf the aM!|MBglHwted^1flViajn>tbw 
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toiidKd> if presenied. This being also cleared^ the 
taaaa is again turned^ and so on^ till the whole has 
been exposed^ and the blubber removed. The kent 
itself is then stripped, and the bones of the head 
being conveyed on board, there remains only the 
kreng, a huge heap <^ fleshy and muscular substance, 
which is abandoned, dther to sink, or be devour- 
ed by the flocks of ravenous birds and sharks which 
dtdy attend on tiiis high occasion. The blubber, 
now deposited in the hold, is by various processes 
deared of its impurities, cut into small pieces, and 
deposited in casks. While the Dutch establish. 
ment of Smeerenberg flourished, they extracted the 
oil in immense boilers, constructed there for this 
purpose; but wh^i the fishery was transferred to 
the icy banks in the open sea, this operation was 
necessarily deferred till the cargoes were deposited 
in the Dutch or British ports. 

The success of the fishery varies with the spot 
in which whales are found. The most advantage, 
ous that the Greenland seas afford has been con- 
sidered to be on the border of those immense fields 
of ice, with which a great extent of them is covered. 
In the open sea, when a whale is struck, and jdunges 
beneath the waters, he may rise in any part of 
a wide circuit, and at any instance from the boats, 
so that, before a seccmd harpoon can be struck, he 
may plunge again, and by continued struggles ef- 
fect his extrication. But in descending beneaUi these 
immense fields, he is hemmed in by the icy floor 
above, and can only find an atmosphere to breathe 
by returning to their outer boundary. The 8pa<^ 
ill which he can rise is thus contracted from a laige 
circle to u aemkkd^i Qt ^n^h ^is«»&^ «&tPient 
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Hence a whale in this position is attacked with much 
better chance of success ; even two may be porgued 
at the same moment^ — « measure which^ in the open 
sea^ often involves the loss of both. In the flourish** 
ing state of the Dutch fishery^ a hundred of theiif 
vessels have been seen at once rang^ on the mar* 
gin of one of those immense fields^ along which the 
boats formed so continuous a line that no whale 
could rise without being immediately struck. This 
situation^ at the same time^ is attended with consL- 
derable danger from the disruptions and concossiioiis 
to which these plains are liable. 

When the ship is surrounded with floating fragu 
ments of ice^ the fishery^ though difficult, is usually 
productive. But the ease is very different when 
these pieces are packed together into a mass im- 
pervious to ships or boats^ yet leaving numerous 
holes or openings^ through which the whale can 
mount and respire^ without coming to tiie open 
margin^ or within reach of his assailants. The fish-, 
ers^ when they see the whale blowing through one 
of these apertures^ must alight on the iee^ and run 
full speed to the spot with lance and harpoon. At. 
tack in such circumstances^ however^ is both diffi- 
cult and perilous ; and even when the whale is kill- 
ed, the dragging of his body either under or over the 
ice to the ship is a most tedious and laborious task, 
v^ch sometimes cannot be effected without cutting 
the carcass in pieces. 

When the great fields, in the progress of the sea- 
KM, become epen at various points, the fishery be. 
comes liable to the same evils as occur among packed 
ice. Still worse is the case when the sea is over. 
9pitetA with that thin newly-foxowdcKQfiX^ai^K^Xns^- 



iite'-'"nfe'«*alB ttlrilyjijids or beats a hole through 
ttSa Wrtrfngi ■*lrf!e neither can the boats penetrate, 
iltwiltheioWi W4Tk over it, without the most immi- 
ritotrdaig*. Y« Mr Scoreaby mentions a plan by 
iMiAheOMitlhued'tO'Carry on his roovementa, even 
over a very slender surfaw of bay-ice. He lied to. 
giHlier his whde crew, and made them thus walk 
Si a Tong line one behind another. There never fell 
ih ^bOvB tonr or five at a time, who were easily 
hilped out bythe rest. The sufferers had a dram to 
tonsole Uiem after theii- cold plunge ; and the com- 
fibiBation was consider^ SO ample,' tiitit J^^ '-iirii 
suspect^ Of somethnes allowing himfe(f 1^'^ji W 
*Wi the view of being thus indemidfied. ' '' ' ' ; 
" Another grand distiilctiota respects, fiVst; tJid tir^^ 
ruiil fishery, which; general)}^ Blteak!n^'i^'''that!'krJ 
ready described, and is chiefl^' distingiiliftefl tty tHi 
immense fields of ice which cover' the' !>beati ';'iM', 
secondly, the Datis'^ Striut fishery; ■whai'thft't elfe; 
(hent appears chieBy in the fbnh of mbvfhgtaouA- 
tains, tossing throngh the deep. This ta^ is atdiidiu 
And dangerous, but asJisIiy productive; !tt''i|^' 
iilenced at a comparatively late peribd, ^ce it ui 
not mentioned by theDuteh writen prior td'Il?J9'; 
and Mr Scoresby has been tmable to ascer^!^ ^ 
date when it waa hegmi hy tJte Bfltlrfi. ' "WHrnffi 
these few years it has 'eyp^rieflceij' a retoaiiktife ^ 
tension, of which a ftaiatoiTint will be dveii'M'ttte 
course of'this chapter; '"'"''' ■■'''■ ■''->■■ -h1) 
■ The dangers of thg'^iWfiafeiaaiAyjSQ'^tedf^tie 
ntmost icare, ttnd ti^^"tH^'g&yilt^'^^"a''M 
tnost experiMced miW^iWiib^^ ^^'ink: 
nlftM. ■ ■■ ■ ■'■ ■ "' ■'"''^■■" '■"■ ■^' ' ''"" '"■■'*' 
- .n* tnost obvtooi'^WiaV «i»i^- '4i&-«ffli*^a4ie 



beset and soinetimes daslied (o pieces by jt^^f^iproa^ 
and collision of those mighty fields aiid,ffi^Wi>(Wn 
of ice with which thoae seas are euiitinji^J,^,,^!!^ 
The Duti^i writers mention many of .AtLet^iS)))^ 
wrecks, among wliich the following are,tjb^j|qft,ii^ 
markable. .'t >. i; ''ive 

■ Didier Albert Raven, in 1639, whe» on the ,tW5 
der of the Spitabergen ice, was assailed \^- %,£ur^if^ 
tempest. Though the sliip was viuleqtjy ^(f^te^' 
he sucueeded in steering Iter clear of thegr^tibui]^ 
and thought himself in comparative 4^^, ,^ii^ 
there appeared before him two immense ^rg^ >tf^ 
-whicli .the wnd was violently driving liis y^^»^. ,:^ 
endeavomvd, by spreading all bis sails, to.pfai^t^^ 
between them; but in this attempt the at4p„^ras 
borne against one with so terrible a shockj di4t,jjt 
was soon felt to be sinking. By cutting the masta th^ 
mariners enabled her to proceed ; yet^ m she coOi- 
tinned to take in water, several boats were lfi^iidbi„ 
ed, whicfaj being over.crowded, sunk, and.aU.oq 
board perished. Those left in the ship found their 
condition more and more desperate. The fqre par); 
of" the vessel being deep in the water, and tbe.ke^ 
rising almost perpendicular, made it ext;rem.ely (liffi> 
cult to avoid falling into tlie sea ; while a mast, to 
whicli a number had clung, broke, plunged down, 
and involved them iu tbe fate of their. unfbHunate 
companions. At length the stem se|)aFated from 
the rest of the vessel, carrying with it several more 
of the sailors. The survivors still clung to the 
ymtfih^ fragfuelit^i bi^t,pnf iffl«r another was, wash- 
ed.pff^hy^^.fV^^otr.^^Wfrf^' wj% 8oi?e, half 
ddsul with cold, and unable to retain their grs^ f£ 




and. oiBiBg 
the itw f kte thxm 
pemitj to iieep ; bm to mne it mv the fiiftiiricep 
nf ntrrmr rnld^ frnm nfikh thfjnrrrr trnvki One 
Ban sojifnted the coninKtni of a nfi^ ^i^iek wn 
aeeofdiiigij framed, cHitiaiy to the captam'a advice ; 
hmppily, no aoooer mv ft humdwd thut the waTd 
wmAUmeA it iq». Tlie romaiit of the vead en. 
eoantered next m^t aitothcr severe gale ; and the 
Mfflerinfi of tile crew, from eold, hmifer, and bufn. 
ing thirst, were so ezticme, that death in eveiy fim 
seemed now to have eneompaased them. In the 
morning, however, a sail was descried, their signals 
were understood, and being taken on board, twenty 
sorvivors, after fort7..«i^t boms of this eztieme dis* 
tress, were restored to safety. 

In 1670 the Blecker (Bkodier,) Captain Pit, was 
driven against the ice with sodi violence, that in an 
instant all her rigging was dashed in jneees. Soon 
after twenty-nine of the crew quitted the vessel, 
and, leaping by the help of pdes and perches from 
one fragment of ice to another, ccmtrived to reach 
the main field. The captain with seven men re- 
mained (m board, and endeavoured to open a pass- 
age; but soon after the ship again struck, when 
they were obliged to go into a boat, and commit 
themselves to chance, the snow falling so thick that 
they could scarcely see each other. As the weather 
cleared, they discovered their companions on the ice, 
vdio threw a whale-line, and dragged them to the 
nme spot. TYiftTe, lUkve ^B'^qcV^ \cB:sn3\%^sR^ti»i twelve 
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hours in hopes of relief^ at length trusted themsehret 
to the hoats^ and in twelve hours were taken up bj 
a Dutch vessel. 

Captain Bille^ in 1675^ lost a ship richly laden^ 
which went down suddenly ; after which the crew 
wandered in boats over the sea for fourteen days 
before they were taken up. Thirteen other vessels 
perished that year in the Spitzbergen seas. Three 
seasons afterwards Captain Bille lost a second ship 
by the violent concussion of the ice^ the.crew having 
just time to save themselves on a frozen field. At 
the moment of their disaster they were moored to a 
large floe^ along with another^ a brig caUed the 
Red Fox; which last shortly afterwards under, 
went a similar fate^ being struck with such violence^ 
that the whole^ hull and masts together^ disappeared 
almost in an instant^-J^the sailors^ like Captain Bille's 
company^ having had merely time to leap on the 
ice. The united crews now adopted various plans ; 
some keeping their station^ others setting out in 
boats in different directions; but all^ in one way 
or other^ reached home. The same year the Concord 
went down in an equally sudden manner ; but the 
crew were happily taken up by a neighbouring ship. 

The whale-fishery is not more distinguished for 
examples of sudden peril and besetment than for 
unexpected deliverance from the most alarming si- 
tuations. 

Three Dutch shipa^ in 1676, after having com. 
pleted a rich cargo on Ihe northern coast of Spitz, 
bergen^ were at once so completely besets that the 
crews in general urged the necessity of proceeding 
over the ice^ and endeavouring to reach some olher 
vessel. Ouvekees, however, captain of oftft ^1 ^&kfc 
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three^ strongly urged the obligation of doing all in 
their power to preserve such valuable property^ and 
they agreed to make a farther trial ; virhen, in twenty 
days^ the ice opened^ and they had a happy voyage 
homeward. 

The Dame Maria Elizabeth^ in 1769, had set oat 
early for the fishery, and was so fortunate as, by the 
90th of May, to have taken fourteen whales. Thai, 
however, a violent gale from the south blew in the 
ice with such violence, that tiie captain found him- 
self completely beset, and saw two Dutch vessels and 
one English go to pieces at a little distance. At 
length a brisk gale from the north gave him the 1m^ 
of being extricated ; when presently he was involved 
in a dense fog, which froze so thidk upon the sails 
and rigging, that the ship appeared a mere floating 
iceberg. As the atmosphere cleared, the fidnt Uf^i, 
and the birds winging their way to the southward, 
announced the closing in of winter. Unable to makr 
any progress, the seamen looked forward in despair 
to the prospect of spending the season in that fr^oken 
latitude. They had nearly come to the end of their 
provisions, and famine was already staring them in 
the face, when they thought of broiling tiie whaka' 
tails, which proved very eatable, and even salutary 
against the scurvy. Thus they hoped to exist tiU 
the middle of February, beyond which the prospect 
was very dismal ; but on the 12th November thcR 
arose a violent north wind, which dispersed the ice. 
Their hopes being now awakened, every ef&>rt wia 
strained; and on the 18th a norUi-wester broo^t 
on so heavy a rain, that next day they were entirely 
clear of the ice, and had a prosperous voyage home^ 
ward. 
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• ■'■■■■■ 

• The year 1777 was one which exhibited^ , on the 
greatest scale^ all the vicissitudes of this occupation. 
Captain Broerties^ in the Guillamine^ arriv^ thjU 
ye%r on the 22d June at the great bank of northern 
ice^ where he found fifty vessels moored and busied 
in the fishery. He began it prosperously : the very 
next day indeed he killed a large whale. The day 
after^ a tempest drove in the ice with such violence 
that twenty-seven of the ships were be^et^ of which 
ten were lost. BrpertieSj on the 25th July^ seeing 
some appearance of an openings caused the Guilla- 
mine to be warped through by the boats ; but^ after 
Ibur days' labour^ she found herself^ with four other 
ships^ in a narrow basin^ enclosed by icy barriers on 
every side. The captain^ foreseeing the danger of 
permanent besetmeiit^ obliged the crew to submit to 
a diminution of their rations. 
' On the 1st August the ice began to gather thick^ 
aSDfd a violent storm driving it against the vessels, 

S" laced them in the greatest peril for a number of 
ays. On the 20th a dreadfiil gale arose from the 
north-east, in which the Guillamine suffered very 
considerable damage. In this awfiil tempest, out of 
the five ships two went down, while a third had 
Sprung a number of leaks. The crews were taken 
on board of the two remaining barks, which they 
greatly incommoded. On the 25lli all the three 
were completely frozen in, when it was resolved to 
send a party of twelve men to seek aid from four 
vessels which a few days before had been driven 
into a station at a little distance ; but by the time 
of their arrival two of these had been dashed to 
pieces, and the other two werie iii the most deplor- 
able condition. Two Hamb\irg\i «\i\^» ^etsv^^NJ^t^asSi 
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fiirther removed^ had perished in a similar maimer. 
Meantime the former came in sight of Grale Hamkes* 
Land^ in Greenland^ and the tempest still pushing 
them gradually to the southward^ Iceland at lei^ffth 
appeared on their left. The two more distant oHes^ 
commanded by Dirk Broer and Roel of Meyer^ found 
a little openings through which they contrived to 
escape. The crews of the three others were begin- 
ning to hope that they might at last be equally for- 
tunate^ when^ on the 13th September^ a whole 
mountain of ice fell upon the Guillamine. The 
men^ half naked^ leaped out upon the frozen surface^ 
saving with difficulty a small portion of their pro- 
visions. The broken remnants of the vessel were 
soon buried under enom^ous piles of ice. Of the two 
other ships^ one coipifianded by Jeldert Janz had 
just met a similar fate^ and there remained only 
that of Jans Castricum^ to which all now looked for 
refuge. By leaping from one fragment of ice to ano- 
ther^ the men^ not without danger^ contrived to reach 
this vessel^ which^ though in extreme distress^ re-^ 
ceived them on board. Shattered and overcrowded^ 
she was obliged immediately after to accommodate 
fifty other seamen^ the crew of the Jans Christiaanz 
of Hamburgh^ which had just gone down^ the chief 
harpooner and twelve of the mariners having pe- 
rished. These numerous companies^ squeezed into 
the crazy bark of Castricum; suffered every kind of 
distress. Famine^ in its most direful forms^ began 
to stare them in the face. All remoter fears^ how- 
ever, gave way, when, on the 11th October, the 
vessel went to pieces in the same sudden manner as 
the others, leaving \i^ V^exmiotlvmate sailors scarcely 
lime enougli to \eai^ uipcwv \)Eifc \cfc ^^ ^^bssa ^- . 
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maining stores. With great difficulty they reached 
a field of some extent^ And contrived with their torn 
sails to rear a sort of covering ; but^ sensible that^ by 
renyiining on this desolate spot^ they must certainly 
perish, they saw no safety 'except in scrambling over 
the frozen surface to the coast of Greenland, which 
was in view. With infinite toil they effected their 
object, and happily met some inhabitants, who re- 
ceived them hospitably, and regaled them with dried 
fish and seals' flesh. Thence they pushed across that 
dreary region, treated sometimes well, sometimes 
churlishly ; but by one means or other they succeed- 
ed at length, on the 13th March, in reaching the 
Danish settlement of Frederikshaab. Here they were 
received with the utmost kindness ; and, being re- 
cruited from their fatigues, took the first opportuni- 
ty of embarking for Denmark, whence they after- 
wards sailed to their native country. 

The Davis's Strait fishery has also been marked 
with very frequent and fatal shipwrecks. In 1814, the 
Royalist, Captain Edmonds, perished with all her 
crew ; and in 1817, the London, Captain Mathews, 
shared the same fate. The only account of either 
of these ships ever received was. from Captain Ben- 
net of the Venerable, who, on the 15th April, saw 
the London in a tremendous storm, lying to wind- 
ward of an extensive chain of icebergs, among which 
it is probable she was dashed to pieces that very 
evening. Large contributions were raised at Hull 
for the widows and families of the seamen who had 
suffered on these melancholy occasions. 

Among acddents on a smaller scale, one of the 
most frequent is, that of boats employed in pursuit of 
the whale being overtaken "by Aeeij^ io^ w ^\«rK^ ^V 
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snow^ which separate them from the ship^ and never 
allow them to regain it. A fatal instance of this 
kind occurred to the Ipswich^ Captain Gordon ; four 
of whose boats^ after a whale had been caught^ and 
<even brought to the ship's^ide^ were employed on a 
piece of ice hauling in the line^ when a storm sud- 
denly arose^ caused the vessel to drift away^ and 
prevented heir^ notwithstanding the utmost efforts^ 
from ever coming within reach of the unfortunate 
crews who composed the greater part of her esta. 
blishment. Mr Scoresby mentions several casual, 
ties of the same nature which occurred to his boats' 
companies^ all of whom^ however^ in the end happily 
found their way back. One of the most alarming 
cases was that of fourteen men who were left on a 
small piece of floating ice^ with a boat wholly unable 
to withstand the surrounding tempest; but amid 
their utmost despair they fell in with the Lively of 
Whitby, and were most cordially received on board. 
The source, however, of the most constant alarm 
to the whale-fisher is connected with the movements 
of that powerful animal, against which, with most 
unequal strength, he ventures to contend. Grene- 
rally, indeed, the whale, notwithstanding his im- 
mense strength, is gentle, and even passive ; seeking, 
even when he is most hotly pursued, to escape frt)m 
his assailants, by plunging into the lowest depths 
of the ocean. Sometimes, however, he exerts his 
utmost force in violent and convulsive struggles; 
and every thing with which, when thus enraged, 
he comes into collision, is dissipated or destroyed in 
an instant. The Dutch writers mention Jacquez 
Vienkes of the Gort Moolen (Barley Mill^) who, 
after a whale had been struck, was haatening with 
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a second boat to the support of the first. The fish> 
however^ rose^ and with its head struck the boat so 
furiously^ that it was shivered in pieces, and Vienkes 
was thrown with its fragments on the back of the 
huge animal. Even then this bold mariner darted 
a second harpoon into the body of his victim ; but 
unfortunately he got entangled in the line and 
could not extricate himself, while the other party 
were unable to approach near enough to save him. 
At last, however, the harpoon was disengaged, and 
he swam to the boat. 

Mr Scoresby, in one of his earliest voyages, saw 
a boat thrown several'yards into the air, from which 
it fell on its side, plunging the crew into the sea. 
They were happily taken up, when only one was 
found to have received a severe contusion. Captain 
Lyons of the Raith of Leith, on the Labrador coast, 
in 1802, had a boat thrown fifteen feet into the air : 
it came down into the water with its keel upwards, 
yet all the men except one were saved. 

The crew of Mr Scoresby the elder, in 1807 had 
struck a whale, which soon reappeared, but in a 
state of such violent agitation that no one durst 
approach it. The captain courageously undertook 
to encounter it in a boat by himself ; and succeeded 
in striking a second harpoon ; but another boat hav- 
ing advanced too close, the animal brandished its 
tail with so much fury, that the harpooner, who 
was directly under, judged it most prudent to leap 
into the sea. The tail then struck the very place 
that he had left, and cut the boat entirely asunder, 
with the exception of two planks, which were saved 
by having a coil of ropes laid over them ; so that, 
had he remained, he must have been dashed to pieces. 
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Happily all the others escaped injury. The issues^ 
however, were not always so fortunate. The Aim- 
well of Whitby in 1810 lost three men out of seven, 
and, in 1812, the Henrietta of the same port lost 
four out of six, by the boats being upset, and the 
crews thrown into the sea. 

In 1809, one of the men belonging to the Resolu- 
tion of Whitby struck a sucking whale ; after which 
the mother, being seen wheeling rapidly round the 
spot, was eagerly watched. Mr Scoresby, being on 
this occasion in the capacity of harpooner in another 
boat, was selecting a situation for the probable re- 
appearance of the parent fish, when suddenly an 
invisible blow stove in fifteen feet of the bottom of 
his barge, which filled with water and instantly 
sunk. The crew were saved. 

Entanglement in the line, while the retreating 
whale is drawing it off with rapidity, is often pro- 
ductive of great disaster. A sailor belonging to the 
John of Greenock, in 1818, having happened to step 
into the centre of a coil of nmning rope, had a 
foot entirely carried off, and was obliged to have the 
lower part of the leg amputated. A harpooner, be- 
longing to the Henrietta of Whitby, had incautious- 
ly cast some part of the line under his feet ; when a 
sudden dart of the fish made it twist round his 
body. He had just time to cry out, — ^^ Clear away 
the line ! O dear I" when he was cut almost asunder, 
dragged overboard, and never more seen. 

A whale sometimes causes danger by proving to 
be alive after having exhibited every symptom of 
death. Mr Scoresby mentions the instsuice of one 
which appeared so decidedly dead, that he himself 
had leaped on the tail, and was busy putting a rope 
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through it^ when he suddenly felt the animal sink- 
ing from beneath him. He made a spring towards 
a boat that was some yards distant^ and^ grasping the 
gunwale^ was assisted on board. The fish then 
moved forward^ reared his tail aloft^ and shook it 
with such prodigious violence, that it resounded to 
the distance of several miles. After two or three mi- 
nutes of this violent exertion, he rolled on his side 
and expired. 

Even after life is extinct, all danger is not over. 
In the operation of flensing, the harpooners some- 
times fall into the whale's mouth, with the immi- 
nent danger of being drowned. In the case of a heavy 
swell they are drenched, and sometimes washed over 
by the surge. Occasionally they have their ropes bro- 
ken, and are wounded by each other's knives. Mr 
Scoresby mentions a harpooner who, after the flens- 
ing was completed, happened to have his foot at- 
tached by a hook to the kreng or carcass, when the 
latter was inadvertently cut away. The man 
caught hold of the gimwale of the boat ; but the 
whole immense mass was now suspended by his 
body, occasioning the most excruciating torture and 
even exposing him to the danger of being torn 
asunder, when his companions contrived to hook the 
kreng with a grapnel, and bring it back to the sur- 
face. 

The whale, in attempting to escape, sometimes 
exerts prodigious strength, and inflicts upon its pur- 
suers not only danger, but the loss of their property. 
In 1812, a boat's crew belonging to the Resolution 
of Whitby struck a whale on the margin of a floe. 
Supported by a second boat, they felt much at their 
ease, there being scarcely an instance in which the 
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asBistance of a third was reqnired in such drenm- 
stances. Swm, however^ a signaT was made for 
more line^ and as Mr Scoresby was pushing with 
his utmost speedy four oars were raised in signal 
of the utmost distress. The boat was now seen 
with its bow on a level with the water^ while 
the harpooner, from the friction of the line^ was 
enveloped in smoke. At lengthy when the reli^ 
was within a hundred yards^ the crew were seen 
to throw tiieir jackets upon the nearest ice^ and then 
leap into the sea; after which the boat rose into 
the air^ and^ making a majestic curve, disa{^)eared 
beneath the waters, with all the line attached to it. 
The crew were saved. A vigorous pursuit was im- 
mediately commenced; and the whale, being traced 
through narrow and intricate channels, was disco- 
vered considerably to the eastward, when three har- 
poons were darted at him. The line of two other 
boats was then run out, when, by an accidental en- 
tanglement, it broke, and enabled the whale to car- 
ry off in all about four miles of rope, which, witii the 
boat, were valued at £ 150. The daring fishers again 
gave chase; the whale was seen, but missed. A third 
time it appeared, and was reached ; two more har- 
poons were struck, and the animal being plied with 
lances, became entirely exhausted, and yielded to 
its fate. It had by that time drawn out 10,440 
yards, or about six miles of line. Unluckily, through 
the disengagement of a harpoon, a boat and thir- 
teen lines, nearly two miles in length, were detach- 
ed and never recovered. 

.Whale-fishers sometimes meet with agreeable 
surprises. The crew of the ship Nautilus had o^ 
tured a fish, which hemg disentangled and drawn 
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to the ship^ some of them were employed to hmil 
in the line. Suddenly they felt it pulled away as 
if by another whale^ and having made signals for 
mote line^ were soon satisfied^ by the continued 
movements^ that this was the case. At length a 
large one rose up close to them^ and was quickly 
killed. It then proved^ that the animal^ while mov. 
ing through the waters^ had received the rope into 
its open mouthy and^ struck by the unusual sensa- 
tion^ held it fast between its jaws^ and thus became 
the prey of his enemy. — The Prince of Brazils of 
Hull had struck a small fish^ which sunk apparently 
dead. The crew applied all their strength to heave 
it up ; but sudden and violent jerks on the line con. 
vinced them that it was still alive. They persevered, 
and at length brought up two fishes in succession, 
one of which had many turns of the rope wound 
round its body. Having been entangled under 
water, it had, in its attempt to escape, been more 
and more implicated, till, in the end, it shared the 
fate of its companion. 



A view of the whale-fishery, as it existed prior to 
18^, has thus been drawn from ample and authen. 
tic materials afforded by the Dutch and other ear. 
lier writers, as well as by the valuable work of the 
younger Mr Scoresby. Having understood, however, 
that within the last few years the trade has been turn* 
ed into several new channels, we applied to certain 
intelligent individuals in the principal ports, from 
whom we have obtained such valuable information 
as enables us to bring down the history of its opera- 
tions to the very latest period. 

A remarkable change has lately taken place as to 
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the waters in which the fishery is carried on. For 
more than a century it was confined to the space be- 
tween Spitzbergen and Greenland^ commonly caUed 
the Greenland Sea. Early in the eighteenth century 
Davis's Strait began to be frequented^ and the ships 
sent thither gradually increased in number. A 
somewhat more ample return^ in fact^ was drawn 
from those western seas, though Mr Scoresby con. 
ceives that the longer and more expensive voyage^ and 
the increased hazards^ fully counterbalanced this ad- 
vantage. When he wrote^ the Greenland fishery 
was still the most considerable^ and the ships pro- 
ceeding thither were in the proportion of three to 
two of those sent to Davis's Strait. Since that time 
its produce has sustained a remarkable diminution ; 
the whales which, during the course of two centuries, 
had been gradually retiring from place to place, have 
at last sought refuge in the remote and inaccessible 
depths of the icy sea. Hence this fishery has been 
almost abandoned ; having employed, in 1829, only 
one vessel, though in 1830 the number has been in- 
creased to four. For this almost entire loss of their 
original ground, the whalers have been compensated 
by the new and more extensive field opened up to 
them on the western coast. The important expedi- 
tions sent out by government under Ross and Parry 
have made them acquainted with a number of ad- 
mirable stations on the farther side of Davis's Strait 
and in the higher latitudes of Baffin's Bay, which 
were before little known and scarcely ever frequent- 
ed. They now, therefore, prosecute their fishery al- 
most exclusively in those seas, and follow a method 
which is in many respects different. 

The vessels destined for that quarter sail usually 
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in March^ though some delay their departure till the 
middle or even the end of April. They proceed first 
to the northern parts of the coast of Labrador^ or to 
the mouth of Cumberland Strait^ carrying on what 
is called the South-west Fishery. After remaining 
there till about the beginning of May^ they cross to 
the eastern shore of the Strait^ and fish upwards 
along the coasts particularly in South-east Bay 
North-east Bay^ Kingston Bay or Horn Sound. 
About the month of July^ they usually cross Baf- 
fiji's Bay to Lancaster Sounds which they sometimes 
enter^ and occasionally even ascend Barrow's Strait 
twenty or thirty miles. In returning^ they fish down 
the western shore^ where their favourite stations are 
Pond's Bay^ Agnes's Monument^ Home Bay^ and 
Cape Searle. If the ships be not previously filled^ 
they commonly remain till the end of September^ 
and in some instances persevere till late in October. 
Our informant at Peterhead mentions a vessel from 
that port which was clean on the last day of Septem- 
her; yet the captain^ proceeded with such spirit 
and resolution^ that after this date he caught five 
whales^ making his cargo equal to the average of the 
year, and reached home by the 27th October. 

The vessels for Greenland sail about the begin- 
ning of April, and return frequently in July, sel- 
dom remaining on the fishing-ground beyond the 
end of August. 

The Davis's Strait fishery has always been sub- 
ject to remarkable casualties, which have been still 
farther increased since the vessels took a wider 
range, and ventured into the higher and more fro- 
zen latitudes. Our correspondent at Aberdeen 
states, that, — 
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In 1819^ out of 63 ships there were lost 10 
... 1821, 70 11 

... 1822, eo ; 7 

These wrecks have generally occurred in conse- 
quence of the ships being beset in their attempt to 
pass from the eastern coast to Lancaster Sound, across 
that great barrier of ice which fills the centre of Baf. 
fin's Bay. The sidesof the vessels havesometimesbeen 
pressed together; atother timesthey havebeensqueez- 
ed out of the water and laid upon the ice. But expe- 
rience seems to have enabled the mariners to guard, 
in some degree, against these dangers. Last year, 
of eighty-nine ships sent out to this fishery only four 
were lost; namely, the Dauntless, Bramham,of Hull; 
the Rookwood, Lawson, of London ; the Jane, Bruce, 
of Aberdeen ; the Home Castle, Stewart, of Leith. 

Several of these shipwrecks have been attended 
with very peculiar circumstances. In 1825, the 
Active, Captain Gray, of Peterhead, was so com- 
pletely beset in Exeter Sound, that, on the 1st Oc- 
tober, the crew were obliged to abandon her and 
take a passage in other ships. Next year a vessel, 
sent out to ascertain her fate, found her on the 
beach, at a little distance firom the place of beset- 
ment, completely uninjured. She was got off in a 
few days, and brought home with her cargo to Pe- 
terhead, where she arrived on the 12th September. 

In 1826, the Dundee, Captain Dawson, of Lon- 
don, having ventured into the higher parallels of 
Baffin's Bay, was, in 74"" 30^ north latitude, so 
completely beset and enclosed within impenetrable 
barriers, that the crew could, obtain no assistance 
from the other ships. To add to their distress. 
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a Dutch vessel near them was completely wreck, 
ed ; and the men^ to the numher of forty-six^ came 
on hoard entirely destitute. They were support- 
ed from the 23d August to the 6th Octoher^ when 
they set out in their hoats to endeavour to reach 
the Danish settlement of Levely ; hut as this was 
350 miles distant^ much douht was entertained if 
they would ever arrive at their destination. The 
crew of the Dundee, reduced to extreme distress hy 
the want of provisions, succeeded in killing some 
seals and bears, on whose coarse, flesh they were 
thankful to sustain life. On the 1st February they 
caught a whale, and on the 16th a second, whi<^ 
afforded great relief, especially as other fishes were 
attracted by the desire to feed on the carcass of this 
huge animal. Unfortunately for their repose the sea 
was not so completely frozen but that enormous 
icebergs were still tossing through it with thunder- 
ing noise, tearing up the fields by which the ship 
was surrounded. On the 22d February, one of un- 
common magnitude was seen bearing directly upon 
their stem, its collision with which appeared in- 
evitable; whereupon the seamen snatching their 
clothes, leaped out upon the ice, and ran to some 
distance. The iceberg rolled on with a tremendous 
crash, breaking the field into fragments^ and hiding 
from their view the ship, which they expected never 
to see again ; but happily it passed by, and the Dun- 
dee appeared from behind it uninjured ; a specta- 
cle that was hailed with three enthusiastic cheers. 
The mariners lost sight of the sun for sev^ity- 
five days, during which they suffered such severe 
cold, that they could not walk the deck for five 
minutes without being fi*ost.Mtten. Luckily they 
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were able fo pick up a quantity of Bpars and staves 
belonging to the Dutch wrecks which afforded a 
supply of fiiel^ otherwise they must have perished 
from the intensity of the frost. By great good fortune^ 
too, the body of ice in which they were enclosed 
drifted to the southward more than eleven degrees, 
(from 74° 3(y, down to 63°), or about 800 miles, and 
was thus brought nearly to the mouth of Davis's 
Strait. On the 1st April, when the Lee, Captain 
Lee, of Hull, had just commenced her fishing, the 
crew were agreeably surprised by meeting the Dun- 
dee, whose catastrophe had excited the greatest inter- 
est at home ; they supplied her liberally with proviw 
sions, and every necessary for enabling her to reach 
Britain. The vessel was accordingly liberated (m the 
16th April, and on the 2d June arrived off Shet- 
land, whence intelligence was inunediately spread 
of this happy deliverance. 

One of the most affecting shipwrecks which ever 
occurred in the northern seas was that of the Jean 
of Peterhead, in 1826. Of this we can give a 
full account from an interesting narrative by Mr 
Gumming, the surgeon, an eye-witness and sharer 
of the calamity. This vessel sailed on the 15th 
March, having on board only twenty-eight men, but 
received at Lerwick a complement of twenty-three 
natives of Shetland ; owing to which arrangement, 
as well as by contrary winds, she was detained till 
the 28th. From the evening of that day to the 1st 
April, the ship encountered very stormy weather, 
which she successfully withstood, and was then steer- 
ed into those western tracts of the Greenland sea 
which are the most favourable for the capture of the 

seal. On the 14th, in the latitude of 68°, the fishery 

6 
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began most prosperously. In one day the seamen kill- 
ed 1138 seals^ and the entire number caught in five 
days exceeded 3070. This scene, however, could not 
be contemplated without some painful impressions. 
The seals attacked were only the young, as they lay 
fearlessly reposing on the ice, before they had yet 
attempted to plunge into the watery element. One 
blow of the club stunned them completely. The view 
of hundreds of creatures bearing some resemblance 
to the human form, writhing in the agonies of death, 
and the deck streaming with their gore, was at once 
distressing and disgusting to a spectator of any feel- 
ing. However, this evil soon gave way to others 
of a more serious nature. 

On the morning of the 18th April the sailors had 
begun their fishery as usual ; but a breeze sprung up, 
and obliged them by eleven o'clock to suspend ope- 
rations. The gale continually freshened, and was the 
more unpleasant from their being surrounded with 
loose ice, which a dense and heavy fog made it impos- 
sible to distinguish at any distance. The mariners 
took in all sail, but did not apprehend danger till 
six in the evening, when the wind, which had been 
continually increasing, began to blow with tenfold 
fury. All that the narrator had ever heard, of the 
imited sounds of thunder, tempest, and waves, seem- 
ed faint when compared with the stunning roar of 
this hurricane. At eight the ship was borne upon 
a stream of ice, from which she received several se- 
vere concussions; the consequence of which was, 
that at ten the water began to enter, and at twelve 
no exertion in pumping could prevent her from be- 
ing gradually filled. 

At one in the morning she became completely 
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waterlogged. She then fell over cm her beam-ends^ 
when the crew^ giving themselves np fcnr lost^ dung to 
the nearest object for immediate safety. By judi- 
ciously cutting away the main and foremasts^ they 
happily enabled the ship to right herself, when being 
dr^ed into a stream of ice^ she was no longer in 
danger of immediate sinking. The iidiole hull^ how- 
ever^ was inundated and indeed immersed in water^ 
except a portion of the quarter-deck^ upon which 
the whole crew were now assembled. Here they 
threw up an awning of sails to shelter themselves 
from the cold^ which had become so intense as to 
threaten the extinction of life. Those endowed widi 
spirit and sense kept up the vital power by brisk 
movement ; but the natives of Shetland^ ^o are 
accused on such occasions of sinking into a selfish 
despondency^ piled themselves together in a heap, 
with the view of deriving warmth from each othei^s 
bodies. Those in the interior of the mass obtraneft 
thus a considerable temperature, though accompianied 
with severe pressure ; and blows were given, and 
even knives drawn, to gain and to preserve this vAt 
vantageous position. On the 19th, one Shetlah'der 
died of cold, another on -the 20th, and a third on 
the 21st,— -events felt by the others as peculiarly 
^oomy, chiefly, it is owned, as forming a presage of 
their own impending fate. -' ' ^ 

On the 22d the sun began to appear amid shower^ 
of snow ; and the 23d was ushered in* by find 
weather and a clear sky. The opinions of the crew' 
were now divided as to what course they should 
steer in search of deliverance. Two plans were sug- 
gested. They could either stretch northward into 
the fishing stations, where they might ^pect sooner 
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or later to meet some of their countrymen^ by whom 
they would be received . on board ; or they might 
sail southward towards Iceland^ and throw them* 
selves on the hospitality of its inhabitants. The 
former plan was in several respects the more pro. 
mising^ especially as a vessel had been in sight when 
the storm arose. But its uncertainties were also 
very great. They might traverse for weeks those 
vast icy seas^ amid cold always increasing^ • and 
with inmiin^nt danger of being swallowed up by 
the waves. Iceland was distant^ but it was a 
definite point ; and upon this course they at last 
wisely determined. Several days were spent in fit- 
ting out their two remaining boats — all the others 
having been swept away — and in fishing up from the 
interior of the vessel every article which could be 
turned to account. During this operation^ the 
weather continuing fine^ they could not forbear ad. 
miring the scene by which they were surrounded. 
The sea was formed as it were into a beautiful little 
friths by the ice rising around in the most varied 
and &ntastic forms^ sometimes even assuming the 
appearance of cities adorned with towers and forests 
of colunms. Continual efforts were necessary^ mean, 
time, to keep the wreck on the icy field ; for had 
it slipped over into the sea, of which there appeared 
a strong probability, it would have gone down at 
once. By the 26th the boats were completely ready, 
having on board a small stock of provisions, and a 
single change of linen. At half.past one in the 
morning of the 27th the mariners took leave, with 
some sorrow, of the vessel, which ^^ seemed a home 
even in ruins," leaving the deck strewed with clothes, 
books, and provisions, to be swallowed up by the 

2b 
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ocean as soon as the icy ^oor on which it rested 
should melt away. 

The two boats^ having received forty-seven men 
on board, lay very deep in the water ; so that when 
a smart breeze arose, the men were obliged to throw 
away their spare clothing and every thing else wUch 
could be wanted, and soon saw their little wardrobe 
floating on the face of the sea. The leaky state of 
one of the barges entailed the necessity of hauling 
it on a piece of ice to be repaired. The seamen 
were frequently obliged also to drag them both over 
large fields, and again to launch them. However, 
a favourable wind in ten hours enabled them to 
make forty-one miles, when they came to the ut- 
most verge of the icy stream, and entered up(»i the 
open ocean. Their fears were not yet removed ; fw 
if a heavy gale had arisen, their slender barks must 
soon have been overwhelmed. There Wew in fact a 
stiff breeze, which threw in a good deal of water, and 
caused severe cold ; however, at seven in the even- 
ing, they saw, with inex{Nressible pleasure, though 
dim and distant, the lofty and snow-capped moun- 
tains of Iceland. But these were still fifty miles off, 
and much might intervene ; so that the night, which 
soon closed in, passed with a mixture of joy aad 
fear. Fortunately the morning was favourable; and 
about four they saw a black speck on the surface 
of the ocean. It proved to be an island^ naked, 
rocky, and seemingly uninhabited ; yet to set foot on 
any shore, however wild and desolate, promised a 
temporary relief. On turning a promontory, what 
was their joy to see a boat pushing out to meet 
them! and they were received by the natives of 
Grimsey (the name of the little island) with every 
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mark of kindness and compassion. The seamen were 
distributed among the half-subterraneous abodes^ 
and received a portion of the frugal and scanty fare 
on which the inhabitants subsisted. They were long 
without any means of communication by speech ; 
but at length the clergyman appeared^ who was able 
to converse in Latin with Mr Gumming. The lat- 
ter, inquiring how his countrymen could best reach 
the mainland^ was informed^ that the islanders would 
assist in conveying them to Akureyri^ a small town> 
the residence of the nearest Danish governor^ though 
situated at the distance of sixty-eight miles. Ac- 
cordingly, at seven in the morning of the 2d May, 
they set sail, and, after a tedious voyage, reached 
at nine in the evening the coast of Iceland. They 
rowed along the shore, touching at various points, 
where they were hospitably received ; till on Thurs- 
day, 4th May, they saw a cluster of irregular wooden 
structures, which, to their surprise, proved to be 
Akureyri, the capital of this quarter of the islan:d. 
They were here also received with the most hu- 
mane hospitality, and remained three months be- 
fore they could obtain a passage home ; during 
which delay unfortunately they lost nine of their 
number, chiefly from mortification and other morbid 
affections occasioned by extreme cold. In the mid. 
die of July they procured a passage in a Danish 
vessel, which brought them and their boats near to 
the coast of Shetland. Having landed at Lerwick, 
they were conveyed by his Majesty's ship Investi- 
gator to Peterhead, where they arrived on the 5th 
August. 

The whale-fishery deserves finally to be consi- 
dered in its commercial relations, under which as. 
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peet it possesses considerable importanoe^ whether 
we consider the capital invested^ or the amount and 
value of the proceeds. 

The first and principal employment of capital in 
this trade consists in the construction and fitting 
out of the vessels adapted for its various purposes. 
This expense greatly exceeds that of other ships of 
the same dimensions^ owing to the manner in which 
the timbers must be doubled and fortified, the ne- 
cessity of having seven boats^ a copious supply of 
line, numerous casks, and fishing-implements. Mr 
Scoresby states, that the Resolution of Whitby, of 
291 tons, was built in 1803 with all these equip- 
ments, but without the outfit for. a particular vpyage^ 
at £6321. In 1813 the Esk of Whitby, of 354 ton;i, 
post £14,000 ; but this included the outlay for hex 
first adventure, which, being supposed to amount, to 
£1700, would make the expense of building and 
equipment only £12,300. The sum of £1^O0(>^ 
stated to us from Hull, as the estimate for building 
and furnishing at that port a ship of 350 tons, m t)i^ 
year 1812. Since this last period a great reduqtlpn 
has taken place. Mr Cooper, in 1824^, reported ^ 
the House of Commons, that the sum required w^ 
only £10,000. According to the information receiy)^ 
in July, 1830, from the different ports,^ we fip,d that 
such a ship may now be built and complete^ equip, 
ped for about £8000. A Dundee correspondent ic^- 
(nilates that half of this sum is expei^ded, in ca^n- 
ter work, and the other half in sails, rigging, oa^l^, 
lines, a^d other fishing..apparatus. .,•■.■ i 

Besides this original cost, a large annu^,es^- 
diture is incurred in the prpsecuJtiQn of.^he, J^hejry. 
There is first the outfit, being the provisions and 
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other supplies put on board before the ship goes to 
sea. Mr Scoresby states the expense of fitting out 
the Resolution of Whitby in 1803, to have amount- 
edto £1470 — ^namely, provisions, coals, &c., £7^9; 
insurance, £413 ; advance-money to seamen, £288. 
The statements forwarded at the present date, (July, 
1830,) from the several ports upon this subject va- 
ry in a remarkable degree. At Leith the estimate is 
from £700 to £1200 ; Aberdeen £1400 ; Peterhead 
from £1200 to £1500 ; while at Hull this outfit is 
reckoned at £2000, expressly stated as exclusive of 
seamen's wages. Probably there may have been some 
difference as to the articles included in these esti- 
mates. An English crew, besides, may expect to be 
more amply provisioned, while the voyage from Hull 
is undoubtedly somewhat longer. To this first out* 
lay must be added the expenses incurred in proseciit- 
ing the fishery, and in preparing the cargo for sale. 
The pay of the master and harpooners is very judi- 
inoUsly made to depend almost entirely upon their 
isuccess. They receive a certain sum for every whale 
struck, and afterwards for every tun of oil extracted. 
The seamen, also, though they must have their 
inonthly wages, obtain additional allowances in the 
event of a prosperous voyage. At Peterhead, it is 
estimated, that if a ship comes home clean, the entire 
loss will exceed £2000 ; while from Hull we have 
received a calculation, that the total expense of a 
voyage, which produces 200 tuns of oil, will be 
£3500, exclusive of insurance. 

From these data we may form some estimate of 
the entire capital invested in the trade. Although 
the number of ships annually sent out scarcely ex- 
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ceeds ninety^ it is probable that there may be at 
least a hundred in a state fit for sailing. The annual 
expenditure on each may be averaged at £3000. 
The value of wharfii^ .warehouses^ machinery for ex. 
tracting the oil^ &c. was stated by Mr Cooper to the 
House of Conmions as amounting at Hull to £00^000 
or £70^000 ; and as that port enjoys about a third 
of the trade^ these establishments may probably 
amount altogether to £200,000. We thus obtain 

100 ships at £8000, £800,000 

90 voyages at £3000 270,000 

Warehouses, &c 200,000 

Capital invested, £1,270,000 

The produce of the fishery consists of oil and of 
whalebone ; none of the other articles, in an estimate 
of this kind, being worthy of much consideration. 
The prices of thiese two commodities vary greatly, 
both at different periods and from one year to another. 

Whale-oil, in 1742, is stated to have sold for £18 
per tun ; but in the following year it fell to £14. In 
1801 it rose so high as £50, but in 1802 was only 
£31, and in 1807 had sunk so low as £21. In 
1813 it reached a higher price than ever, the finest 
quality being sold for £60; but the prosperous 
fishery of 1814 brought it down to £32. There has 
been since, on the whole, a considerable reduction 
of price, chiefly, it may be presumed, fixmi the ex- 
tensive use of coal-gas. Mr ficoresby reckons the 
average of the nineteen years, ending with 1818, at 
£34, 15s.; while an intelligent correspondent at 
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Aberdeen states that of the last ten at d£22^ 5s. The 
current jwice (July, 1830,) is given in the Scotch 
ports at from £24 to £26 ; in Hull at £24. 

Whalebone bore anciently a very high price, when 
the rigid stays and the expanded hoops of our grand- 
mothers produced an extensive demand for this com- 
modity. The Dutch have occasionally obtained £700 
per ton, and were accustomed to draw £100,000 an- 
nually from England for that one article. £ven in 
1763 it still brought £500, but soon fell, and has 
never risen again to the same value. During the 
present century the price has varied between £60 
and £300, seldom falling to the lowest rate, and 
rarely exceeding £150. Mr Scoresby reckons the 
price in the five years ending 1818, at £90, while at 
present (July, 1830) it is stated from the different 
ports to be from £160 to £180. This is for what is 
called the ^^-bone, or such pieces as measure six 
feet or upwards in length ; those below this standard 
are usually sold at half-price. It may appear singular 
that whalebone should rise while oil has been so de- 
cidedly lowered ; but the one change, it is obvious, 
causes the other. Oil, being the main product of 
the fishery, regulates its extent, which being dimi- 
nished by the low price, the quantity of whalebone 
is lessened, while the demand for it continuing as 
great as before, the value consequently rises. 

The whale-fishery, for one ship and on« season, 
is a complete lottery, the result of which, according 
to the skill and good fortune of the persons employ- 
ed, fluctuates between a large profit and a severe 
loss. Sometimes a vessel is so unlucky as to return 
clean; another brings only one fish; while eight 
or nine, producing about ninety tuns of oil, are con- 
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aidered necessary to make an average voyage. There 
are fortunate instanees of a much larger produce; 
The greatest cargo ever known by Scoresby to have 
been brought from the northern seas was that of Cs^)- 
tain Souter^ of the Resolution of Peterhead^ in 1814 
It consisted of forty-four whales^ yielding 299 tun» 
of oil> which^ even at the reduced rate of £32^ sold for 
£9568^ raised by the whalebone and bounty to about 
£11,000. In 1813, both the elder and younger Mr 
Scoresby brought cargoes, less in quantity, indeed^ 
but which, from the oil selling at £60 per tun, yiekl*- 
ed a still greater return. The former, in the course 
of twenty-eight voyages, killed 498 whales, whenoe 
were extracted 4246 tuns of oil, the value of which 
and of the whalebone exceeded £150,Q00 ; all drawE- 
by him out of the depths of the northern ocean. 

The Dutch have published tables, exhibiting the/ 
results of their fishery for the space of 107* yearSii 
between 1669 and 1778, both inclusive. During that, 
period they sent to Greenland 14,167 ships, of which' 
561, or about four in the hundred, were lost. They 
took 57>590 whales, yielding 3,105,596 quardeelent! : 
of oil, and 93,179,860 pounds of bone, which yiekUt. 
ed a value of £18,631,292.^ The expense of fitting ^ 
out the ships amounted to £1], 879,619* Value of » 
ships lost £470,422. Expense of preparing the oil,, i 
bone, &c, £2,567,109. Totalexpenses £14917,150^ i 



-b. '' 



• The years 1672, 1673, and 1674, are not included, the, 
war with France having caused a suspensicmof the finery.* '^ 

*t* A quardeel of oil contains from 18 to 81 ^tekans^olii ' 
from 77 to 90 imperial standard gallons ; and 100 Dutch 
pounds are equal to 109 lb. avoirdupois nearly. 

t In converting the Dutch estimates into English 
money, the florin is valued at 20|d. sterling. 
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leaving a profit of £3,714,142. The Davis's Strait 
fish^, between 1719 and 1778, employed 3l6J 
vessels, of which 62 were lost. The produce wai 
£4,288,235, which, deducting £3,410,987 of exi' 
penses, left a profit of £877,248. The Greehlaii^ 
fishery would thus have yielded a profit of about 
25 per cent., and the Davis's Strait of about 26 
per cent. ; but it may be observed, that the Dutch 
in their estimate of expenses have not included th^ 
original cost of the vessels. In the subsequent years^ 
from 1785 down to 1794, the number of ships was 
reduced to sixty, and the trade is said to have been 
carried on with absolute loss. 

The British fishery has lately yielded a produce 
and value much exceeding that of the Dutch during 
the period of its greatest prosperity. In the fivei' 
years, ending with 1818, there were imported into 
England and Scotland 68,940 tuns of oil, and 3420 
tons of whalebone ; which, valuing the oil at 
£36, 10s., and the bone at £90, with £10^000 in : 
skins; raised the entire produce to £2,834,110 ster- 
ling, or £566,822 per annum. The fishery of 1814; 
a year' peculiarly fortunate, produced 1437 whales 
fi;!0m Greenland, yielding 12,132 tuns of oil, which, ' 
eten at the lower rate of £32, including the whale- 
bone and bounty, and added to the produce from 
Davis's Strtiit, formed altogether a value of above 
£700,000. 

The following has been furnished to us from an au- 
thentic source as the result of the fishery of the year 
1829, distinguishing the ports :-^ 
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Forts. 


No of 
Ships. 


Tonnage. 


Fish. 


OiU 


BONB. 1 


Tuns. 


Tons. 


Cwt 


Aberdeen 

Berwick 


11 

1 

9 

33 

4 

7 

2 
4 
3 

12 
3 


3322 

309 

8031 

10,899 

1261 

2393 

714 

1301 

1103 

3429 

1050 


84 
11 

77 

339 

51 

71 
2 
39 
45 
118 
34 


1171 
147 

1005 

3982 
649 
862 
32 
481 
541 

1445 
357 


63 

8 

54 

235 

37 

48 

2 

27 
29 
78 
21 


14 

16 

9 

19 



4 

3 

11 

10 

16 

8 


Dundee 


Hull 


Kirkcaldy 

Leith 


London 


Montrose 

Newcastle ....y. 

Peterhead 

Whitby 


Totals... 


89 


28,812 


871 


10.672 


607 


10 



ESTIMATED VALUE. 



10,672 tuns* of oil at £25 £266,800 

607i tons whalebone at £180 109,850 



£376,150 



In the Commercial Tables presented to the House 
of Commons in 1830, the entire proceeds of last year 
are stated at £428,591, Os. 6d. ; but this, of course, 
includes also the southern fishery. Of this amount 
there were exported to foreign countries, oil to the 
value of £73,7"^^ 10s. 6d., and whalebone amount- 
ing to £40,666, 158. 6d.; making in all, £114,416, 
6s. It may be mentioned, that this trade is now 
carried on entirely without legislative encourage- 
ment, the bounty having ceased to be granted since 
the year 1824. 

There has also been a somewhat singular change 



* It maj be observed that, in all these statements, the 
measure employed is the tun of 252 old wine gallons, equal 
to 209 j'v impeml stAndaxd ^g&lkms. 
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in the ports from which the fishery is chiefly car- 
ried on. In London were undertaken all the dis- 
coveries which led to its establishment ; and for some 
time a complete monopoly was enjoyed by the greast 
companies formed in that dty. Even between the 
years 1780 and 1790, the metropolis sent out four 
times the number of vessels that sailed from any other 
port. It was observed, however, that her fishery was 
on the whole less fortunate than that of the new rivals 
which had sprung up ; and her merchants were so 
much discouraged, that, in Mr Scoresby's time, they 
equipped only seventeen or eighteen vessels. They 
have since almost entirely abandoned the trade, em- 
ploying last year and the present not more than two 
ships. Hull early became a rival to London, having 
sent out vessels at the very commencement of the 
fishery. Although checked at first by the monopoly 
of the great companies, as soon as the trade became 
free, she prosecuted it with distinguished success. 
In the end of the last century that town attained, 
and has ever since preserved, the character of the first 
whale-fishing port in Britain. Whitby engaged in 
this pursuit in 1753, and carried it on for some time 
with more than common success ; but her operations 
have since been much limited. Liverpool, after em- 
barking in the undertaking with spirit, has now en- 
tirely relinquished it. Meantime the eastern ports of 
Scotland have steadily carried on, and even extend- 
ed their transactions, while those of the country at 
large were diminishing. The increase has been 
most remarkable at Peterhead; and indeed this 
town, as compared especially with London, must 
derive a great advantage from avoiding, both in the . 
outward and homeward voyage, 600 miles of some- 
what difficult navigation. 
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' The following summary has been cc^ected horn 
Mr Socfresbj, as the arerage quantity of shipping 
fitted out in the differait ports for nine years end- 
ing with 1818 ; and the comparison of it with the 
number sent out in 1830 will show the present 
state of the trade : — 

Average of 
1810-18. 1830. 

England^ — Berwick, IJ 1 

Grimsby, 1} 

HuU,... 53J 33 

Liverpool, If 

Lond(m, 17| 2 

Lynn, IJ 

Newcastle, 45 3 . 

Whitby, ...85 2 



91 f 41 



Scotland, — ^Aberdeen, lOf 10 

Banff,... , ...| , 

Burntisland, 1 

Dundee, 7& 9:^ 

Greenock, f 1 

Kirkcaldy, J 5 , 

Kirkwall, :....5 

Leith, , ,...8| 7 

Montrose, .; ; 23 4 

Peterhead,...;..... 6^ 13 

40| 50 

• • • ' • 

Tola\, 131} 91 
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The following list of the ships^ sent out in ISBO, 
with the tonnage and masters^ may interest sos^ 
classes of readers :-^ 



HULL— *38. 

Tonnage. 

Abr&my Jackson 519 

Alfred, Brass 322 

Andrew Marvel, Orion 377 

Ariel, Rogers 340 

Brunswick, Blyth 357 

Comet, Woodall 311 

Cumbrian , Munroe 374 

Dordon, Linskill. 285 

Duncombe, iS'cq/^» 275 

Eagle, Wright -.289 

ElUson, t/acAr^on 360 

£ verthorpe, Johnston 351 

Gilder, M'Kenme 360 

Haxmony^Bramham 364 

Harmony « Parker 300 

Ingria, Wilson 316 

Isabella, Humphrey 374 



T^ 



■- t ■ 



l^nnage. 

Jane, Maddisan... ;m9 

Kiero, Martin 362 

Kirkella, CarM 410 

Laurel, Manger 321 

Lee, Lee 363 

Lord Wellington, Harris 

son , 354 

Mary Frances, Coldray 385 

North Briton, Story 262 

Oxenhope, Mcintosh 286 

Progress, Dannatt 307 

Swan, Bring 320 

Venerable, Bennett 328 

Volunteer, Markham ...306 

William, North 350 

William Torr, Dannatt..., 281 
Zephyr, Ash 342 



Margaret, Float. 



LONOON — 2. 

. . . .351 1 Neptune, Wallace. 



.291 



WHITBY — 2. 

Phoenix, MiUs 324 1 William and Ann, Terry.M2 

NEWCASTLE — 3. 

Cove, Palmer 3731 Lady Jane, F^emin^ 390 

Greriville Bay, Warham... 340 \ 

BE&WIC& — 1. 

fsoriolk, Harrison. 310 

KIRKCALDY— 5. 



Caledonia, Todd 373 

Earl Percy, Stewart 319 

Egg^nton, Stodart 336 



Rambler, Watson 282 

Triad, Voung 287 



BU RNTI8LAND.^i. 

Majestic, Davidson^ 
leit;hl-~7<' 



Baffin, Smith 321 

JunOi Lyall 345 

No^ Pole, »mith 312 

Prince of Orange, Guthrie 359 



t 



ii 



1 1 



RatUer, Stodart 348 

Ulverstone, Listen 354 

William and Ann, Smith...'S&^ 



i..i-- J 
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ABERDEEN — 10. 



Tonnage. 

Alexander, Allan 262 

Bon Accord, Parker 364 

Dee, Cook 319 

Hercules, Reid 262 

Laetitia, Clark 318 



Tonna^ 
Middleton, James 298 

Middleton, Mills 329 

Neptune, Bruce 282 

Princess of Wales, Gray... 308 

Saint Andrew, Reed 313 



PETERHEAD — 13. 



Commerce, Cordiner 241 

•Eclipse, Pwuy 287 

Gleaner, S^and 262 

Hannibal, Bimie 315 

Hope, Volum 261 

Jan^es, Hogg 346 

•Mary, Stewart 167 I 



•Perseverance, Ogston 240 

Resolution, PAt/tp 400 

Resolution, Hogg c291 

Superior, Manson 306 

Traveller, Simjason 400 

*Umon, Mackte 224 



DUNDEE — 9. 



Achilles, Thorns 367 

Advice, Deuchars 324 

i>orothy, Davidson 369 

Fairy. Welch 247 

Friendship, Chapman 304 



Horn, Stevenson 370 

Princess Charlotte, Adam- 

son 367 

Thomas, Thorns 366 

Three Brothers, Cameron..339 



MONTROSE— 6. 

Eliza Swan, Fulton 306 I Spencer, Robertson 340 

London, Bum 346 1 John of Greenock, Coin6.. .316 

Monarch, Davidson 31 1 > 

In all, ninety-one ships, — ^four of which, marked thus •, were 
for Ghreenland, all the others for Davis's Strait. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Arctic Geology, 

Thb Geology of Spitzbergen, of East or Old Green, 
land^ and the countries examined and discovered by 
Ross^ Parry^ Scoresby^ and Clavering^ although as 
yet but imperfectly known^. is far from being unin. 
teresting. It exhibits the same series of rocks^ and 
the same general arrangements^ as occur in other 
countries^ the geognostical structure of which has 
been thoroughly explored : The fossil organic remains 
which^ in all parts of the worlds afford so much in- 
fcmnation in regard to the former condition of the 
climate^ seas^ animals^ and vegetables of the globe^ 
are not wanting in these remote and desolate re- 
gions; and^ lastly^ the Arctic Geology has afforded to 
the mineralogist specimens of many of the rarer and 
of some of the more precious minerals and ores : — 

1. North Cape, Cherie Island, Hope Island, 
The Thousand Islands, Spitzhergen, and Boss's 
Islet 

Norffi Cape, — ^The great primitive land of Scan- 
dinavia continues onward to the extreme point of 
Norway ; but in this high latitude some new forma- 
tions make their appearance among the older. The 
sandstone-quartz of Alten has been known since the 
travels of the celebrated Baron. Voil B^<^Vl« Q(^^&\fe 
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east^ towards the Russian dominions^ there is a con- 
siderable tract which deviates more from the primi- 
tive formation than the sandstone-quartz of Alten 
does. Sand^one and conglomerate extend across 
the subjacent gneiss in a horizontal position. These 
evidently-secondary rocks probably belong to the old 
red sandstone formation of some authors. Henoe^ 
in Finmark we find ourselves on the edge of a great 
secondary basin. 

Cherie Island. — The first land which rises above 
the level of the ocean in the Arctic sea, beyond the 
North Cape, is the small Cherie Island (Bear Island), 
about 10 miles long, in north latitude 74° dC, long. 
20° £., which is entirely composed of secondary rocks 
horizontally stratified, and cut perpendicularly on' 
the coast into clifis. The principal rocks are sandU 
stone and limestone, in which veins of leadglance, or 
sulphuret of lead, sometimes containing native sil- 
ver, occur. The limestone abounds in shells in a fiMu 
sil state ; but shells very different fr(Mn those that at 
present inhabit these northern seas : the sandstone 
contains a bed of coal, from two to four feet thick, — 
a fact subversive of that opinion which maintains 
that coal is wanting in Arctic countries. In Scores, 
b/s drawing of Cherie Island three conical hills are 
represented ; these, in all probability, jure of igneous 
origin, probably secondary trap. 

Hope Island and The Thousand Islands. — Far. 
ther towards the north the depth of the sea is so 
inconsiderable and unvarying, that seamen, aft«r 
seeing the horizontal strata of Cherie Island^ con. 
elude, that, in their course northward, they sail firit 
over the horizontal baais of Cherie Island, and next 
over strata which are visible in Hope Island and 
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the Archipelago of The Thousand Islands. The stra- 
ta visible in Hope Island and the ardiipelago of Th^ 
Thousand Islands are said to be of blctckish clay^ 
date, Hope Island, situate on the south coast of 
Edge's Island, lies in N. lat. 76° 2(y and Icmgi- 
tude 20° E. It is nine leagues long, but scarcely a 
mile broad, and lies N.E. by E., and S.W. by W. 
It consists of five mountains ; the northernmost one 
is the highest ; and those succeeding diminish gra. 
dually in size. The Thousand Islands is a large 
group of small isles interposed between Hope Island 
and the south coast of Edge's Island. 

Spitzbergen. — This large island, although not the 
most northern known land, is nearly so. It lies be- 
tween latitudes 76° 30' and 80° 7' N., and between 
the longitudes 9° and 22° E. On taking a general 
view of this island, the principal object that strikes 
the eye are numberless mountain-peaks, ridges, and 
precipices, rising immediately from the sea often to 
a height from 3000 to 4600 feet above thefsea-level. 
The various brown, green, and purple tints of the 
land, as seen frt)m a distance, are strikingly con- 
trasted with the snow-capped summits, ridges, and 
acclivities, and the valleys filled with snow or with 
glader-ice; which latter often extend downwards to 
the coast, forming splendid and lofty icy-cliflfe, from 
100 to 400 feet high. On the east coast are two 
large islands, viz. Edg^s Island and Northeast 
hand. 

On approaching towards the west side of Stans^ 

fordand, on the east coast of Edge's Land or Island, 

between 77° and 78° north latitude, the lowest rock 

is a coarse granular trap, split by means of vertical 

rents into imperfect columns. This bed forms a flat 

2c 
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extent of coast of about ten miles and a quarter broad, 
and forty^ne miles long ; and is the base or funda- 
mental rock of an alternation Q>lfine granular sand- 
stone, an arenaceous marl-date, compact siliceous 
limestone, and frequent repetitions of the trap-rock. 
Organic remains were not met with either in the 
sandstone or limestone by Professor Keilhau ; but in 
some specimens collected at Cape Faneshaw^ in that 
part of Spitzbergen named New Friesland, by the 
officers of Captain Parry's expedition^ we noticed si- 
licified madrepores, retepores, ortkoceratites, tere- 
bratulites, and cardites. This same formation ex- 
tends to north latitude 80°^ and is conjectured by 
Keilhau to form the greater part of East Spitzber- 
gen. It is true that some boulders of granite were 
met with^ but these may have come from the great 
primitive chain of West Spitzbergen. Professor Keil- 
hau found an interesting deposite of shell-day in 
Stansforeland^ in which the same kinds of fossil-shells 
were found as in a similar clay on the southern coasts 
of Norway. This deposite extends onwards nine and 
a half miles from the shore^ and rises 100 feet above 
the present level of the sea. Bones of whales have 
been seen in The Thousand Isles^ at a considerable 
height above the level of the sea^ and probably im- 
bedded in this shell-clay. Are we to infer, from 
the situation of this modem clay, that Spitzbergen 
has risen from the bottom of the sea at a compara- 
tively recent period } Limestone, like that at Cape 
Faneshaw, occurs in the island named the Nortii- 
ec^t Land, on the east coast of Spitzbergen. The 
officers of Captain Parry's expedition also found 
granite there. The west and north coasts of Spitz- 
bergen are composed principally of older rocks, viz. 
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primitive and sometimes transition rocks. The 
primitive rocks of West Spitzbergen appear at 
the S<mth Cape in latitude 76^°. They are verti- 
cal strata of mica-slate^ with numerous beds of 
quartz^ ranging from north-east to south-west. In 
Horn Sound and Bell SoundiYiQ^ rocks form the 
high land; and^ to judge from the form of the 
mbuntains^ these or other primitive rocks ascend 
higher on the west coast. The primitive rocks near 
South Cape appear in part overlaid with the sheU- 
cUiy. A new formation of red sandstone and gyp- 
sum occurs westward along the seacoast in fiords 
under the high chains^ and also in small low islands 
which lie in front of the coast. In the year 1826 
sea-horse fishers from Finmark brought sixty tons of 
coal from Ice Sound, in north latitude 78°, to Ham- 
merfest in Norway ; and we are informed by Scores- 
by, that the coal is so easily procured, that many of 
the Dutch fishers, a few years ago, were in the ha- 
bit of laying in a stock of this useful mineral, for 
fuel on the passage homeward. The coal of Spitz- 
bergen, which extends beyond north latitude 79°, 
resembles in some places cannel coal ; in others it 
is brown coal or lignite. Scoresby, a little to the 
north of north latitude 79°, at Mitre Cape, observed 
the hills to be composed of gneiss, mica-slate, and 
limestone,^— «iid in King's Bay, a little to the south 
of this clifl^, on the coast, natural arches of marble. 
On the north coast of Spitzbergen, in some points, 
as at Red Beach, secondary rocks of red sandstone, 
probably new red sandstone, occur ; but the prevail- 
ing rocks are of an older date, being principally pri- 
mitive, with less frequently rocks of the transition 
class. The primitive rocks mentioned in Parry's 
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Bariratiye are gnnite^ gneiM, iDdca-slate^ hinrnblende- 
slate^ primitive timestone or marble, quartz-roeli;, 
dolomite marble, chlorite-alate^ and day-dale. In 
the mica-slate precious garnets were frequently mei 
with. The transition-rocks were principally clay- 
slate, quartz-rock^ and limestone. In some point! 
alluvial deposites were met with, and bronm ooaiot 
lignite^ either of new seeondaryi or of tertiary for. 
mation^ was noticed. 

Mqffen Island, a small low island, lying on the 

north side of Spitzbergen, in north latitude 80^ 1-^ 

longitude 12° 43' east, was visited by Mulgrave^ 

who says it had not been noticed by.the older oavif^ 

gators. It may be of new formation, and, as.Soorea4 

by remarks, has {urobably been thrown up by the 

currents from each side of Spitzbergen meeting. Jtti^ 

of a roundish fbrm^ about two miles in diameter, and/ 

has a shallow lake in the middle^ The lake,' wfa»]i 

^Scoresby saw it^ was frozen over, except thirty or 

forty yards round the edge, and this near the end; 

of July. The whole island is covered with grav^, , 

and without the least vegetation. It is bui a^fetSk 

feet above the level of the sea* The only pieces of 

drift-wood found on it by: Mulgrave, wUdi wasj 

about three fathoms long, and f^ thick as the mJSEeni; 

mast of a ship, had been thrown over the<,Bea»4i 

beach, and lay near the lake. : €aptain Parry dandsd^ 

on several islands on>the noiihem coast, vis« h^Wi 

Idaaid, about seven miles long, Whiqh appeared mat^ i 

posed of transition quftirtzwfock:;/. fFci^(Cl^ii/^i(fln> 

v^hieh were^ found primitive' gmnites, quartzMKH^y' 

and gneiss; and J?Wtfi/8fe6ia'teoi^kable.'spQti4b0r 

mdsi northern known land of the gb)bd,^beiiig a&luat^r^ 

e4ik(40ith latitude 8Qa'ji6^>ibd>£^^ l^j«»ltk»i 
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posed of grey and reddish granite-gneiss, which i» 
very coarse grantdar, occasionaUy porphyritic, mUJi 
imbedded precious garnets; also, a flesh-red vop* 
riety of the same rock. \ 

Remarks* — From the preceding details^ it appears 
that Spitzbergen and its neighbouring isles afford 
roeks belonging to five of the great classes admitted, 
by geologists, — namely, primitive, transition, seeon* 
dary, tertiary (?), and alluvial. No true volcanie 
rocks are mentioned by authors. Ores are of rare 
occurrence, small portions of iron-pyrites and of day 
iron-stone being the only metalliferous minerals, 
enumerated. The dolomite-marble of Hecla Cove> 
mentioned by Parry, agrees in colour, size of ^ain,: 
and other characters, with the statuary marble of 
Italy. In these islands the precious garnet is met 
with. Its occurrence on Ross's Islet, and its known 
distribution in other countries, shows that the pre- 
cioits garnet, of aU the gems, has the widest geo- 
graphical range, extending, in the northern hemis- 
pherCi from the equator to the high latitude 80^ 
^ rwrth. 

Jan May en's Island, — This island, according 
to Scoresby, is situated between the latitudes of 
70' 4^ north, and 71* df 20" north, and between 
tlie longitudes of 7° 26' and 8* 44' west. It is 
about ten leagues long from north-east to south- 
west, imd is in no place above three leagues in 
breadth. The peak of Beerenberg, the highest 
summit in the island, Scoresby found to be 3870 
feet above the sea, eonsequently higher than any of 
the summits in Spitzbergen and Greenland. It was 
seen by Seoresby at the distance of 100 miles. The. 
following accdOBl of the geogtidsy of the only pant 
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of the island hitherto examined is giv^m by Scores- 
by, and we know it is correct, having in our pos- 
session the specimens collected during the excur- 
sion : — 

^' I left my ship/' says Captain Scoresby, " at three 
quarters past one in the morning, accompanied by 
Captains Jackson and Bennet, whose ships were 
near at the time, and landed at half-past two, 
amidst a considerable surf, on a beach cover- 
ed with a coarse black sand. This sand, which 
formed a very thick bed, covered over an extent 
of two or three miles, and about a furlong in 
breadth. It was a mixture of iron sand, augite, 
and olivine or chrysolite. The black parts, which 
were very heavy, and readily attracted by the 
magnet, had an appearance exactly like gunpowder. 
After a few feet rise, forming a sea-bank of black 
sand, the strand proceeded inland on a horizontal 
line for about a fourth of a mile, where it was ter- 
minated by irregular cliffs. The strand appeared 
to have been occasionally covered with the sea, as 
it was strewed with drift-wood, part of which was 
tolerably good timber, and the rest bruised and 
a little worm-eaten. I had not advanced many 
paces before I observed signs of a volcano. Frag- 
ments of compact and vesiciUar lava were met with 
at every step ; blocks of burned clay were next met 
with ; and, nearer the cliff, large masses of red clay, 
partly baked, but still in a friable state, occurred in 
great abundance. Numerous pointed rocks, pro- 
bably of the trap formation, were projecting through 
the sand. One of these, which was vesictelar basalt, 
had numerous grains and crystals of augite enibed- 
ded in it. Along with these was a rock nearly 
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allied in appearance to the celebrated millstone or 
vesicular basalt of Andemach. After leaving the 
seashore^ I perceived no other mineral but such as 
bore undoubted marks of recent volcanic action^ 
viz. cinders, earthy slag, burnt clay, scoriae, vesi- 
cular lava. The place from whence these sub- 
stances appear to have been discharged being near, 
we attempted to reach it. In performing the 
ascent, the steepness of the hill and the looseness 
of the materials made the undertaking not a little 
arduous. We frequently slid backwards several 
paces by the pieces of lava giving way beneath 
our feet; in which case the ground generally re- 
soimded as if we had been travelling on empty 
metallic vessels or vaulted caverns. The baked 
clay, and other loose rocks, consisted chiefly of large 
masses at the bottom of the hill; but about the 
middle of the ascent these substances were in 
smaller fragments. Towards the top, blocks of 
half-baked red clay, containing many crystals of 
augite, were again met with ; and about the south- 
em part of the summit a rugged wall of the same 
sort occurred, giving the mountain a castellated 
form of no small magnificence. On reaching this 
summit, estimated at 1500 feet above the sea, we 
beheld a beautiful crater, forming a basin of 500 or 
600 feet in depth, and 600 or 700 yards in diame- 
ter. It was of a circular form, and both the inte- 
rior and the sides had a similar inclination. The 
bottom of the crater was filled with alluvial mat- 
ter to such a height, that it presented a horizontal 
flat of an ellif^tical form, measuring 400 feet by 
.240. A subterranean cavern penetrated the side 
of the crater at the bottom, from whence a spring 
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oi wn^T ia^ed, whidi^ after nmmBg • short 
taaoe towards Uie soath, ^iiapfieared in tlie sand. 
From this emisenee we had a bknA interestiiig 
prospect Towards the n(H-th speared Beeren- 
herg, now first seen free from clouds^ riang in 
great majesty into the region of perpetoal frost.- 
At the foot of the mounts oa the south-east aider 
near a stupendous accumulation of lava, bearing, 
the castellated form, was anoth^ crater of similar 
form to the one described above. Towards the 
south-west the utmost qjctent of the island was: 
visible ; while towards the north a thick fog ob. 
scared the prospect, which, as it advanced in statefy 
grandeur towards us, gradually shrouded the dis^ 
tant scenery, until the nearer mountains were 
wrapped in impenetrable gloom. The sea at .tiie) 
same time was csdm, the sun bright, and. the ait;^.' 
mosphere of half the hemisphere without a clondl i 
Excepting the interest excited by the vakanoyi" 
Beerenberg sunk every other object into compahi;* >^ 
tive insignificance. A rocky hill, with a precipiiiiJB 
tous side towards the sea, lying a little lo thenr 
westward, I descended towards it from the iid^'2 
of the crater, with the expectation of finding somes •> 
other kind of rock than what had yet been met with^ i;i 
It was found to consist only of a cliff of yellowisliK' 
grey friable earth or clay, in which crystids of-^'^ 
augite, along with black roundish granular pieces.!.^ 
of basalt, lay embeddedt A {»eee of iron, which qo 
appeared to have been derived from ironstCKQ^ hy.w 
a smelting process, conducted in the furnace of na^r'^tK 
turcjt was found near th^ vokanic mount. BeiAfi^i 
very cumbrous, it was laid aside by our party* ^88:4 
wC: <(j^ended, cmd upfortimaiely left behiiMlJiy[<ai 
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when we quitted the shwe. The cliflli here sffiyrd- 
ed but few speeunens of plants. Indeed^ wie trfti- 
velled a considerable distance before we could pef^-"^ 
ceive the least sign of vegetation ; as we advaneedy^ 
however^ we met with tufts of plants in fuU flower; 
scattered widely among the volcanic rocks; but^' 
under the last cliff we visited^ the variety was 
greater and the specimens more vigorous. AmOn^ 
the plants we recognised rumex digynus^ saxifhu 
ga trieuspidata^ and oppositif(^ia, arenaria peploi- 
des^ silene acaulis^ draba vema^ &c. We re-' 
turned to the ships at six in the evening. A fish- 
ing party which I sent out^ proving unsuccessful^ 
the offings approached the shore about two mik^ 
to the eastward of the place we visited^ where^ ' 
though the surf was very considerable^ and the 
strand very contracted^ they effected a landing. 
They observed much drift-wood^ a boat's oar/ a 
ships mast^ and some other wrought wood^ scat- 
tered along the shore. Every rock they noticed; - 
and all the specimens they brought away^ bore the 
same vdcanic character as those I observed. Near 
some large fissures^ which here and there occurred 
in the rocky and predpitoi^s cliffy immense heaps of 
lava were seen^ which appeared to have been poured 
out- of these chinks in the rock. Cinders^ earthy 
slag^ iron-sand^ and fragments of trap-rocks^ covered 
the beach and so mudi of the cliff as they had an 
opportunity of examining. The volcano discovered 
in this excursion I ventured to name Esk Mounts ■ 
after the ship I commanded^ and the bay where we 
landed Jameson Bay^ is remembrance <^ my Mend 
Professor Jameson." 
Captain Sooresby. ftuther remarioi^ that Esk 
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Mount i^pears to have been in action in the spring 
of the following year ; for, on the 29th of April, 
1818^ being off Jameson Bay^ he observed near to 
£sk Mount considerable jets of smoke discharged 
at intervals from the earth. The smoke was pro- 
jected with great velocity^ and seemed to rise to twice 
the height of the land^ or about 4000 feet. Captain 
Gilyott^ a Greenland fisher^ also observed the same 
appearance^ with this addition^ that once he noticed 
a shining redness resembling the embers of an im- 
mense fire. This fact serves to account for some 
strange noises heard by the seven Dutch seamen 
who attempted to winter here in the year 1633-4. 
In the beginning of the night of the 8th of September^ 
in particular^ they " were frightened by a noise as 
if something had fallen very heavy on the ground ; 
but saw nothing." This^ instead of being the fall 
of an icebergs as some have supposed^ was probably 
a volcanic phenomenon. 

3. Old Greenland. — This extensive land^ which, 
according to some, is a continuation of the conti- 
nent of America, while others view it as a group of 
large islands, extends from north latitude 59° 14', 
to 72° 36' north latitude. The few details regard- 
ing its Geology we owe to Giesecke, who spent many 
years on the west coast, — Scoresby, who explored 
the east coast, — and Captain Ross^ who sailed to the 
top of Baffin's Bay. 

E(tst Coast of Greenland. — This iron-bound 
coast is barren, rugged, and mountainous ; and even 
in the warmer seasons of the year but few animals 
or vegetables assist in varying the monotonous 
and dreary scene. The average elevation of the 
coast is about 3000 feet. Seventl mountains mea- 
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sured by Scoresby on the Liverpool coast were 
found to be 4000 feet ; and Werner Mountains in 
Davy Sound were estimated^ by the distance at 
which they were seen and the elevation they as- 
sumed above the ordinary mountains^ to be 6000 
feet. In the interesting account of the exploratory 
voyage of a late distinguished officer^ Captain 
Clavering, published in the ninth volume of the 
New Edinburgh Philosophical Journal^ it is stated^ 
that on the coast to the northward of the part sur. 
veyed by Scoresby, — ^that, namely, examined by 
Captain Clavering, — ^the mountains are from 3000 
to 4000 feet high. Scoresby's survey extended par- 
ticularly from Cape Barclay and Knighton Bay, 
in about north latitude 69°, to Cape Parry in 
about north latitude T2^ 30' ; that of Captain Cla- 
vering from Cape Parry to an island under north 
latitude 7^"^ - the coast downwards to Staaten Hook 
and Cape Farewell to about north latitude 59° 30^, 
is in part described by Crantz, but much of it is en- 
tirely unknown. 

The tract examined by Scoresby appears to be 
principally of primitive rock. Secondary rocks also 
occur, but the transition are the least frequent. 
On the beaches, and at the head of friths, alluvial 
deposites were noticed. 

The primitive rocks noticed were, granite, gneiss, 
mica-slate, hornblende-slate, syenite, and clay-slate. 
These rocks exhibit in that remote region the same 
varieties of structure as those on the west coast of 
Greenland, and these again do not differ from the 
primitive rocks of Britain and other countries ; thus 
affording another proof of the uniformity of char- * 
acter, similarity of position, and universality of 
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di3tribiiti(m of primitive toAa in all parts of the. 
world. Judging firam what is known, of the em* 
bedded minerals on the west coast of East Green- 
land^ and reflecting on the agreement of the rocks; 
lH>th on the east and west sides of the country^ -wt 
may infer^ that if Seoresby had had leisure fbr 
more minute investigation, his scientific zeal would 
have been rewarded by the discovery of the hitiier^ 
to rare ctyolite, the sodahte, and aUamtey with magi 
nificent tourmalines and garnets, interestting varie-* 
ties of zircon, splendid specimens of hyperstene,' 
the remarkable dichroite, and with all the species d 
the/elspar genus. There does not appear any rea^ 
son why the ores of iron, lead, tin> uid capper of 
the west coast should not also occur in the same 
rooks upon the east ; and the fine displays of apos- 
tate, ccUcareotis spar,fluor spar, and of other sira-^ 
pie minerals on the west ooast^ whidy hare been a 
source of so much instruction and deligfatftil con« 
templation to the scientific observefr, may in- some:, 
future voyage present themselves in the newly^dis^i* 
covered countries to the eye and the inteiligene^ 'of i 
the naturalist. The specimens of transition ctay^ 
slate picked up by Seoresby, prove the existence of 
rocks of that class in Greenland, and thus add' 
a new feature to its geognosy; for Giesecke doesi 
not enumerate any of the slates he met with as 
belonging to the transition class. This feet is also 
a further proof of the wide distribution of these 
rocks ; and shows, in opposition to certain speccda. 
tive views, that they are not confined to a few nar-^ 
row corners of the globe>. but, like granite, gneiss, 
*&c.^ may be considered as occurring in most exten^ , 
sive tracts of country, andjthat, thefe&M, t^tstrifs 
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is to be associated with the uidversal for!lf^idzkl& 
We do not know any o^ier examples of transiVS^iS 
rooks having been found in so high a latitude. Itliti 
secondary rocks met with are referable to two 1(M^ 
mations, one aqueous or Neptunian^ the other Fltiif 
tonic or igneous ; the Neptunian rocks belong to H&f 
fitst > secondary sandstone, or coaU-foTm€^Pmy--^ShS 
other to the seconda/ry trap and porphyry serial 
This coal-'formation does not occur on the west coasty 
and was met with for the first time in Greenlaiid^ 
by Scoresby. It is the same formation as that' 
which abounds all around Edinburgh ; in shorty it^ 
is that important deposite in which are situated ttll- 
the great coal.mines in Scotland and England. It-" 
was met with only in JamesMs Land, whete 11^ 
forma the pnndpal depositor and gives to that coun^' 
try its peculiar characters ; thu» affording anothi^"^ 
example of the connexion of the general and pari; 
tiottlariibrms of the surfaee of a/country with itH 
g69gnostical structure and composition. This £^-' 
matton always contains impressions and casts of- 
plants which have a tropical aspect^ — a circumi 
stance of high interest when combined with th^' 
Arctie situation of the coaL The coal-fdrmation ili 
Melville Island^ in dorth latitude 7^^ where th« 
summer lasts but a few weeks^ I founds on examin- 
ing a series of'speeimens> toiContain various tropici^ 
lo^^ing fossil plants resembliiig those niet with in th& ' 
coaLfields of Britain'; and as the same formation^ 
occurs in Janusson's Landy ip north latitude 71^ it^ 
is veiry probable that if tttnre naturalist will detecty ' 
in its strata, plants of a silnilar hat«te. > Remains^f ' 
plants with tropkaltdtaxaeteis/ evidently in theip^'- 
naiiv«^pl«ce of gyowtl^ midantiie(,7fi?'n<H^h lati1Ado>^ 
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is a fact which naturally leads to very interesting 
discussions in regard to the ancient forms of the land, 
the former state of the climate, and consequently to 
the early condition of the animal and vegetable king^ 
doms of Arctic lands. The coal-formation <^ Jame- 
son's Land, at NeilTg Cliffs, exhibits a splendid dis* 
play of secondary trap-diffs, as is so often the case in 
the middle division of Scotland. 

The secondary trap-rocks, — all of which are more 
or less of an igneous origin, and the consideration of 
which is so importantly connected with the positicm 
of the neighbouring strata, the form of the sur&ce, 
and the elevation of that surface above the waters 
of the ocean, — occur at Traill Island, forming, ap. 
parently, nearly its whole mass. These rocks are 
principally greenstone, and claystone^ and felspar 
porphyries. 

Neither Captain Clavering, nor Captain Saline, 
who accompanied him, appear to have bestowed 
any attention on the Geology of the country surveyed 
from Cape Parry to north latitude 76°, the most 
northern land of Greenland seen by Clavering, as 
all we obtain from their reports is simply, that the 
land was mountainous, from 3000 to 4000 feet high, 
and principally composed of trap-rocks. 

West Coast of Greenland. — ^The west coast of 
this forlorn region is equally mountainous, rugged, 
and desolate as the east. The coimtry, even when 
but inconsiderably elevated above the sea, is cover- 
ed with snow, or encased in ice. In the warm 
season of the year, rivers appear, but few in num- 
ber and of inconsiderable size, which are supplied 
by the melting oi Wv^ sasw ^jad ice. The same also 
is the case witYi l\ie lakes, ^\>^Oa.m«sa!kfc ^^sXs.%x5^ 
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of considerable size. Springs then also burst forth^ 
but in winter the greater number cease. Giesecke 
mentions a tidal springs which rises and &lls witii 
the tide ; and a hot spring, which neither cold nor 
storm interrupts^ flows all the year round with 
a temperature of 104° of Fahrenheit. This hot 
spring occurs in the south-east of the coasts in the 
island of Ounartok^ in north latitude 60°^ and is 
highly interesting^ as showing that that igneous 
agency, which was formerly exerted so extensively 
in this country, is still at work beneath the surface.* 

The large islands that skirt this coast, of which, 
the most considerable is Disco, are, like the conti- 
nent, composed of barren rocks, and of valleys filled 
with eternal ice; while the smaller islands are 
formed of roundish elevations and hills, the base of 
which are inhabited by numberless sea-fowl. 

The little we know of the Greology has been ob- 
tained by examining the seacoast, or tracts re- 
moved but a short distance from it, — ^the interior and 
higher parts of the country being inaccessible, owing 
to the deep and constant cover of ice and snow. 

Four classes of rocks occur, viz. primitive, se- 
condary, tertiary, and alluvial. The primitive Nep- 
tunian rocks are, some granites, gneiss, mica-slate, 
white-stone, clay-slate, green-stone, and limestone ; 
the primitive igneous rocks, are granite and por- 
phyry. These rocks exhibit the usual relations, the 



• The experiments of Cordier, detailed in the New 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, with the numerous de- 
tails in regard to the temperature of springs and mines, go 
to support the idea, not of a central heat, but of a source of 
heat independent of that derived from the sun, situated in. 
the crust of the eartlu ^ 
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gneiss appearing as the under or fdndamental rock^ 
supporting the white stone^ mica-slate^ and clay, 
slate^ with their limestones and greenstones ; while 
certain granites^ syenite^ and porphyry, rise through 
the older or Neptunian rocks. In these rocks va. 
rious beautiful and curious simple minerals occur, 
namely, cryolite, aUanite, sodcUite, thulite; also nu- 
merous precums garnets, rock-crystcd, rose^uartz, 
dichroite, hyperstene, apatite or phosphate of lime, 
zircon, fluor-spar, cak-spar, goldMke mica, mag~ 
netic iron ore,gadolonite, tinstone, wolfram, arse- 
nical and iron-pyrites, galena or lead glance, tUcL- 
nium, kc, &c. Indurated talc and pot-stone are also 
met with. Of these lamps and kettles are made. 
Utensils made of these minerals are carried to some 
districts where they are not foimd, and are bartered 
for provisions, furs, &c. The Greenlanders, says 
Crantz, sometimes give them as presents to persons of 
distinction in Denmark, where they are highly valu. 
ed, as it is thought that articles of food prepared in 
them are more delicate than when done in metallic 
vessels. It may here also be noticed, that the god- 
like variety of mica was at one time taken for g(M ; 
and it is stated by Egede, that its appearance was so 
seducing, that two successive expeditions were sent 
from Denmark in the early part of the 18th century, 
in 1636, for cargoes of it, in the expectation of find- 
ing gold. Not discouraged by the first failure, a 
second ship was laden with it, which, after the most 
careful aiialysis, was found worthless. 

The secondary and tertiary rocks, atpresent known 
to occur in this coast, are secondary or tertiary 
traps^ or both, mWv ^YaXfe-^vj, Wcckfts^tone contain- 
ing fishes, and \im%BVHi% cft\i\aM5Mi%«aiX«^R^ 
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ber. These limestones and slate contain^ or are 
sociated with, beds of brown coal or lignite ; in some 
kinds of brown coal amber also occurs. These newer 
trap-rocks^ the amygdaloidal, varieties of which con. 
tain agate, jasper, calcedony, and green earth, have 
been traced from north latitude 69° 14' to the top of 
Baffin's Bay, the furthest northern point reached 
by Captain Boss.* A splendid display of these rocks 
is presented in the large island named Disco, which 
is entirely formed of them. The aUuvial deposi- 
tions^ which are of sand, gravel, clay, and h>lled 
masses, occur on the seashore, or on the sides of the 
fiords ; but they are not mentioned as appearing any* 
where in great quantity. Peaty which is to be con. 
sidered an aljuvial formation, is met with in fenny 
places, interspersed with roots, branches, decayed 
wood, and withered grass. Much of the peat con- 
tains sea.-shells, from which it is suspected that the 
sea washed over it at some distant period. No 
wood grows, but drift-wood \& frequently obtained 
on the seacoasts, particularly in the southern and 
western parts. 

4. Barrow* s Strait, Melville Island, Port Bow^ 
en, — ^AU that is known of the geology of these Arctic 
lands we owe to the Parry expeditions in 1819 and 
20, and in 1821-2-3. 

The east side of Baffin's Bay, or west coast of 
Greenland, as already mentioned, is composed prin. 
cipally of primitive and secondary rocks ; on the 
west side of Baffin's Bay to the entrance of Lancas-^ 
ter's Sound, the predominating rocks were found to 



* Considerable masses of meteoric vr(m inrete fovwA Vj 
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be primitive^ viz.^ gneiss^ miea-slate^ and granite. 
In the latitude of the entrance of Lancaster's Sounds 
in Possession Bay^ the rocks are granite, sy^^te, 
hornblende-rock, with disseminated precious gar- 
nets, and rocks of new red sandstone, with fibrous 
and granular gypsum. The north coast of Barrow^s 
Strait, as fiar westward as the Polar Sea, is said to 
consist of limestone resembling mountain limestone. 
Both sides of Prince Regent's Inlet are formed of a 
compact limestone, which contains film^us brown iron 
ore and a kind of brown coal. Its colours are ash-grey, 
yellowish-grey, and yellowish-brown. It afibrds 
about 20 per cent, of carbonate of magnesia, and is 
therefore a magnesian limestone. It contains im- 
bedded masses of chert-quartz. The organic remains 
found in it were erUrochites, catmuUma, speropare, 
turbinoUcBy favosUes, several species of terebroMce, 
tLtrochtis,VLturritella,9JidBJiorthoceraiite. This has 
been called Part Bofven limestone; its age has not 
been determined. Resting upon it there are thick 
beds of gypsum, containing sdenitic, fibrous, and 
foliated varieties, which are connected with a slaty 
limestone, which is newer than the Port Bowen 
limestone. Byam Martin's Island appears to be 
composed of granite and red-coloured quartz-rock. 
A fossil dicotyledonous tree was found on the shore 
of this island. Melville Island is the most western 
point ever navigated in the Polar sea from the east- 
em entrance. It lies in north latitude 74® 26', and 
west longitude 113^ 46'. Its length is one hundred 
and thirty-five miles from east-north-east to south- 
south-west ; its breadth forty or fifty miles. Gra- 
nite, gneiss and syenite, were found in the vicinity 
of Winter Harbour, but the principal formations in 
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the island^ as far as the specimens brought allowed us 
to infer^ appear to be transition ^nce coal, and the 
first, or (Mest secondary coal-formatidns. The rocks 
of these formations observed there were the following: 
— 1. White quartz-rock^ sometimes micaceous^ con- 
taining impressions of trilobites, belonging to the ge- 
nus osaphtM, Sandstone contain trochi, or joints 
of the stem of the encrintis, but the most frequent fos- 
sils in the sandstone were v^table casts and im- 
pressions of species in some measure characteristic 
of the coal-sandstone^ particularly arborescent ferns, 
resembling those which at present occur only in the 
tropical regions of the earth. SUUe-day and day* 
ironstone were also found associated with the coal, 
sandstone ; one specimen of ironstone was found to 
contain a fossil amcula, named^ by Konig^ MelmU 
liana, in honour of Lord Melville. The secondary coo/ 
is more or less of a slaty structure : its colour is of a 
brownish black. It emits no unpleasant smell when 
burnings and leaves copious greyish-white-coloured 
ashes. It is quite a different coal from the brown 
coal of Disco^ which contains amber. It would ap- 
pear that the trilobite^ or glance coal^ is connected 
with quartz rock^ while the secondary coal rests upon 
a limestone resembling the mountain limestone^ con- 
taining bivalve shells and corallines^ a species of te- 
rebratula^ and the Favosites Gothlandictis. These 
deposites appear to be traversed by whin dykes or 
trap-veins. 

5. Islands and Countries bordering on Hudson's 
Bay examined and partly discovered by Captain 
Parry, — The lands bordering on Hudson's Bay, 
and the islands mentioned by Captain Parry, viz. 
Melville Peninsula, Vaiuittart Islaiid, Baffin Island, 
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Winter Island^ Cockbum Island^ Southam'pton 
Island^ kc, are not very much elevated above the 
level of the sea, — ^the average height is 800 feet, and 
the highest summits not exceeding 1500 feet. The 
valleys are narrow and rugged, and the clifRs some- 
times display mural precipices of more than 100\feet 
high. The country is covered with ice and snow 
the greater part of the year, often exhibiting the 
most splendid colours and iridescences, and forms of 
the most picturesque description. The u|^r soM 
varies from a few inches to a foot in depth, beneath 
which the ground is frozen solid throughout the 
whole year. The rocks of which this country is com- 
posed vary in their nature ; in some places primitive 
rocks predominating, in others those of the transi- 
tion, or of the secondary classes ; no tertiary rocks 
were met with, nor formations either of the ancient 
or modem volcanic periods. The primitive rocks 
enumerated and described are the following: — Gra^ 
nite, gneiss, mica slate, day slate, chlorite slate, pri- 
mitive trap, serpentine, limestone, and porphyry. In 
these rocks several interesting minerals occur, as the 
gems named zircon and beryl, also precious gar- 
net, actynolite, tremolite, diaUage, coccolite, rock 
crystal, calc spar, rhomb spar, asbestus, graphite 
or black-lead, specular iron ore, magnetic iron 
ore, chrome ore, or chronuUe of iron, titanitic iron, 
common and magnetic iron pyrites. The transi- 
tion rocks are quartz-rock, old red sandstone, or i^ 
greywacke, common greywacke, and flinty slate. In 
them the following minerals were found ; viz., fel- 
spar, mica, chlorite, pale rose quartz, epidote, rock 
crystal, short, moli/6dena, tron ^nce, magnetic iron 
<^tf, cojK)/)cr jjyrito, and ircm p)jTUe%. . » 
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Of the secondary rocks^ the only kinds met with 
were limestone^ bituminous shale^ and greenstone. 
No fossil organic reniains were detected in any of 
the rocks of this series but the limestone^ which af. 
forded two genera of corals^ viz. caryophyUea and 
a^trea; one crustaceous animal of the trUobite ge- 
nus ; a productuSi a terebratula, and species of the 
genera nauMus, trochus, and orthocceras. No ex- 
tensive deposites of alluvial matters were met with. 
The most striking objects are the rolled masses or 
boulders^ spread over some of the islands. Some 
islands^ entirely composed of limestone^ were strew- 
ed over with boulders, often of enormous size, of 
gneiss, granite, and quartz, although njo hills of these 
rocks were within some hundred miles. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

# 

The observations made in Cherie Island, Jan May- 
en's Island, Spitzbergen, Old Greenland, and the 
various lands and islands first explored during the 
four Arctic expeditions, viz. that under Captain 
Ross, and the three under Captain Parry, afford the 
following general facts and inferences : — 

1. That these miserable and almost uninhabited 
regions abound in primitive and transition rocks, 
and that although secondary rocks occupy consider- 
able tracts, still, as far as is known at present, their 
extent is more limited than that of the older forma- 
tions ; that the alluvial deposites are not extensive ; 
that true modem volcanic rocks occur only in Jan 
Mayen's Island ; and that the only traces of tertiary 
strata were found in the sandstoiveA, «sv<i <^v^^^ikS^^ 
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limestones connected with the new ti-ap-rocks in 
Baffin's Bay. 

2. That the Neptunian, primitive^ and transiticm 
rocks, now fonning isknds of various magnitudes, 
were in all probability at one time connected toge- 
ther, and formed a more continuous mass of land 
than at present ; and that on these formations were 
deposited the secondary limestones, sandstones, gyp. 
sum, and coal, and upon these again the tertiary 
rocks, and the still newer sheU-day of Spitzbergen : 
That these various kinds of primary, transition, se. 
condary, and tertiary rocks and alluvial clays were 
raised above the level of the sea at different times 
through the agency of the igneous and volcanic rocks^ 

3. That in the course of time the land was broken 
up, — either suddenly or by degrees, or partly by sud- 
den and violent action, and partly by the long.-con. 
tinned agency of the atmosphere and the ocean, — into 
its present insular form ; and that, consequently, the 
secondary and tertiary formations were formerly in 
these regions more extensively distributed than at 
present. 

4. That previously to the deposition of the coal 
formation, as in Melville Island and in Jameson's 
Land, the {H'eviously-existing, or older hills, sup- 

. ported a vegetation resembling that which at present 
diaracterizes the tropical regions. The fossil corals 
in the limestones, corals of which the prototypes are 
at present met with in the hot seas of the tropical re- 
gions, also intimate that, before, during, and after 
the deposition of the coal-formation, the waters of 
the Arctic ocean were so constituted as to support 
polyparia, or coiaAs, ic^^isxi^^^ those of the present 
equatorial seas. 
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5. That probably the ancient climates of the Arc 
tic regions were connected in some degree with the 
former magnitude and form of the Arctic lands^ and 
their relations to the magnitude and height of other 
countries. 

6. That the boulders or rolled blocks met with 
in different quarters^ and in tracts distant from 
their original localities^ afford evidence of the 
passage of water across them^ and at a period sub- 
sequent to the deposition of the newest Neptunian 
strata. 

7. That possibly the distribution of the erratic 
blocks or boulders^ was occasioned by the agitations 
in the ocean^ caused by the upraising of certain 
lands. 

8. That the black or conmion coal^ the coal of the 
old or most abundant coal-formation^ which some 
speculators maintain to be confined to the more tem- 
perate and warmer regions of the earth, is now prov- 
ed, — ^by its discovery by Parry in Melville Island far 
to the west, and by Scoresby far to the east in Jame- 
son's Land, — ^to form an interesting feature in the 
geognostical constitution of Arctic countries. 

9. That the new red sandstone and gypsum found 
in tracts allow us to infer that they contain rock^ 
salt. 

10. That although few new metalliferous speci- 
mens have been found to gratify the curiosity of the 
mineralogist, yet the previous details show that valu- 
able ores of iron, copper, lead, and tin, and also gra- 
phite, or black-lead, are met with. 

11. That the gems, the most valued and most 
beautiful of mineral substances, are not wanting \sl 
the Arctic regions, as is proved. \ys[ Vteft owsorteasyb 
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there of precious garnets^ beryls^ zircons^ dichroites^ 
and rock-crystals. 

12. That the islands and lands described in t^e 
sketch exhibit the saqie general geognostical ar-. 
rangements as occur in all other extensive tracts of 
country hitherto examined by the naturalist^ — a fact 
which strengthens that opinion which maintains 
that the grand features of nature^ in the mineral 
kingdom^ are everywhere similar^ and^ consequent- 
ly^ that the same general agencies must havje pre- 
vailed during the formation of the different groups of 
rocks of which the earth is composed. 












THE END. 
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